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My first introduction to the 
majesty of the Law was some- 
where about the year of the 
Indian Mutiny, when as an 
urchin I was taken by my 
mother to the Croydon Assizes, 
where we occupied seats on the 
bench as the guests of Chief 
Baron Pollock, who was the 
presiding judge. Inasmuch as 
the Chief Baron was born as 
far back as 1783, had taken 
his degree as Senior Wrangler 
within a few days of Mr Pitt’s 
death, and was called to the 
Bar in the following year, 1807, 
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this visit to Croydon con- 
stitutes one of my most inter- 
esting links with the past. 
The old judge, with his deeply 
lined face and stately bearing, 
struck me as profoundly im- 
pressive, and in aspect as a far 
greater dignitary than any of 
his judicial successors whom I 
chanced to see in later years. 
He in truth belonged to a 
school of legal magnates which, 
on his retirement in 1866, 
became practically extinct, 
though to some extent it was 
represented by such judges as 
A 
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the late Lords Bramwell and 
Blackburne. As every one 
knows, the Chief Baron was 
the son of King George the 
Third’s saddler, a highly re- 
spected Royal Warrant-holder, 
who had good reason to be 
proud of his progeny, for 
another son became an Indian 
Chief Justice, while a third 
was the distinguished Field- 
Marshal. The latter I re- 
member once seeing on some 
gala day at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, when Sir 
John Fox Burgoyne (the son 
of the general who surrendered 
in the American War) was 
also present, and a more 
weather - beaten pair of old 
warriors I have never beheld. 
But the Chief Baron was, I 
believe, always considered the 
ablest of the three brothers; 
at all events he was the most 
versatile, for besides being an 
eminent lawyer he was no 
mean scientist, and a frequent 
contributor to the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society al- 
most to the day of his death. 
On the occasion when I was 
his juvenile guest at the Croy- 
don Assizes the first case he 
tried was, I fancy, a commercial 
one, in which I remember Mr, 
afterwards Chief-Justice, Bovill 
took a leading part, much to 
the gratification of his vener- 
able mother, who was also an 
occupant of the Bench. Then 
followed a “‘ horse” case, which 
turned, I imagine, on a ques- 
tion of “ warranty,” for I re- 
collect what Mr Fox used to 
call the “damnable iteration” 
of that word by the various 
counsel engaged. One of them, 
with a peculiarly vulgar, re- 
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volting face, had caused some 
amusement in court by getting 
wedged with a learned brother 
in @ narrow gangway leading 
to the front row of the Bar. 
However, in spite of his cor- 
pulence, he contrived to squeeze 
himself triumphantly through 
to the array of “silks,” among 
whom he took his seat with 
an oily and peculiarly impud- 
ent smile. 

Even the dignity derived 
from his forensic attire was 
largely discounted by an ex- 
tremely “loud” pair of black- 
and-white check trousers, which 
prominently obtruded them- 
selves as he rose to address the 
court. “Who is that un- 
pleasant looking barrister ?” in- 
quired my mother, sotte voce, of 
the Chief Baron, as this orna- 
ment of the Inner Bar began 
to harangue the jury with the 
voice and demeanour of a 
Smithfield butcher. ‘ That,” 
replied the judge, in a subdued 
tone of supreme disdain, “is 
Edwin James.” Great heavens! 
how he bellowed, and brand- 
ished, and buttered the jury, 
and “my Lud-ded” the judge, 
every now and again glancing 
leeringly round the court for 
admiration from the bystanders, 
who appeared to regard him 
as a veritable oracle! But 
to a child like myself he pre- 
sented an element of odiousness 
which for a long time prejudiced 
me against every one connected 
with his particular vocation. 

Edwin James is a name of 
little significance nowadays, 
nevertheless his career is un- 
paralleled in the annals of 
English advocacy. An outcast 
from his father’s house before 
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he was twenty, he perceived in 
the Central Criminal Court a 
promising market for his 
master - talent, matchless and 
indomitable effrontery. In 
these days, even if successful 
in his own line of practice, an 
advocate of such an order 
would find the prizes of the 
profession relentlessly withheld 
from him; but I have heard on 
unimpeachable authority that 
when the crash came which 
culminated in the revocation of 
his patent as Queen’s Counsel 
and his expulsion from the Bar, 
the high office of Solicitor- 
General was actually within 
Edwin James’s reach. As M.P. 
for so important a constituency 
as Marylebone, he had no 
doubt established claims on 
the Liberal Government, which 
he was the last man not to urge 
in and out of season; but even 
if the appointment had been 
made, it would have raised such 
a clamour of protest from the 
majority of the Bar that the 
Government would probably 
have found it advisable to 
withdraw it. ‘ Unprofessional 
conduct” was the immediate 
cause of James’s downfall, but 
he must have long been looked 
upon with suspicion by the 
Benchers of his Inn, for, almost 
contrary to all precedent, on 
his obtaining “silk” they 
refused to elect him a Bencher. 
Nowadays the number of 
“silks” is so largely increased 
that the non-election to the Inn 
Bench of a newly created King’s 
Counsel conveys no sort of re- 
flection ; but at that time it was 
otherwise, and the only similar 
instance of exclusion was that 
of Abraham Hayward, which 
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however was solely due to the 
personal animosity of Mr Roe- 
buck, and implied no disappro- 
bation of the candidate’s pro- 
fessional conduct. 

It has always been a mys- 
tery how Edwin James got 
into those pecuniary difficulties 
which were the cause of his 
professional irregularities. His 
practice, though not of the 
first magnitude, had latterly 
amounted to quite £7000 a- 
year; and his personal habits, 
as Thackeray pointed out in 
one of the ‘ Roundabout 
Papers,” were apparently the 
reverse of extravagant. He 
certainly lived in Berkeley 
Square, but the house was a 
small one, and well within his 
professional income. Either he 
gambled recklessly, or had to 
meet some persistent drain 
upon his resources which never 
came before the eyes of the 
world. Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
though avoiding a similar dis- 
grace, presented very much the 
same enigma. In the receipt 
of princely gains from his 
portraits, and with no out- 
wardly lavish expenditure, he 
astonished society by dying 
practically insolvent. I re- 
member two _ characteristic 
stories of Edwin James’s con- 
summate impudence. At one 
time he lived in some West 
End chambers, of which the un- 
fortunate landlord could never 
succeed in obtaining any rent. 
At last he had recourse to an 
expedient which he hoped might 
arouse his tenant to a sense of 
his obligations. He asked him 
if he would be kind enough to 
advise him on a little legal 
matter in which he was con- 
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cerned, and, on James acquiesc- 
ing, drew up a statement 
specifying his own grievance 
against the learned counsel, 
and asking him to state what 
he considered the best course 
for a landlord to take under 
such conditions. The paper 
was returned to him the next 
morning with the following 
sentence subjoined: “In my 
opinion this is a case which 
admits of only one remedy: 
patience. EDWIN JAMES.” 
The other story is indicative 
of his methods in court. He 
was engaged in some case be- 
fore Lord Chief-Justice Camp- 
bell, and in attempting to take 
an altogether inadmissible line 
with a witness, was stopped by 
the judge, who was the last 
man to allow any irregularities 
in the conduct of acase. James 
accepted Lord Campbell’s in- 
terposition with a very ill grace, 
and the judge being of the same 
political party, took the oppor- 
tunity, when summing up, of 
rather softening the remarks 
he had found it necessary to 
make in reference to James’s 
“try on.” “You will have ob- 
served, gentlemen,” he said to 
the jury, “that I felt it my 
duty to stop Mr Edwin James 
in a certain line which he sought 
to adopt in the cross-examina- 
tion of one of the witnesses, 
but at the same time I had no 
intention to cast any reflection 
on the learned counsel, who I 
am sure is known to you all as 
a most able——” Before the 
judge could proceed any further 
James started to his feet, and 
in a voice of contemptuous de- 
fiance exclaimed, “My Lud! I 
have borne with your Ludship’s 


censure, spare me your Lud- 
ship’s praise!” 

After being disbarred, Edwin 
James retreated to America, 
and before the facts could be 
properly ascertained by the 
authorities there, managed to 
get called to the New York 
Bar. But somehow or other 
he proved a complete failure, 
and before long returned to 
England, where he made a de- 
termined attempt to get his 
decree of ‘“‘disbarral”’ rescinded 
by the Inns of Court. His 
efforts, however, were fruitless, 
the array of professional de- 
linquencies that could be estab- 
lished against him being far 
too formidable, and he then 
became for a time common- 
law clerk to some Old Bailey 
solicitor; but not prospering 
in that capacity, he finally took 
a room in Old Bond Street, 
where he invited the public to 
consult him on legal matters, 
by means of a white marble 
tablet in the doorway on which 
he pompously described himself 
as “Mr Edwin James, Juris- 
consult.” But this resource 
also failed. Even had he been 
a competent lawyer, his clients 
would probably have not been 
too numerous; but, in point of 
fact, his legal attainments were 
of the slightest, ‘common jury- 
rhetoric” having been his main 
forensic stock-in-trade, any law 
that his case might involve 
being got up as necessity de- 
manded, merely to serve the 
particular occasion. I saw him 
once emerging from his Bond 
Street lair, seedy, ill-shaven, 
sodden-faced, in a coat in which 
rusty brown had almost sup- 
planted the original black, and 
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a hat of that greasy sheen 
peculiar to the head-gear of the 
old-fashioned sheriff’s officer. 
Poor wretch! the curtain was 
then about to fall on his 
tragedy, for such, surely, his 
life must have been even at 
its apparent heyday. Very 
soon afterwards he died almost 
a pauper’s death, pointing a 
moral such as happily few 
public men have ever supplied 
—at all events, in this country. 

But to revert to Chief Baron 
Pollock. At the midday ad- 
journment of the court, he 
entertained us at luncheon at 
the Judge’s lodgings, a repast 
which is impressed on my 
memory by rather a ludicrous 
incident. In those days claret 
was still a negligible quantity, 
at any rate in old-fashioned 
cellars, the staple vintages 
being almost invariably port 
and sherry. Whether the 
Chief Baron’s libations of port 
in his Northern Circuit days 
had sated him with that bever- 
age I cannot say, but at the 
time of which I am writing he 
had become a great patron and 
connoisseur of sherry, and on 
the dining-room sideboard was 
ranged, I remember, a long and 
imposing row of decanters, each 
representing some choice ex- 
ample of his favourite wine. 
My mother, however, had for- 
gotten, or was unaware of, her 
host’s hobby, and in response 
to his inquiry, “ Which wine 
will you take?” (meaning 
Amontillado, or Solera, or Vino 
de Pasto, and so forth) she un- 
luckily expressed a preference 
for port! “TI am afraid,” re- 
plied the judge, with just a 
suspicion of polite irony, “that 
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port is a wine with which I 
am wholly unprovided, though 
I can offer you every kind of 
sherry.” My poor mother, to 
whom wine of any sort was 
really a matter of supreme in- 
difference, was covered with 
confusion, and attempted to 
atone for her blunder by en- 
thusiastically declaring for cold 
water! With reference to con- 
noisseurship of wine, I will 
venture, en passant, on two 
little anecdotes which are in- 
structive in their way. Not 
long ago I was staying in a 
country house, the host of 
which was possessed of an 
extremely recherché cellar. It 
was about Christmas-time, and 
he good-naturedly decided to en- 
tertain some of his less affluent 
neighbours who were not much 
given to feasting, among them 
the elderly unmarried daughters 
of a deceased clergyman. At 
dessert the butler, with an in- 
flection of compassionate con- 
descension in his pompous voice, 
accosted one of these good 
ladies, who was my dinner 
neighbour, with the formidable 
interrogation: “Port, sherry, 
claret, or Madeira?” The em- 
barrassed guest, whose aspect 
suggested weak negus as the 
acme of her alcoholic aspira- 
tions, replied, after a moment 
of tremulous deliberation, “A 
little Marsala, please.” For- 
tunately the answer did not 
reach our host’s ears, but the 
indignant butler had consider- 
able difficulty in controlling 
himself. However, with a 
supreme effort he swallowed 
his ire, and, disdaining to 
offer any explanation, merely 
repeated with aggrieved em- 
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phasis the solemn formula, 
“Port, sherry, claret, or Madei- 
ra?” The terrorised spinster 
could only gurgle something 
which her tormentor took for 
a refusal, and he stalked on 
in offended majesty, casting 
a reproachful glance at his 
master for exposing him to the 
affronts of local Philistines. 

The other anecdote is com- 
mended to would-be judges of 
*47 port! On the outskirts of 
a small country village there 
lived an old bachelor who, like 
Chief Baron Pollock, had in 
his later days forsaken the 
vintage of his youth for wines 
of a lighter quality. He had 
formerly been a north country 
merchant or manufacturer, but 
on relinquishing business had 
migrated to a southern county. 
Some years after his retirement 
he received, one afternoon, an 
intimation from some old busi- 
ness friends that they were in 
his neighbourhood and should 
take the liberty of presenting 
themselves at dinner. He im- 
mediately sent for his butler 
and apprised him of the coming 
guests, desiring him to be very 
particular about the wine, as 
they were great connoisseurs 
who in former days had 
always accorded the highest 
praise to his cellar. “Very 
good, sir,” said the butler; 
“but what are we to do 
about port? there is not a 
bottle in the cellar.” “I had 
forgotten the port,” said the 
host in consternation; “and 
now I think of it, they used, 
like me, to be great port 
drinkers. What is to be 
done?” “Well, sir,” replied 
the butler, “there is not 
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time to send to ,’ naming 
the county town, “but I think 
I might be able to borrow 
@ bottle from Squire X’s 
cellar.” The Squire being a 
great “layer-down” of vintage 
port, the host felt considerably 
reassured, and wrote a short 
note explaining the circum- 
stances, which the butler was 
to take over to the Squire’s 
house, at no great distance. 
Various engagements prevented 
him from seeing his butler 
again before dinner, but he 
felt complete confidence in 
Squire X’s cellar, and conse- 
quently heard without the 
least trepidation both of his 
guests pronouncing for port 
as their post-prandial libation. 
“ Ah,” exclaimed one of them, 
with an expression of dis- 
criminating gusto, as, after 
holding his glass up to the 
light, he took his first sip, “I 
see that your port maintains 
its old reputation.” “More 
than maintains it,’ observed 
the other in a long-drawn 
tone of supreme satisfaction. 
“You had good port in the old 
days, but this beats it hollow. 
There is only one word for 
it, ‘superb ’—’47, I suppose?” 
“I believe so,” carelessly re- 
marked the host, “but I have 
given up drinking port myself ; 
still, I like to have a tolerable 
glass for my friends.” The 
bottle was finished amid in- 
creased encomiums, and in due 
course the guests departed. 

“Did the Squire send any 
note with that port, Watkins?” 
inquired the host of his butler 
the next morning. “I am glad 
it turned out so well.” 

“So am I, sir,” observed the 
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butler with a curious twinkle 
in his eye, “though it was 
none of the Squire’s after 
all.” 

“Not the Squire’s?” rejoined 
his master ; “ where did it come 
from then?” 

“It came from the ‘Spotted 
Dog,’ sir,” replied the man 
triumphantly, naming the 
village “public.” “The Squire 
had gone up to London till 
Monday, and they couldn’t get 
at the cellar; but gentlemen 
as drinks port ain’t always the 
judges they think they are, so 
I just chanced it, and on my 
way back got a bottle at 
the ‘Spotted Dog’ for half-a- 
crown!” 

Chief Baron Pollock only 
missed by a year or two the 
satisfaction of seeing his son 
Charles raised to the bench of 
his old court. Charles Pollock 
—‘ the last of the Barons,” as he 
was called, when by the death 
of Baron Huddleston he became 
the solitary survivor of the old 
Exchequer Judges—though not 
equal to his father in ability, 
was by no means a specimen 
of those judges who derive 
their elevation, according to 
the well-known legal witti- 
cism, “per stirpes et non per 
capita.” He was a capable, 
if not a profound lawyer, and 
discharged his duties not only 
with fastidious impartiality, 
but with a quiet dignity which 
has of late been far too rare in 
the High Court. At the same 
time, he was by no means de- 
ficient in a sense of humour, 
and would on occasion relax his 
austerity with sallies of a much 
better quality than is nowadays 
associated with legal jesters. 
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One of them at least is worthy 
of commemoration. 

The Baron was trying a case 
which turned on what consti- 
tuted “necessaries” for a minor, 
the leader on one side being a 
rather decrepit and elderly Q.C., 
whose marriage to the some- 
what mature daughter of a 
patrician house had occasioned 
a certain amount of ironical 
comment on the part of his 
learned friends; while the op- 
posing party was captained by 
a “silk” who, although younger 
than his antagonist, had de- 
cidedly the advantage of him 
in the matter of olive-branches. 
The question for decision was 
whether a piano constituted a 
“necessary,” the childless old 
Benedict arguing that it was, 
and his opponent, the Pater- 
familias, insisting that it was 
not. At last the former, by 
way of clenching his conten- 
tion, began to allude rather 
pompously to his married ex- 
periences, a subject he was very 
fond of introducing on account 
of the augustness of his alliance. 
“My Lord,” he ostentatiously 
urged, “as a married man, I 
can speak with some authority 
on these matters, and in my 
experience I have always un- 
derstood that a piano was a 
‘necessary’ for any one in the 
position which the minor in this 
case occupies.” Hereupon the 
“ Paterfamilias ” counsel cruelly 
interrupted with: “My Lord, 
my learned friend boasts of his 
married experiences, but I must 
remind him that as a matter of 
fact he only entered upon the 
connubial state comparatively 
recently, whereas I, my Lord, 
have not only been married 
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nearly twenty years, but am 
the father of a large family, 
while in that respect, so far as 
I am aware, the union to which 
my learned friend refers with 
so much complacency has not 
proved equally fortunate.” “My 
Lord,” furiously rejoined the 
other, “I must really protest 
against my friend making these 
offensive remarks. I request 
your Lordship——” he was con- 
tinuing with accelerated wrath, 
as the titter in court became 
more pronounced, when Baron 
Pollock, bending over from the 
Bench, threw oil on the troubled 
waters by quietly interfering 
with: “Gentlemen, I think we 
had better confine ourselves to 
the issue in the present case.” 
Baron, afterwards Lord, 
Bramwell was one of the small 
group of “strong” judges 


whose presence on the Bench 
was cordially appreciated by 


every one except the meritori- 
ous criminal. In appearance 
he was curiously like old J. B. 
Buckstone of the Haymarket 
Theatre, whose capacity for 
comedy he also to some extent 
shared. An amusing touch of 
this quality was revealed on 
one occasion at a certain sport- 
ing city where the Assizes hap- 
pened to synchronise with the 
annual race-meeting. As a 
matter of fact, the judge had 
no Isthmian proclivities, but 
many members of the Bar then 
on circuit being extremely 
anxious to see the race of the 
day, which always created wide- 
spread interest, one of the lead- 
ing counsel engaged in a case 
then in progress asked the 
judge to allow a short adjourn- 
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ment. Baron Bramwell, him- 
self nothing loth, inquired of 
the jury whether they had any 
objection to the adjournment 
asked for; but after consulta- 
tion with his colleagues the 
foreman intimated that the 
majority of them had come 
from a distance, and were 
anxious that the case should 
not be interrupted, in order 
that they might get back to 
their homes, if possible, that 
evening. 

The judge, who in the heart 
of a sporting county had ex- 
pected a more complaisant 
response, was not best pleased 
that the proposal should be dis- 
countenanced; but he merely 
remarked, “Very well, gentle- 
men,” and the case proceeded. 
In the luncheon interval, how- 
ever, he sent for the counsel 
who had applied for the ad- 
journment, and after intimat- 
ing to him that he had no 
notion of being overridden by 
the jury in the matter, sug- 
gested that he should renew 
the application still more 
urgently after lunch. Accord- 
ingly, on the reassembling of 
the court the same counsel 
again rose, and apologising to 
the judge with affected diffid- 
ence for renewing the applica- 
tion of the morning, stated 
that he had been afforded dur- 
ing the luncheon interval an 
opportunity of ascertaining the 
feeling of the Bar in the mat- 
ter, which was so unanimously 
in favour of an adjournment 
for the race that he ventured 
to hope the concession might 
be granted. The judge, who 
feigned a sort of resigned sur- 
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prise at the revival of the sub- 
ject, thereupon turned to the 
jury and addressed them as 
follows: “You have heard, 
gentlemen, what has just been 
urged by the learned counsel. 
Of course, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I should not think 
of entertaining so unusual an 
application, and one, moreover, 
which does not commend itself 
to the jury ; but on the present 
occasion the case is exceptional. 
We happen to be here at the 
time when a great event in 
connection with what has been 
rightly designated the National 
Pastime is about to be cele- 
brated, and it has been rep- 
resented that there is a very 
strong, indeed an almost unani- 
mous, desire on the part of 
those in court to witness this 
historic race. Should I be justi- 
fied,” he continued, solemnly 
scanning the jury—‘should I 
be justified in refusing to sanc- 
tion a short adjournment for 
what is, under the circum- 
stances, so legitimate and 
reasonable an object?” 

The jury still remained 
moodily obdurate, and the 
judge, after a pause, resumed, 
“I regret to observe, gentle- 
men, that you do not appear 
to be in accord with the pre- 
vailing sentiment ; but, never- 
theless, I cannot help feeling 
that it would be ungracious, I 
might even say arbitrary, on 
my part if I refused to give 
effect to it. In fact,” he added, 
slowly gathering up his robes, 
“T am inclined to think—in- 
deed I am quite sure that in 
spite of your continued dissent 
it is incumbent on me, nay, it is 
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my positive duty to adjourn the 
court [then majestically rising 
from the Bench], and I will!” 

Mr Justice Byles was an- 
other “strong” judge of that 
epoch, whose austere demeanour 
was in strict harmony with an 
almost ultra- puritanical atti- 
tude of mind, which on one 
occasion was subjected to a 
very unwelcome experience. 
He was trying a case at Win- 
chester, in which some soldiers 
of the dépét were indicted for 
a riotous affray with a gang of 
navvies employed in the neigh- 
bourhood. One of these nav- 
vies had been under examina- 
tion for a considerable time 
with very little practical re- 
sult, and at last the judge 
interposing observed to the 
examining counsel that he ap- 
peared to be making very little 
way with the witness, who had 
better be allowed to give his 
evidence after his own fashion. 
“Come, my man,” said the 
judge reassuringly, “we must 
get to the end of this. Sup- 
pose you tell the story in your 
own way.” “Well, my lord,” 
broke out the navvy, greatly 
relieved at being delivered from 
his tormentor, “yer see, it was 
like this—we met the sodgers 
on the bridge, and one of ’em 
says to me ‘Good mornin’.’ 
‘Good mornin’, yer >” s but 
before the specimen of appal- 
ling vernacular that followed 
was well articulated, Mr Jus- 
tice Byles had fled precipitately 
from the Bench, with, no doubt, 
a mental resolution never again 
to invite a witness of the navi- 
gating order “to tell his story 
in his own way.” 
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Apropos of witnesses and 
counsel, I think the most 
scathing retort that I ever read 
was the following, which I saw 
in some country newspaper re- 
port of an assize case. A coun- 
sel had been cross-examining a 
witness for some time with very 
little effect, and had sorely 
taxed the patience of the judge, 
the jury, and every one in court. 
At last the judge intervened 
with an imperative hint to the 
‘learned gentleman to conclude 
his cross-examination. The 
counsel, who received this 
judicial intimation with a very 
bad grace, before telling the 
witness to stand down, accosted 
him with the parting sarcasm : 
“ Ah, you're a clever fellow, a 
very clever fellow! We can 
all see that!” The witness, 
bending over from the box, 
quietly retorted, “I would re- 
turn the compliment—if I were 
not on oath !”’ 

Counsel are -not, as a rule, 
too receptive of hints from the 
Bench as to the conduct of a 
case. I remember hearing a 
leather-lunged gentleman bawl- 
ing legal platitudes to old Vice- 
Chancellor Bacon, who, after 
sitting passive for some time 
in a state of ill-concealed ir- 
ritability, gave utterance in 
quavering tones to the follow- 
ing pungent remonstrance: “I 
am, of course, aware, Mr So- 
and-so, that it is my duty to 
hear you, but I venture to re- 
mind you that there is such a 
quality as mer-r-cy!” The 


Vice-Chancellor, though rather 
crusty on the Bench, was a 
model of old-world politeness 
in private life. 


I remember 
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on one occasion a Bayswater 
omnibus in which I was riding 
making an unduly long halt at 
the end of a street near Hyde 
Park Gardens, and just as the 
“fares” were beginning to wax 
impatient an old gentleman 
was seen crossing the road in 
the direction of the omnibus, 
under the guardianship of a 
butler. As he laboriously 
hoisted himself up the step I 
saw to my surprise that it was 
no less a personage than Vice- 
Chancellor Bacon, who in the 
vacation (as it then was) ap- 
parently considered himself 
justified in sinking his dignity 
by indulging in a twopenny 
ride! I extended a helping 
hand to the old man, who was 
then nearer ninety than eighty, 
and naturally far from agile. 
As a rule I have found that as- 
sistance thus proffered, though 
eagerly accepted, receives very 
little acknowledgment beyond 
an ill-tempered grunt, or a 
stony stare. But the old 
judge, entirely at variance 
with his demeanour on the 
Bench, turned ceremoniously 
round to me before sitting 
down, a2 manceuvre not easy to 
the most active in a moving 
omnibus, and with an old-world 
urbanity faltered in his curious 
nut-cracker voice, “I beg to 
thank you, sir, for your very 
great courtesy.” 

He and Lord Chief-Justice 
Cockburn were, I think, the 
only two judges who regularly 
attended the Monday Popular 
Concerts, though there was 
always a large legal element 
in the audience. Sir Alexander 
Cockburn was a personage who 
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would have figured with great 
effect in a novel. Unimpeach- 
able in his public capacity, his 
private life resembled rather 
Lord Thurlow’s than that of 
a nineteenth-century judge. 
Nevertheless, like Thurlow, he 
scrupulously maintained the 
dignity of his office, never 
descending to the derogatory 
conduct which too often char- 
acterised his successor, Lord 
Coleridge, who, so far as ex- 
ternals were concerned, had 
greatly the advantage. Both, 
however, were more distin- 
guished at the Bar than on 
the Bench, though Cockburn 
was far from being a mere 
forensic orator, his speech on 
the Don Pacifico question being 
one of the finest ever delivered 
in Parliament. Probably the 


greatest compliment paid to 
him as an advocate was from 
Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner 


(“my sainted Bill,” as his 
mother always termed him)), 
who, on being found guilty, 
handed down to his counsel 
a slip of paper bearing the 
following words: “It’s the rid- 
ing that’s done it,” Cockburn 
having been the prosecuting 
counsel. Lord Coleridge was 
decidedly his inferior both as 
an advocate and a parliament- 
ary orator, though usually felic- 
itous enough when delivering 
a literary address or a _post- 
prandial speech. On one occa- 
sion, however, he was betrayed 
into a curious piece of bathos, 
which all the magic of his 
silvery accents was unable to 
redeem. He was among the 
distinguished guests at the 
dinner given at Balliol to cele- 
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brate the opening of the new 
college hall, and Archbishop 
Tait having responded for the 
college, Lord Coleridge was de- 
puted to respond for the Uni- 
versity. With his accustomed 
diffidence, or assumption of dif- 
fidence, he began his speech by 
disclaiming all qualification to 
fulfilso important a duty. “The 
Most Reverend Prelate,” he ob- 
served with melodious unction, 
“in spite of his far more exalted 
position and infinitely superior 
eloquence, has on this memor- 
able occasion only been called 
upon to respond for a part, while 
I, in every respect his inferior, 
who cannot claim to excel in a 
single one of the accomplish- 
ments with which he is so lav- 
ishly endowed, I, my lords and 
gentlemen, have been asked to 
respond for a whole, and” (with 
sonorous emphasis) “what a 
(w)hole !” 

Although posing as one of 
those unterrestrial judges who 
have never heard of a music- 
hall, and are wholly unac- 
quainted with slang, Lord 
Coleridge was not above en- 
joying an occasional touch of 
Billingsgate when applied to 
any individual whom he did not 
particularly affect. One of his 
learned brethren, with whom 
he was on intimate terms, was 
one day abusing a fellow Puisne, 
who happened to be especially 
repugnant to them both, in 
language the reverse of parlia- 
mentary. Coleridge listened to 
the opprobrious appellations 
with bland satisfaction, and 
then unctuously observed, “I 
am not addicted to expressions 
of that kind myself, but would 
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you mind saying it again?” 
As is well known, he signalised 
his tenure of the Lord Chief- 
Justiceship by presenting the 
unprecedented spectacle of ap- 
pearing as a defendant, in an 
action brought against him by 
his son-in-law, in the course of 
which he actually sat in the 
back benches of the court 
prompting his counsel. 

Ermine, even if itself un- 
sullied, becomes somewhat de- 
preciated when placed in 
contact with dirty linen, and 
Lord Coleridge never quite sur- 
vived this unfortunate shock to 
his prestige. Moreover, he had 
an unhappy propensity for in- 
dulging in extra-judicial utter- 
ances of a highly democratic 
character ; and in the course of a 
visit to America adopted an atti- 
tude of implied, if not expressed, 
antagonism towards his own 
country and its institutions, 
while fulsomely lauding those 
of the United States. On the 
whole, in spite of considerable 
talents and a highly ornamental 
presence, he must be ranked as 
the most unsatisfactory oc- 
cupant of the Lord Chief 
Justice’s chair for considerably 
over a century. 

How much Coleridge, when 
at the Bar, owed to the un- 
tiring ability and laboriousness 
of Charles Bowen, only those 
who were behind the scenes can 
properly estimate. Bowen cer- 
tainly never recovered the strain 
of the Tichborne trial, in which 
he was throughout the animat- 
ing spirit of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who without him would 
on many occasions have peril- 
ously floundered. Bowen was 
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one of the subtlest lawyers and 
most brilliant scholars that has 
ever adorned the English Bench. 
Moreover, he was endowed with 
a peculiarly mordant wit, enun- 
ciating the most sardonic utter- 
ances in a voice of almost femi- 
nine softness. Of these, perhaps 
the most prominent was his pro- 
test to the counsel who was 
impugning, wholesale, certain 
evidence which had been filed 
against his client. “ Aren’t you 
going a little too far, Mr ?” 
he murmurously interposed ; 
“truth, you know, will occasion- 
ally out, even in an affidavit.” 

To see him in the Court of 
Appeal entangling in his ex- 
quisitely fine meshes that rough 
and ready “knot-cutter,” Lord 
Esher, was a treat of which it 
was impossible to have too 
much. The feline purr in which 
he would half deferentially, half 
disdainfully, ply his puzzled 
senior with filagree subtleties, 
was the most finished example 
of intellectual torture I ever 
had the privilege of wit- 
nessing. How the sturdy old 
Master of the Rolls must have 
rejoiced when his superlatively 
ingenious colleague was pro- 
moted to the House of Lords, 
and replaced by the less com- 
plex intellect of Sir John 
Rigby! Lord Esher was at 
the best but sounding brass 
compared to the thrice-refined 
gold of Charles Bowen, who, 
if he had only deigned to 
trample the dust of the political 
arena, would have equalled on 
the Woolsack even the reputa- 
tion of Westbury. 

But Law was not the only 
field in which he shone. If not 
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actually a poet, he was a verse- 
writer of a very high order, 
while as an essayist or a his- 
torian, by dint of style alone, 
he would assuredly have won 
a distinguished place. His 
single defect was perhaps an 
undue proclivity for irony, 
which on one occasion he in- 
dulged in from the Bench, with 
disastrous effect on the jury. 
Shortly after his appointment 
as a puisne judge, he was try- 
ing a burglar in some country 
town, and by way of mitigating 
the tedium of the proceedings, 
summed up something in the 
following fashion: “You will 
have observed, gentlemen, that 
the prosecuting counsel laid 
great stress on the enormity 
of the offence with which the 
prisoner is charged, but I think 
it is only due to the prisoner to 
point out that in proceeding 
about his enterprise, he at all 
events displayed remarkable 
consideration for the inmates 
of the house. For instance, 
rather than disturb the owner, 
an invalid lady, as you will 
have remarked, with commend- 
able solicitude he removed his 
boots, and went about in his 
stockings, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather. 
Further, instead of rushing 
with heedless rapacity into the 
pantry, he carefully removed the 
coal-scuttle and any other ob- 
stacles, which, had he thought- 
lessly collided with them, would 
have created a noise that must 
have aroused the jaded servants 
from their well-earned repose.” 
After proceeding in this strain 
for some little time, he dis- 
missed the jury to consider 
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their verdict, and was horror- 
struck when, on their return 
into court, they pronounced the 
acquittal of the prisoner ! 

Lord Bowen was _ probably 
the only judge who, on being 
summoned on an emergency to 
the dread ordeal of taking 
Admiralty cases, entered upon 
his doom with a pleasantry. 
After explaining to the counsel 
of that consummately technical 
tribunal the reason of his pre- 
siding over it on the occasion 
in question, and warning them 
of his inexperience in this par- 
ticular branch of practice, he 
concluded his remarks with 
the following quotation from 
Tennyson’s beautiful lyric, 
then recently published :— 


‘* And may there be no moaning of the 
Bar 
When I put out to sea.” 


I have ventured to suggest 
that Lord Bowen’s legal intel- 
lect was not inferior to that of 
Lord Westbury, a notability 
whose sayings are still of ab- 
sorbing interest to a large 
section of the public. With 
brains of gold and a tongue 
of gall, both at the Bar and 
as Chancellor he was, though 
in a subtler fashion, fully as 
formidable as the _ terrible 
Thurlow, and his downfall 
was, I have been assured on 
the best authority, due less to 
indiscretion in the matter of 
patronage (in connection with 
which he actually resigned) 
than to a determined combin- 
ation against him of various 
eminent individuals who had 
smarted under his affronts. 
Of these the most notable 
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was an Illustrious Personage 
whose resentment was, under the 
circumstances, not surprising. 
His Royal Highness had long 
been interesting himself on be- 
half of a certain gentleman 
whose wife held a confidential 
position in his consort’s house- 
hold, and it appearing probable 
that the second Reading Clerk- 
ship of the House of Lords 
would shortly become vacant, 
he had caused his protégé’s 
claims to be made known to 
the Chancellor with a view to 
eventualities. In due course 
the invalid Reading Clerk de- 
parted this life, and the Prince, 
who had taken measures to 
have immediate intelligence of 
the event, at once sent off an 
equerry to the Chancellor with 
the news, and a strong hint 
that his protégés candidature 
for the vacant post should re- 
ceive favourable consideration. 
As a matter of fact, the Chan- 
cellor could not possibly have 
been aware of the Reading 
Clerk’s death, but that did not 
deter him from charging the 
equerry with the following 
answer: “You will convey my 
most respectful compliments to 
his Royal Highness, and you 
will inform his Royal Highness 
that to my profound regret I 
am unable to comply with his 
Royal Highness’s wishes, as the 
appointment in question is al- 
ready filled up.” Then, on the 
withdrawal of the astonished 
messenger, he rang the bell and 
said to the servant, “Tell Mr 
Slingsby I wish to see him.” 
On Slingsby Bethell making 
his appearance the Chancellor 
greeted him as _ follows: 
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“Slingsby! you are appointed 
second Reading Clerk in the 
House of Lords.” But though 
nothing loth to accept the post 
on his own account, Slingsby 
Bethell at once saw how pre- 
judicially it would affect his 
father, and urged him to re- 
consider his decision; but the 
Chancellor was inflexible, and 
accordingly made an implacable 
enemy of the royal personage he 
had thus so ruthlessly affronted. 

Not content with this ex- 
ploit, the Chancellor shortly 
afterwards signalised himself 
by another only less remark- 
able. He had issued invit- 
ations for a “high Judicial” 
dinner-party, the guests includ- 
ing Vice-Chancellor Wood, a 
saintly old gentleman who had 
recently produced a work on 
‘The Continuity of Scripture,’ 
and the late Lord Penzance, 
alike in official and private life 
the embodiment of austere de- 
corum. To the inexpressible 
indignation of these eminent 
worthies, both of whom were 
accompanied by their ladies, 
they found the end of the 
Chancellor’s table, that should 
have been occupied by Lady 
Westbury, presided over, in her 
absence, by a foreign Countess, 
more conspicuous for her fas- 
cinations than her fair fame! 
As may be easily imagined, the 
drawing-room part of the en- 
tertainment was not of long 
duration, and on reaching home 
the outraged author of ‘The 
Continuity of Scripture’ im- 
mediately sat down and indited 
a complaint of four pages to 
Lord Palmerston, the peccant 
Chancellor’s Ministerial Chief. 
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Lord Palmerston’s reply, which 
my informant had the privi- 
lege of seeing, was scarcely 
consolatory. It ran thus :— 


“My DEAR Woop,—I quite 
agree that the Chancellor’s 
conduct is inexcusable; but I 
am sure you will admit that 
he treated me worse than any 
of you, for he made me take 
the lady down to dinner !— 
Sincerely yours, 

“‘ PALMERSTON.” 


The virtuous Vice - Chan- 
cellor had to pocket his in- 
dignation, but in common with 
Lord Penzance (then Sir J. P. 
Wilde) he nursed his venge- 
ance to some purpose. On the 
night when a motion of censure 
on the Chancellor’s unsatis- 
factory methods of patronage 
was being debated in the 
Commons, Lord Granville was 
talking to his colleague on the 
Woolsack, and laughing to 
scorn the bare idea of an ad- 
verse vote. But he reckoned 
without the combined forces 
of the Chancellor’s enemies, 
for a few moments later the 
news arrived that the motion 
had been carried, though it 
was universally recognised that 
in the particular circumstances 
the Chancellor had been more 
sinned against than sinning. 
There is no doubt that Richard 
Bethell, Lord Westbury’s eldest 
son, had taken undue advant- 
age of his father’s good-nature 
in the matter of patronage, and 
that the Chancellor, though 
certainly blamable for careless- 
ness, was absolutely free from 
any suspicion of corruption. It 
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was Richard Bethell who in- 
spired his father with one of 
the neatest of impromptu puns. 
Always a spendthrift, even 
when his father was Attorney- 
General he had been pro- 
claimed an outlaw, and was 
forced to lie perdu on the other 
side of the Channel. When, 
however, Sir Richard was 
made Lord Chancellor, and a 
family meeting was held to 
decide on the title of his peer- 
age, Dick Bethell, as the heir, 
thought well to steal back in 
order to be present at the con- 
sultation, which took place at a 
country seat then occupied by 
the Chancellor near Basing- 
stoke, called Hackwood. Vari- 
ous titles were suggested, but 
without result, and eventually 
Dick Bethell attempted to solve 
the difficulty by suggesting that 
his father should become Lord 
Hackwood. “No, no, Richard,” 
replied the Chancellor, “that 
would never do; for if I be- 
came Lord MHackwood you 
would infallibly be dubbed 
The Honourable Mr ‘ Cut-your- 
Stick’!” 

I believe that Lord West- 
bury had a far kinder heart 
than his manner ever per- 
mitted him to gain credit for. 
The late Mr Commissioner 
Holroyd, in whose chambers 
the Chancellor had been a 
pupil, among many others who 
afterwards attained judicial 
rank, told me that of them all 
Lord Westbury was the only 
one who had attempted to 
serve him (he proposed, though 
unsuccessfully, the Commis- 
sioner as Chief Judge in Bank- 
ruptcy under a new Act), and 
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that the loyalty and genuine 
goodness of heart which un- 
derlay his undesirable qualities 
had never been done justice 
to. The late Lady Westbury 
(“ Dick” Bethell’s widow) told 
me the same thing, though she 
admitted that her father-in- 
law was at first terribly for- 
midable! She instanced an 
occasion on which, when he 
was still at the Bar, she had 
to see him at his chambers 
on some question connected, I 
think, with her marriage settle- 
ments, and while they were 
talking Sir Richard’s clerk 
rashly entered with a message 
about a brief. “Will you be 
obliging enough,” drawled the 
Attorney-General, with ominous 
trenchancy, “to close that door, 
and remain on the other side 
of it?” The wretched clerk 
looked as if he would have 
been thankful to sink through 
the floor, and Lady Westbury 
said she felt suddenly frozen 
up. But his supreme achieve- 
ment of this sort occurred at a 
special meeting of the Con- 
servative Club, to which he 
had been summoned to explain 
his conduct in standing for 
Parliament as a Liberal. The 
chairman of the meeting was 
Mr Quintin Dick, who being 
slightly deaf could not alto- 
gether catch Bethell’s mincing 
tones of contemptuous defiance, 
delivered from a rather remote 
part of the room. On Mr Dick 
somewhat imperiously request- 
ing him to “speak up,” Bethell 
replied with acetic suavity that 
“he was very sorry for being 
inaudible, but he had really 
supposed that the ears of the 


honourable chairman were long 
enough to be reached by his 
remarks, even from that distant 
part of the room.” His doom 
after that was of course a fait 
accompli; indeed, aware that 
in any case it was assured, he 
resolved before receiving sen- 
tence to treat his tribunal to 
a taste of his quality. Only 
once, I believe, did he actually 
incur corporeal retribution for 
his offensiveness, and that was 
at the hands, or rather at 
the toes, of Mr Neate, a 
Chancery barrister, who sat 
in Parliament for the city of 
Oxford. Bethell, who was at 
the time Attorney-General, had 
thought fit in the course of 
some case to make an en- 
venomed attack on Mr Neate, 
who was also engaged. Neate, 
red-hot with resentment, waited 
for the great man outside the 
court, and treated him to the 
rough-and-ready form of ven- 
geance which I have already 
indicated. To kick an Attorney- 
General as one would a cheeky 
schoolboy was “un peu trop 
fort,” however great the pro- 
vocation, and poor Neate only 
saved himself from being dis- 
barred by undertaking never to 
hold a brief again. 

One of the greatest Equity 
judges of the last half-century 
was the late Sir George Jessel, 
the first, and, so far, the only 
Jew who has been raised to the 
English Bench. Jessel’s ap- 
pointment was received with a 
certain amount of misgiving, 
not on account of his attain- 
ments, which were unexception- 
able, but by reason of an un- 
desirable audacity which had 





























occasionally marked his conduct 
of cases at the Bar. There is no 
doubt that at a pinch in order 
to score a point he was not 
above “improving” the actual 
text of the Report which he 
purported to be quoting, and I 
well remember this practice 
producing quite a dramatic 
little scene, when having sprung 
upon a particularly painstaking 
opponent some case which ap- 
parently demolished the latter’s 
argument, that learned gentle- 
man with an almost apoplectic 
gasp requested that the volume 
might be passed to him. The 
result of his perusal was more 
satisfactory to himself than it 
was to Jessel, who, however, 
treated the matter as a mere 
“trifle,” not worth fussing 
about, and calmly restarted his 
argument on a new tack! In 
this undesirable habit he re- 
sembled an eminent predecessor, 
who on investing some obsolete 
case on which he was relying 
with a complexion peculiarly 
favourable to his arguments 
but quite new to the presiding 
judge, the latter quietly asked 
him to hand up his volume of 
Reports. After a moment’s ex- 
amination the judge handed the 
volume back with the scathing 
rebuke: “As I thought, Mr 
» my memory of thirty 
years is more accurate than 
your quotation.” 

But once on the Bench Jessel 
not only discarded all derogatory 
methods, but pounced remorse- 
lessly on any too ingenious 
practitioner who might attempt 
to resort to them, and brief as 
was his judicial career, he con- 
trived to leave a reputation un- 
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rivalled in the Rolls Court since 
the days of Sir William Grant. 
A Chancery Court is not, as 
a rule, a very amusing resort, 
but Vice-Chancellor Malins was 
always able to command a 
fairly “good house,” as he 
might generally be counted on 
to show a certain amount of 
sport under the stimulating 
attacks of Mr Glasse and his 
Hibernian rival, Mr Napier 
Higgins. Mr Glasse, whose 
countenance recalled that of a 
vicious old pointer, when not 
engaged in bandying epithets 
with Mr Higgins, applied him- 
self only too successfully to 
developing the unhappy Vice- 
Chancellor’s propensities for 
making himself ridiculous. 
Sir Richard, an amiable, loqua- 
cious old gentleman who had 
bored and button-holed his 
parliamentary chiefs into giving 
him a judgeship, was certainly 
an easy prey for a bullying 
counsel. In external aspect 
dignified enough, he was 
afflicted with a habit of con- 
versational irrelevancy which 
might have supplied a master- 
subject for the pen of Charles 
Dickens. While Higgins roared 
him down like a floundering bull, 
Glasse plied the even more dis- 
comfiting weapons of calculated 
contempt and impertinence. 
The following is a sample of 
scenes which were then of al- 
most daily occurrence in Sir 
Richard’s court, “That re- 
minds me,” the judge would 
oracularly interpose, fixing his 
eyeglass and glancing round 
the court,—“ That reminds me 
of a point I once raised in the 
House of Commons——” 
B 
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“Really, my Lord,” Mr 
Glasse would brusquely inter- 
rupt with a withering sneer, 
“we have not come here to 
listen to your Lordship’s parlia- 
mentary experiences.” Whereat 
with an uneasy flush the Vice- 
Chancellor would mutteringly 
resume attention. On one oc- 
casion I recollect Mr Glasse so 
far forgetting himself as to 
exclaim audibly, in response 
to some sudden discursion 
from the bench, “ D d old 
woman!” Every one, of course, 
tittered, and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, for once nerving himself 
for reprisals, bent forward with 
a scarlet face and the inter- 
rogatory, “ What was that you 
said, Mr Glasse?” But his 
terrible antagonist was not to 
be confounded. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he replied, 
airily flourishing his many- 
coloured bandana, “My Lord, 


I will frankly acknowledge 
that my remark was not in- 
tended for your Lordship’s 


ears;” an explanation which 


Malins thought it prudent 
humbly to accept. 

But in justice be it said that, 
though intimidated in a fashion 
by this brace of forensic bruisers, 
the Vice-Chancellor was in his 
judgments no respecter of per- 
sons, and in the celebrated 
Rugby School case he ad- 
ministered a rebuke to a Right 
Reverend prelate, lately at the 
head of the Church, which must 
have been far from comfortable 
reading, if a full report of the 
proceedings ever came under 
his notice. 

Sir Richard’s garrulity once 
cost him rather dear. On 
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arriving unusually late in 
Court he artlessly explained 
that his unpunctuality was 
due to his having started for 
his morning ride minus his 
watch, which he had accident- 
ally left at home, and in con- 
sequence had been beguiled 
into a prolongation of his 
amble with the “ Liver 
Brigade.” About an _ hour 
after this rather unnecessary 
explanation, a person presented 
himself at the Vice-Chancellor’s 
house in Lowndes Square and 
informed the butler that he had 
been sent from the Court for 
Sir Richard’s watch. The 
butler at first was suspicious ; 
but on finding the watch on 
his master’s dressing-table, and 
thinking that he would be 
greatly inconvenienced without 
it, he handed the timepiece—a 
very valuable one—to the mes- 
senger, who promptly hurried 
off—but not in the direction 
of Lincoln’s Inn! 

Though by no means a wit 
even of the judicial order, 
Sir Richard must be credited 
with one apposite pleasantry, 
which, though well enough 
known among lawyers, may 
be narrated here for the 
benefit of the lay community. 
At the time when Vice-Chan- 
cellor Bacon was one of his 
colleagues, Malins had before 
him some case in which one of 
the parties was of that order 
peculiarly obnoxious to the legal 
mind—namely, the “cranky ” 
litigant. In delivering judg- 
ment the Vice-Chancellor felt 
himself constrained to take a 
view adverse to the claims set 
up by this individual, who de- 
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termined to avenge himself for 
what he chose to consider a 
miscarriage of justice. Accord- 
ingly, one morning shortly after 
the judgment, he presented 
himself in court, and, taking 
hurried aim from amid the by- 
standers, hurled an over-pre- 
served egg at the head of his 
oppressor. The Vice-Chancellor, 
by ducking adroitly, managed 
to avoid the missile, which mal- 
odorously discharged itself at a 
comparatively safe distance 
from its target. ‘I think,” 
observed Sir Richard, almost 
grateful in spite of the Jése 
majesté for so apt an opportun- 
ity of qualifying as a judicial 
wag,—“I think that egg must 
have been intended for my 
brother Bacon!” 

Apropos of troublesome liti- 
gants, the days of Mrs Weldon’s 
forensic feats are now far dis- 
tant, and, sad to relate, her 
solitary reappearance, as is too 
often the case with retired 
“stars,” was a dismal fiasco. 
But twenty years ago she was 
a power and something more in 
the High Court, in spite of 
public ridicule and professional 
prejudice, scoring triumph after 
triumph, such as fall to the lot 
of few of even the most practised 
advocates. One of her most 
effective weapons was her ex- 
quisitely modulated voice, which 
was capable of the subtlest in- 
flection of scorn and irony that 
I ever heard from human lips. 
Perhaps her most notable vic- 
tory was in an action she 
brought against that Ouida- 
esque Guardsman, Sir Henry de 
Bathe, who in his magisterial 
capacity had signed an order 
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for her committal to a private 
asylum. The case was tried 
by Baron Huddleston, a judge 
whose well-known proclivities 
for patrician society and sur- 
roundings rendered him occa- 
sionally a somewhat partial 
arbiter. In this instance his 
sympathies were from the first 
manifestly in favour of the 
aristocratic defendant, while he 
displayed towards the plaintiff, 
who was as usual conducting 
her own case, a harshness and 
brusquerie which were quite 
uncalled for. But judicial an- 
tipathies never greatly troubled 
Mrs Weldon, who, as a litigant, 
had very soon discovered that 
a dead-set by the judge, especi- 
ally against a woman, not in- 
frequently results in enlisting 
the sympathies of the jury. 
Accordingly, after one or two 
ineffectual attempts on the part 
of Baron Huddleston to stifle 
the whole business, Mrs Weldon 
was allowed to proceed. I did 
not hear much of her opening 
address, but was fortunate 
enough to be present during 
the first part of her examina- 
tion of Sir Henry de Bathe, 
which, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, I will give in dialogue 
form. It must be borne in 
mind that Sir Henry had been 
one of Mrs Weldon’s oldest 
friends, and that she was per- 
fectly acquainted with all par- 
ticulars as to his rank and 
status. 


Mrs Weldon (to witness). I believe 
your name is Sir Henry de Bathe? 
— Henry (with a lofty indifference). 


*. W. A baronet ? 
Sir H. Yes. 
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Mrs W. And formerly colonel com- 
manding the Scots Guards. 

PP . (with a touch of self-com- 
acency.) Just so. 

Mrs W. You are also, I believe, 
a county magistrate ? 

Sir H. (with a bored air.) Oh yes. 

Mrs W. Anything else? 

Sir H. (after a pause.) Not that I 
know of. 

Mrs W. Oh come, Sir Henry de 
Bathe, just refresh your memory, 
please. 

Sir H. (after a longer pause.) I 
really can’t recollect. 

Mrs W. Dear me, and I should 
have thought it so very important! 
Come, now, have you never heard of 
St Luke’s Asylum ? 

Sir H. (with an enlightened ex- 

ession.) Oh, ah, yes, of course ; but 
T mt thinking of that kind of 
thing, you know! 

Mrs W. 1 can quite believe that! 
Well, now, tell my lord and the jury 
what your connection with St Luke’s 
Asylum is. 

Sir H. Well, I am one of the 
governors, you know. 

Mrs W. Exactly. You are one of 
the governors of St Luke’s Asylum, 
which, I believe, is an asylum for 
sufferers from mental diseases ! 

Sir H. I believe so, 

Mrs W. You only believe so! 
Come, is it a fact or not ? 

Sir H. Oh yes, certainly. 

Mrs W. Well, now, will you tell 
us in what your duties as a governor 
of St Luke’s Asylum consist? (An 
embarrassed silence, during which the 
witness rather nervously adjusts his 
necktie.) I am waiting, Sir Henry 
de Bathe. (No answer.) Surely, Sir 
Henry de Bathe, you are not going 
to let the jury infer that, although a 
governor of this important asylum, 
you are unable to give any account 
of your duties ? 

Bir H. (after a further pause, and 
almost agitated attention to the ends 
of his tie.) Well, I—I look in now 
and then, you know. 

Mrs W. (with an inflection of con- 
summate irony.) “You look in now 
and then! (Zo the jury) I hope, 
gentlemen, you will appreciate the 
answer of the honourable baronet ! 
Here is a person who, in his capacity 
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of governor of a Lunatic Asylum, 
signed an order declaring me to be 
of unsound mind, and yet the only 
definition he can give of his duties 
is that “he looks in now and 
then !” 

[Sir Henry writhes, the jury smile 
with a significant air of sym- 
pathy, which renders a verdict 
for the plaintiff a foregone 


conclusion. | 


“Society” judges, such as 
the late Baron Huddleston, 
are, for obvious reasons, not 
satisfactory occupants of the 
Bench. With every desire to 
be impartial, they are insensibly 
prejudiced in favour of the class 
with whom they aspire to 
mingle, and in a celebrated 
trial that took place some 
twenty years ago, in which a 
certain sculptor, much affected 
by great ladies, was one of the 
parties, Baron Huddleston cut 
a figure which made him 
ridiculous in the eyes of the 
law, and almost a public laugh- 
ing-stock. Of the present 
judicial body, Sir Francis Jeune 
is the only member who mixes 
much in fashionable society ; 
and though he. has hitherto 
been fortunate in not having to 
deal with his hosts and hostesses 
in the character of delinquents, 
it is of course always possible 
that such a contretemps may 
occur, in which case it would 
require all the President’s tact 
and adroitness to maintain an 
attitude satisfactory to himself 
and to the public. In the old 
days, with the single excep- 
tion of Vice-Chancellor Leach, 
judges did not aspire to patri- 
cian society, and the spectacle 
of the chief of a tribunal for 
matrimonial causes eppearing 
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at a “smart” ball in fancy 
costume would have been hailed 
with pious horror. Lord Chan- 
cellors, of course, are in a 
different category; but even 
Lord lLyndhurst’s “ society ” 
proclivities were looked upon 
in many quarters with disap- 
probation, succeeding as they 
did the austere aloofness ob- 
served by Lord Eldon. Lynd- 
hurst, indeed, in spite of his 
legal genius, was by temper- 
ament much more qualified for 
a party than a judicial arena. 
One of those politicians who 
make expediency the main 
article of their creed, he was 
never troubled by scruples when 
they stood in the way of scor- 
ing a trick in the political 
game, and though Lord Camp- 
bell in his ‘Lives’ is un- 
doubtedly too hard on him, his 
volte face from principles that 
verged on Jacobinism to those 
that prompted the “Six Acts” 
has never been satisfactorily 
accounted for. For his popu- 
larity he was chiefly indebted 
to his many personal qualities, 
that of never forgetting a friend 
being prominent among them. 
The father of an old gentleman 
with whom I was acquainted 
had given Lord Lyndhurst, then 
merely the unknown son of a 
not too prosperous artist, his 
first brief, and, whether in or 
out of office, the Chancellor 
never forgot it. He befriended 
the family in every way open to 
him, and after one of them had 
proved a hopeless failure in 
every other capacity, rather 
than let him “go under” he 
made him one of his private 
secretaries. ‘Si sic omnes!” 
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Another ex-Chancellor of ex- 
ceeding charm, though of far 
inferior abilities, was the first 
Lord Chelmsford. I once had 
the good fortune to sit opposite 
him at a dinner-party, and was 
greatly struck by his courtly 
manner and sparkling talk, 
which were enhanced by un- 
usually handsome features, 
though he was then a good 
deal nearer eighty than seventy. 
One fact that he mentioned 
concerning himself astonished 
me not a little. The talk hap- 
pening to turn on naval sub- 
jects, he quietly remarked, “I 
am afraid I have forgotten the 
little I once knew on such 
matters, but I began life in 
the navy, and was a midship- 
man in the Copenhagen expedi- 
tion of 1807.” Lady Chelms- 
ford was also at the dinner, an 
amiable-looking old lady, whom 
it was difficult to credit with 
the affront on Mrs Disraeli 
which was said to have pro- 
cured the latter her coronet 
and Lord Chelmsford his congé. 
I have been told lately that the 
dismissal did not rest with Mr 
Disraeli, and perhaps the actual 
facts will come to light in Lord 
Rowton’s long-awaited bio- 
graphy. At all events, Disraeli 
subsequently showed a marked 
friendliness to members of the 
ex-Chancellor’s family, appoint- 
ing his second son, Alfred, per 
saltum to a Lord-Justiceship of 
Appeal—the only other instance 
of like promotion being, I be- 
lieve, in the case of Lord-Justice 
Mellish, though several law- 
officers and ex-law-officers of 
the Crown have been appointed 
to the same court without hold- 
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ing intermediate judicial office. 
It has always seemed to me a 
pity that no memoir of Lord 
Chelmsford has been given to 
the world. Though not a great 
lawyer, he was distinctly a per- 
sonage who lived in important 
times, and, moreover, had a 
very pretty wit. Perhaps his 
most felicitous mot was the 
following, which I do not think 
is very widely known. When 
Chancellor he had rather a par- 
tiality for reading prayers in 
the House of Lords,—a duty 
which, I believe, devolved upon 
the Chancellor in the absence 
of the junior bishop, or at any 
rate in the event of there being 
no spiritual peer present. On 
one occasion the prelate who 
should have read the prayers 
not having arrived at the pre- 
scribed hour, Lord Chelmsford, 
without giving him any “law,” 
proceeded to perform the cere- 


mony. Scarcely had the ser- 
vice begun when the defaulting 
bishop arrived breathless, but 


was of course too late. After 
prayers were over, as the Chan- 
cellor was preparing to note 
the occurrence according to 
custom, the bishop hastened up 
to the table with the petulant 
protest: “I think your lordship 
needn’t have been in such a 
hurry; you might have given 
me a moment.” 

“Oh, if that’s all,” rejoined 
the Chancellor, taking up his 
pen, “I'll make a minute of 
it.” 

I will close this chapter with 
an anecdote about another 
Chancellor, Lord Cairns, which 
illustrates the wide divergency 
between precept and practice. 
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Some years ago I ordered some 
hosiery of an Oxford Street 
tradesman with whom I had 
not previously dealt, and hap- 
pening to be at dinner when 
the articles were sent home, 
was rather annoyed at the 
messenger refusing to leave 
them without being paid. The 
next morning I called at the 
shop and expostulated at hav- 
ing been treated with what 
I considered scant ceremony. 
The proprietor politely apolo- 
gised, but explained that he 
always made a practice of not 
delivering goods without pay- 
ment in the case of a new cus- 
tomer, and proceeded to sup- 
port his usage by declaring that 
it had been enjoined by no less 
a personage than Lord Chan- 
cellor Cairns, who, according 
to the hosier, had intimated in 
some case that if tradesmen 
left goods without waiting to 
be paid, and afterwards failed 
to get their money, they had 
only themselves to thank. “I 
read this,” he explained, “in 
some newspaper, and at once 
resolved that I would in future 
act on his lordship’s advice, at 
all events where new cus- 
tomers were concerned. Curi- 
ously enough, not long after- 
wards who should come into 
my shop but Lord Cairns him- 
self, and ordered some shirts 
which, when made, were to be 
sent to his house in South 
Kensington. Accordingly, when 
they were ready I sent my man 
with them, and bearing in mind 
his lordship’s own excellent 
advice, I told him to wait 
for the money, which, to 
tell the truth, I was at the 
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moment rather in want of. 
My man, accordingly, on deliv- 
ering the shirts presented the 
bill to the footman, requesting 
that it might be paid. The 
footman at first seemed dis- 
posed to shut the door in his 
face, but on my messenger 
declaring that if payment was 
not made, his orders were to 
take the parcel back, the man 
departed to consult the butler, 
who appeared on the scene, 
bursting with indignation, and 
ordered my messenger to be off. 
The man remaining obdurate, 
the butler departed in hot haste 
for the steward, or Groom of 
the Chambers, who raged even 
more furiously, but to no pur- 
pose—my man still stood firm. 
Finally, this official departed, 
and after a short interval his 
lordship himself appeared, and 
hectored the man to such a 
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tune that he finally capitulated, 
and left the parcel minus the 
account. On hearing my man’s 
report of what had happened, I 
wrote a most respectful letter 
to Lord Cairns explaining that 
but for his own advice on the 
subject I should not have 
thought of requesting payment 
at the door; that, moreover, I 
really supposed (which was 
true) that he preferred to have 
this system adopted in his 
household; concluding with a 
hope that under the circum- 
stances he would not be 
offended. However,” added 
the disillusioned hosier, “his 
lordship took no notice of my 
letter, and actually kept me 
waiting two years for the 
money !” 

Moral. Be chary of judicial 
precepts, even when they eman- 
ate from a Chancellor ! 
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FROM THE HEART OF THE DEEP. 
TO THE PRINCESS MELISSINDE. 


“The Heart of the Deep, like the centre of an infinite circle, is found 
everywhere ; and those who have felt within their finite hearts the burning 
Heart of the Deep, that infinite Heart of fire, which is called Love, and con- 
sumes away the wild illusions of Space and Time, are often strangely aware 
of their forgotten immortality ; as if some poppy-blurred ivory gate were 
dreamily opening on the dim blue dells of the distant world wherein we 
lived before the beginning of our mortal years. A strange scene, a scent of 
secret flowers, a passing face, and something thrills us with mysterious rem- 
iniscences, and cries to us like a haunting but elusive refrain, the notes of 
which the mind attempts in vain to command for ever: and just as children 
when they happen upon some lovely unknown valley or covert glade in the 
greenwood say that they feel they have been there before ; so, also, when 
lovers are caught up by the surrounding sights and sounds, after the manner 
of a singer caught up and fired into force and exactness of tone and time by 
the surrounding orchestra, then the emulous heavens yearn down to meet 
their yearning, the future and the past are merged into the divine Vow, the 
senses are all mingled and confounded in the life of the Soul ; and these two 
mortal lovers, being for a moment made perfect, know all the wonderful 
things of God.”—Heaven and Hell. 


In other worlds I loved you, long ago: 
Love that hath no beginning hath no end: 
Low to her heart he breathed it, sweet and low; 
In other worlds I loved you, long ago; 
This is a word that all the sea-waves know 
And whisper as through the shoreless West they wend ; 
In other worlds I loved you, long ago: 
Love that hath no beginning hath no end. 


“Yet love can die!” she murmured once again ; 
For this was in that City by the Sea, 
That old grey City of Pain, 
Built on the shifting shores of Mystery 
And mocked by all the immeasurable main. 
“Yes; love can die!” 
Under the deep eternal sky 
His deeper voice caught up that deep refrain ; 
“A year ago, and under yonder sun 
Earth had no Heaven to hold our hearts in one! 
For me there was no love, afar or nigh: 
And, oh, if love were thus in time begun, 
Love, even our love, in time must surely die.” 
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Then memory murmured “No”; 
And he remembered, a million years ago, 
He saw the sea-waves wistfully westward wend ; 
And heard her voice whispering in their flow 
And calling through the silent sunset-glow, 
Love that hath no beginning hath no end. 


“Love cannot die!” How wild, how deep the joy 
That knows no death can e’er destroy 
What cannot bear destruction! By these eyes 
I know that, ere the fashioning of the skies, 
Or ever the sun and moon and stars were made 
I loved you. Sweet, I am no more afraid. 


“Love like ours can never die!” 
Under the deep eternal sky 
Her wild sweet voice caught up that deep refrain: 
There, in that silent City by the Sea, 
Listening the wild-wave music of Infinity, 
There, in that old grey City of mortal pain, 
Their voices mingled in mystic unison 
With that immortal harmony 
Which holds the warring worlds in one. 
Their Voice, one Voice, yet manifold, 
Possessed the seas, the fields, the sky, 
With utterance of the dream that cannot die; 
Possessed the West’s wild rose and dappled gold, 
And that old secret of the setting sun 
Which, to the glory of Eternity, 
Time, tolling like a distant bell 
Evermore faints to tell, 
And, ever telling, never yet has told. 


One, and yet manifold 
Arose their Voice, oh strangely one again 
With murmurs of the immeasurable main; 
As, far beyond earth’s cloudy bars, 
Their Soul surpassed the sunset and the stars, 
And all the heights and depths of temporal pain, 
Till seas of seraph music round them rolled. 
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And, in that mystic plane, 
They felt their mortal years 
Break away as a dream of pain 
Breaks in a stream of tears. 


Love, of whom life had birth, 
See now, is death not sweet? 
Love, is this heaven or earth? 
Both are beneath thy feet. 


Nay, both within thy heart! 

Oh Love, the glory nears ; 

The Gates of Pearl are flung apart, 
The Rose of Heaven appears. 


Across the deeps of change, 

Like pangs of visible song,} 

What angel-spirits, remote and strange, 
Thrill through the starry throng? 


And oh, what wind that blows 
Over the mystic Tree, 

What whisper of the sacred Rose, 
What murmur of the sapphire Sea, 


What dreams that faint and fail 
From harps of burning gold, 

But tell in heaven the sweet old tale 
An earthly sunset told? 


Hark! like a holy bell 

Over that spirit Sea, 

Time, in the world it loves so well, 
Tolls for Eternity. 


Earth calls us once again, 

And, through the mystic Gleam, 
The grey old City of mortal pain 
Dawns on the heavenly dream. 


Sweet as the voice of birds 

At dawn, the years return, 

With little songs and sacred words 
Of human hearts that yearn. 





1 V. Swedenborg. 
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The sweet same waves resound 

Along our earthly shore; 

But now this earth we lost and found 
Is heaven for evermore. 


Hark! how the cosmic choir, 
In sea and flower and sun, 
Recalls that triumph of desire 
Which made all music one: 


One universal soul, 

Completing Joy with pain, 

And harmonising with the Whole 
The temporal refrain. 


Until from hill and plain, 

From bud and blossom and tree, 
From shadow and shining after rain, 
From cloud and clovered bee, 


From earth and sea and sky, 
From laughter and from tears, 


One molten golden harmony 
Fulfils the yearning years. 


Love, of whom death had birth, 
See now, is life not sweet ? 
Love, is this heaven or earth? 
Both are beneath thy feet. 


In other worlds I loved you, long ago; 

Love that hath no beginning hath no end; 
The sea-waves whisper, low and sweet and low, 
In other worlds I loved you, long ago; 
The May-boughs murmur and the roses know 

The message that the dawning moon shall send ; 
In other worlds I loved you, long ago; 

Love that hath no beginning hath no end. 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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Or Captain John Smith of 
Virginia it is popularly be- 
lieved that, as an early Vir- 
ginian colonist, he was saved 
by the Princess Pocahontas 
from death at the stake to 
which King Powhattan had 
bound him; that he conse- 
quently ought to have married 
the lady ; and that the rest of 
his autobiography, dealing 
with extraordinary adventures 
in the Turkish wars,—single 
combats, sieges, and slavery, 
battle, murder, and hair-breadth 
escapes, —is a farrago of ro- 
mance, not to be taken seri- 
ously. The popular judgment 
is fairly correct, except, indeed, 
as it involves a slur on the 
character of Pocahontas, whose 
worst crime consisted in tum- 
bling, as a child, for biscuits 
before the settlers, and who, 
as Mrs Rebecca Rolfe, became 
the respected ancestress of sev- 
eral families flourishing in Aus- 
tralia and America to this day. 
But what is not generally un- 
derstood is that the key to 
Smith’s life—its piratical start 
—is given in his autobiography, 
which (though something dif- 
fuse, and overlaid with inven- 
tions designed to conceal his 
youthful follies) makes good 
reading—to the good reader. 
The truth is, that Smith has 
been the victim of his editors, 
who have not been able to 
understand their material; and 
a controversy which should long 
ago have been settled by the 
evidence, not: only of the auto- 
biography, but of easily access- 


ible State Papers, has been 
suffered to grow till it has 
made the whole story obscure, 
and therefore uninteresting, ex- 
cept to American antiquarians 
and pedigree-hunters. 

The actual founder of Eng- 
lish colonisation in America, 
sometime “Governour of Vir- 
ginia, and Admiral of New 
England,” was for certain years 
preceding his twenty - fourth 
summer a Barbary corsair. A 
born colonist and explorer, a 
hardy captain and leader of 
men, a skilled seaman, and 
withal an inveterate romancer, 
he was the finest flower of 
piracy, an Elizabethan born 
some years too late; a man 
of vast energy and irregular 
habits, who in a brief inter- 
val of respectability founded 
the United States. A retired 
pirate before he was thirty, 
he became a planter with 
his savings, shaped Virginia, 
mapped out New England for 
settlement, and thereafter (his 
earlier profession having, by a 
curious sequence of misfortunes, 
been brought to light) turned 
journalist. From 1615 till his 
death in 1631 he was a scribe 
in London, combining the work 
of a later Hakluyt with the 
inventions of a sort of Hun- 
garian Psalmanazar. And his 
final achievement, in the present 
day, has been to mislead Mr 
Arber into calling him the type 
of an English country gentle- 
man. 

When Queen Elizabeth de- 
parted this life in 1603 she 
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left many of her good sailor- 
men at a loss. The age of 
gentlemanlike piracy had gone, 
and they found themselves 
descended upon deformed Jac- 
obean times, when honest com- 
rades who refreshed themselves 
upon the coast of Barbary 
usually, in Smith’s excellent 
phrase, “died at Wapping.” 
Some of them “lived like 
Bashaws” for a while, plunder- 
ing the Spaniard, teaching 
“the Moores to be men of 
warre.” But mostly they fell 
into evil ways through licen- 
tious living; whereby the 
Moors, “ who knew scarce how 
to sail a ship” till they taught 
them, began to take the busi- 
ness out of their hands, and to 
start as Sallee Rovers on their 
own account. And this was 
the end of those lusty sailor- 
men: though that there were 
some of them left even towards 
the end of Smith’s life we may 
gather from his affectionate ad- 
monitions to them, hereinafter 
printed. Smith alone, having 
saved, by care in_ picory, 
some moneys, and finding trade 
slackening, adventured to re- 
gain a more reputable way of 
living. Let us come to the 
stable facts. Born in Lincoln- 
shire in 1580, he certainly 
travelled during early manhood 
in all the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. According to his 
own story, he wandered and 
gathered in Italy, in Hungary, 
in divers other countries too 
numerous to mention. He was 
a slave in Babylon, or in 
Constantinople; a favourite of 
the harem ; anon, in 1601-2-3, 
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a captain of horse in the Aus- 
trian army, by battery besieg- 
ing Belgrade. He was granted 
arms in 1603 by Sigismund, 
Duke of Transylvania, for hav- 
ing engaged two Turks single- 
handed and stricken off their 
heads. The arms are certainly 
on record to declare it. But 
Sigismund had apparently no 
right in 1603 to sign himself 
Duke; and possibly “Segar 
King of Arms was imposed 
upon,” as an American historian 
suggests,! “by Smith in 1625,” 
—in his journalistic period. 
The arms, in effect, may be 
taken as a sort of evidence of 
an alibi. The alibi, however, 
seems to have been overdone, 
for, as the same authority 
shows,” in about eighteen 
months of time he pretends 
to have had at least five 
years of adventure. Whatever 
may be the truth of it, there 
is no doubt that at this time 
he was much in the Turkish 
dominions, — probably more 
in the West Mediterranean 
than in Eastern Europe. And 
wherever he was a slave, if 
slave he ever was, it was in 
these years that he learnt his 
seamanship and his gunnery ; 
in these years that he became 
known among the pirates who 
afterwards ruined him by claim- 
ing him as their old brother-in- 
arms; in these years that he 
made himself a man. For a 
man he was—the very type 
and captain of adventurers. 
“What Francis Drake was in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth,” 
says Mr Arber, “that was Cap- 
tain John Smith in the reign of 





1 Brown, Genesis of United States, vol. ii. p. 1008. 
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her successor.” Which is true 
enough: though the “reign of 
her successor” made all the 
unfortunate difference. ‘One 
cannot read his ‘Universall 
Historie,’”” Mr Arber goes on, 
“without seeing that he was 
something more than a brave 
and experienced soldier.” ‘ Not 
only in his modesty and self- 
restraint, his moderation and 
magnanimity, his loyalty to the 
King, affection for the Church, 
and love for his country, did he 
represent the best type of the 
English gentleman of his day, 
but he was a man of singular 
and varied ability. His many- 
sidedness is seen, as he is a 
Captain of Artillery—in Hun- 
gary, in 1601; or while 
‘managing the fights’ of the 
French pirate-ship, off the 
Azores, in 1615; as he is a 
Captain of Cavalry—in Tran- 
sylvania, in 1602” ; and “as he 
is the first landsman who ever 
described in print all the parts, 
and all the working, of an Eng- 
lish ship; and who wrote our 
first ‘Sea Grammar’ in 1626.” 
It is curious English. And it 
is a no less curious blindness 
that persists in seeing a lands- 
man in the author of the ‘Sea 
Grammar,’ which is a sailor- 
man’s book from cover to cover, 
steeped in ship’s- grease and 
brine. But the unlikeness be- 
tween the stiff peak - bearded 
gentleman of the day and the 
shaggy John Smith who stares 
at one in the ‘ Universall His- 
torie’ is quite flagrant. The 
face is English and pleasing 
enough; bluff, round, fringed 
with a bushy circle of unkempt 
red hair — beard, moustaches, 
and whiskers: all that there 
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is of the most piratical ; 
or at least maritime to an 
extraordinary degree. One 
has only to read the epigraph 
to the portrait in the Sixth 
Book :— 


‘“‘These are the Lines that show thy 
Face ; but those 

That show thy Grace and Glory 
brighter bee ; 


So thou art Beasee without, but Gold 
within.” 


For details enlightening us 
as to his piracies we look, of 
course, in vain to the Memoirs ; 
but we have a story of an 
“enforced voyage” of short 
duration in a freebooting ship 
(Smith’s escapades of picory, 
it will be noted, are always 
recorded as involuntary), with 
abundance of vague recollec- 
tions in the manner of St Paul. 
“The Warres in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa taught me how to 
subdue the wilde Salvages in 
America,” he says. “Having 
been a slave to the Turks, 
prisoner amongst the most 
barbarous Salvages—always in 
mutinies, wants, and miseries ; 
blowne up with gunpowder; 
a long time prisoner among 
the French Pyrats, from whom 
escaping in a little boat by 
myselfe, and adrift all such 
a stormy winter night, when 
their ships were split, more 
than a hundred thousand pound 
lost they had taken at sea, 
and most of them drowned 
upon the Isle of Ree, not farre 
from whence I was driven on 
shore in my little boat,’—and 
so on. To the blowing up 
by gunpowder we shall come 
presently. The reference to 
it, and to this second enforced 
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voyage (of 1615), which is 
authenticated, show where we 
begin to touch firm ground. 
In 1604, “understanding that 
the Warres of Mully Shah 
and Mully Sedan, the two 
brothers in Barbarie of Fez 
and Moroco (to which he was 
animated by some friends), 
were concluded in peace, he 
imbarked himself for England 
with one thousand Duckets 
in his Purse,” the savings 
of piracy. This part of the 
Memoirs, we have a suspicion, 
may have been Defoe’s mine 
for the Sallee portion of 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ It con- 
tains a passage, in particular, 
about lions swimming in the 
sea, with other incidents, and 
a local colour generally, which 
seem familiar. 

Three years go by, and we 
know nothing more of Smith 
except that, on an occasion 
in his later life, being taunted 
that he was a “sturdy beggar” 
in Ireland during this inter- 
val, he appears to have been 
unable to deny it. But in 
the winter of 1606 the Vir- 
ginian project was afoot, and 
Smith began his real career. 
The material used for colon- 
isation was much the same 
under James I. as in _ his 
predecessor’s reign—dquite as 
plentiful, but a little more 
out at elbows. Elizabeth had 
noted in her adventurers their 
“so good order of government, 
so good agreement, every man 
ready in his calling.” But 
the younger sons and wastrels 
who sailed with Drake and 
Raleigh were bound, neverthe- 
less, most of them, to mend 
their broken fortunes :— 
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‘* Some to the wars, to try their fortune 
egwoethere, 
Some to discover islands far away.” 
—l[‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
Act I. scene iii.] 


Many of them were pirates. 
The bent was now to colonisa- 
tion. And Smith was the con- 
necting-link. We have a sea- 
song (quoted in ‘Lady Alimony’ 
as “that old catch of Tunis and 
Argiers”) which dates from 
Smith’s time, and might, with 
the change of a word or two, 
have served as well for this 
Virginian expedition as for his 
first Barbary voyage :— 


‘To Tunis and Argiers, boys ! 
Great is our want, small be our joys. 
Let’s then some voyage take in hand 
To get us means, by sea or land. 
Come follow me, my boys, come 
follow me ; 
And if thou die, I’ll die with thee. 


Courage, my sparks, my knights o’ th’ 
sun ; 
Let Seville fame what we have done. 
We'd better ten times fight a foe, 
Than once for all to Tyburn go. 
Come follow me, my boys, come 
follow me; 
And if thou die, I'll die with thee.” 


The national temper was per- 
sistent. “But the English- 
man,” wrote Sir John Fortes- 
cue, the old Lancastrian states- 
man, long before, “is of another 
courage. For if he be poor, 
and see another man having 
riches, which may be taken 
from him by might, he will not 
spare to do so, but if that poor 
man be right true.” The wars 
with Spain had ceased, and the 
streets of London were filled 
with men who had been soldiers 
in Ireland and the Netherlands. 
A hundred and five Adullam- 
ites, of whom Smith made one, 
forgathered in the winter, and 
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he sailed with them as a planter 
in the first of three ships which 
left Blackwall shortly before 
Christmas Day 1606,—the year 
after Gunpowder Plot. It is 
probable, in spite of the Irish 
“beggar” story, that he had 
invested some of his Algiers 
ducats in the enterprise ; for, 
as he discovered on landing, 
he was named a Member of 
Council in the Company’s sealed 
orders. In the meantime, like 
the shag-haired pirate he was, 
he had mutinied on the way 
out, and arrived in irons. But 
the orders gave him a fresh 
start. He was admitted and 
sworn of the Council in June 
1607; and in September, “as 
a member of a revolutionary 
cabal calling itself the Trium- 
virate,” deposed the President, 
and installed himself, with two 
others (one of whom, Radcliffe, 
was chosen to be the new Pre- 
sident), in power. From this 
point he took charge of the 
settlement—‘“ by mere force of 
character,” says the late Dr 
Toner, of Washington, “be- 
coming the leader and historian 
of the colony and the preserver 
of the early colonists.” Within 
a year he was titular head of 
the colony, corresponding as 
such with the Company in 
London. But his work lay 
mainly afield. His boat-voyages 
and excursions into the forest, 
—his explorations, diplomacies, 
and rencontres with the “Sal- 
vages,”—were incessant. Forts, 
stockades, maps, and treaties 
filled his days. In December 
1607 he was captured by King 
Powhattan, and released (as he 
told the story long afterwards) 
at the intercession of Poca- 
hontas, who, as Matoaka, alias 
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Rebecca, subsequently became 
wife to the worshipful Mr Rolfe, 
the first tobacco-planter in Vir- 
ginia; was received with due 
ceremony, as an Indian princess, 
at the English Court ; and died 
in 1617 at Gravesend, where 
her monument stands to this 
day. Smith explored and 
mapped the New England 
coast, all of it then within 
Raleigh’s Kingdom of Virginia. 
But his real achievement was 
that he insisted on delving, on 
real settlement,—on pioneer 
work,—as the only possible 
hope for the colony; and set 
his face against the washing 
for gold, which was the curse 
of early settlement in America, 
and had hitherto been en- 
couraged, not only by the 
advisers of the London Com- 
pany, anxious for immediate 
returns, but by the natural 
disinclination of the gentleman- 
adventurer for ordinary agri- 
cultural labour. Smith was of 
another type; new, at all events, 
amongst colonial Governors or 
Presidents of Council. There 
is no agriculturist so keen as 
your retired seaman; and the 
turbulent miseries of the life he 
had abandoned showed him not 
only the need of discipline but 
how to enforce it. He carried 
the feeling of the settlers with 
him. The example of Roanoke 
was before their eyes. 

“The worst mischief was, our gild- 
ed refiners,” wrote a colonist in 1608, 
“with their golden promises, made all 
men their slaves in hope of recom- 
pense. There was no talke, no hope, 
nor worke, but dig gold, wash gold, re« 
fine gold, load gold. Such a bruit of 
gold, as one mad fellow desired to be 
buried in the sandes, lest by their art 
they should make gold of his bones.” 


“This gold,” says the historian of 
‘The British Empire in America,’ 
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writing in 1741 (p. 358), “was a sort 
of Dust-Isinglass, which the English 
mistook for gold.” 

“Were it not,” our colonist con- 
tinues, “that Captaine Smith would 
not applaud all these golden inven- 
tions, Sessa they admitted him not 
to the sight of their trials nor golden 
consultations, I knowe not, but I heard 
him question with Captain Martin 
and tell him, except he would shew 
him a more substantial trial, he was 
not inamored with their durtie skill. 
Breathing out those and many other 
passions, never any thing did more 
torment him, than to see all neces- 
sarie businesse neglected, to fraught 
such a drunken ship with so much 
gilded dirt.” 

“Wee,” therefore, “not having any 
use of Parliaments, plaies, petitions, 
admirals, recorders, interpreters, 
chronologers, courts of plea, nor 
Justices of peace,” 


shipped the local Government 
home to England, and settled 
down to agriculture under 
Captain Smith. 

What this agriculture of the 
first planters meant we may 


gather from a view of an 
average outfit :— 


“Victuall for a whole yeare for a 
man:— the usual tion the 
Virginia Company estow upon 
ther Tenents they send. 4 


8 bushels of meal ‘ » § 
pease . 
oatmeal . 

1 gallon of aquivitie — 

1 " oil. 


2 on vinegar . 


£3 3 0” 


“ Household implements for a family 
of six persons. 


1 iron pot. 

1 kettle ° 

1 large frying-pan 

1 gridiron 

2 skellets . 

1 spit ° ° ° . 

Platters, dishes, spoones of 
wood . . . . 


tS Ore to HD 12 
o COOoaAanocor 


i 


£1 8 
VOL. CLXXIV.—NO. MLIII. 
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Say £20 (or, at present values, 
considerably less) for a year’s 
outfit for a family. It is per- 
haps unfortunate that the Boer 
Repatriation | Commissioners 
have not seen these figures. 

Smith’s recall to England, 
to explain the situation to 
the Chartered Company, soon, 
of course, followed. In the 
meanwhile, moreover, he had 
been injured, in one of his 
boat-voyages, by the accidental 
explosion of a bag of powder. 
He sailed for London in 1609. 
But Virginia was founded. 
What manner of man _ he 
was we may read not only 
in the success of the colony, 
thenceforward assured as a real 
Plantation, nor even in his 
own writings (his second mon- 
ument), but in the lament of 
his two most trusted lieutenants 
after his departure—a document 
explanatory both of Virginia 
and of John Smith. 


“What shall I say?” one of them 
writes, “but thus we lost him that, 
in all his proceedings, made Justice 
his first guide, and experience his 
second ; ever hating basenesses, sloth, 
pride, and indignitie more than any 
dangers; that never allowed more 
for himselfe then his souldiers with 
him; that upon no danger would 
send them where he would not lead 
them himselfe ; that would never see 
us want what he either had, or could 
by any means get us; that would 
rather want then borrow, or starve 
then not pay; that loved actions 
more than wordes, and hated fals- 
hood and cousenage worse then 
death ; whose adventures were our 
lives, and whose losse our deathes,” 


It is a fine character, and 
not the character of a 
“gascon” or a beggar, as 
Smith’s biographers (those of 
them who do not mistake him 

Cc 
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for a country gentleman) are 
wont to call him. There are 
many sound company - officers 
to-day who have showed in 
recent campaigns that they 
have something to learn from 
the ex-pirate. A good class 
of infantry captain, who never 
allows more for himself than 
for his men, and will certainly 
never send them where he 
would not lead them, is yet 
often a bad provider, and will 
see them want what he could 
easily get, either from the 
commissariat or from _ the 
enemy. 

Smith never returned to 
Virginia. The Council prob- 
ably listened to the complaints 
of the recorders, chronologers, 
and metallurgists he had sent 
home. At all events, he was 
not again employed by the 
Company. He turned for pat- 
ronage to the Prince of Wales. 
The heir to the Crown was a 
steady supporter of the Colonial 
party. Robert Tindall, “Gunner 
to His Highness Prince Henry,” 
who joined the first voyage of 
Virginia, thought it “no less 
than his duty” to forward to 
his master a “Journall of the 
voyage,” with a map of the 
country “of the which wee 
have taken a Reall and publicke 
possession in the name and to 
the use of your Royall father 
and our Gratious King and 
Soveraigne.” His letter was 
addressed “To the highe and 
Mightie Prince Henry Fred- 
ericke, prince and heyre ap- 
parente of greate Brittaine, 
Fraunce, Ireland, and Vir- 
ginia”’; a superscription which 
shows that the Elizabethan 
idea of a Kingdom of America 
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was not forgotten. ‘ What so 
truly suits with honour and 
honesty,” wrote Smith, “as dis- 
covering things unknown, erect- 
ing towns, peopling countries, 
and to gain for our native 
Mother - Country a Kingdom 
to attend her?” The Prince 
caught fire. It was as a result, 
mainly, of his countenance and 
favour—though he himself, 
most unfortunately in the long- 
run for Smith, died in 1612— 
that we find our captain pros- 
pecting the territories of the 
Northern or Plymouth Com- 
pany in 1614 with Captain 
Hunt and two ships. The 
maps, already prepared by 
Smith, of the country which 
on his return he was to christen 
New England (as opposed to 
the Southern colony, which ap- 
pears henceforward as Old 
(generally as Ould) Virginia, or 
Virginea Britannia, had been 
submitted, about a year before 
his death, to Prince Henry, who 
himself renamed many of the 
salient points, a mark of inter- 
est of which the canny seaman 
made the utmost possible use. 
About this time, also, Smith 
was appointed Admiral of New 
England by the Plymouth 
Company, an honour which, 
according to the portrait al- 
ready mentioned, he still re- 
tained in 1617. 

The brief period of prosperity, 
however, was not to last. In 
1615 he made two ventures, 
which together may be called 
the second New England 
voyage, in the latter of which 
he fell in with his old piratical 
associates. The adventure was 
chiefly at Plymouth, or at all 
events at West - Country, 
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charges; and the leading sub- 
scriber was Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges—a name recurrent in 
affairs of the day, and associ- 
ated with ‘Virginia from the 
earliest time of the Elizabethan 
colony. Lane, Raleigh’s cap- 
tain, writes from Port Ferdin- 
ando in Virginia ; and Dominic 
de Gourges was the Huguenot 
leader who in 1566, finding some 
of his countrymen gibbeted by 
the Spaniards “not as French- 
men, but as Lutherans,” hanged 
the like number of Spaniards, 
and labelled them hanged “not 
as Spaniards, but as traitors, 
robbers, and murderers.” The 
family seems to have been led 
to settle in Devonshire by its 
American interests. 

Having put back once to 


Plymouth in 1615, Smith, al- 
most immediately on setting 
out again in a small bark of 
60 tons, was chased by an 


English pirate, one Fry, for two 
days. At the end of which 
time the ships, coming to a 
parley, found that, as fellow- 
countrymen, they had no 
quarrel. The quartermaster, 
indeed, “had gold of the 
pirates.” But Smith refused 
the presents offered him; nor 
would he “come out of his 
Caben to entertain them; al- 
though a great many of them 
had beene his saylers, and for 
his love would have wafted us 
to the Isle of Flowers” (sc. 
Flores), said his steward, when 
under examination before a 
West-Country magistrate later 
in the year. Sir Lewis Stukely 
was the magistrate: Vice- 
Admiral of Devonshire, as 
Smith was Admiral of New 
England. “Strange” the crew 
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“thought it,” the evidence 
continues, “that a Barke of 
three-score tons with four guns 
should stand upon such terms” 
with a pirate-ship of 140 tons 
and 36 guns. “But when they 
knew our captain, so many of 
them had been his Souldiers, 
and they but lately run from 
Tunis, where they had stolen 
this ship, wanted victuall, and 
in combustion amongst them- 
selves, would have yeelded all 
to his protection, or wafted us 
any whither.” 

But Smith would have none 
of them, and thus they parted. 
So far, no great harm had been 
done. A parcel of honest Eng- 
lish pirates were no such fatal 
acquaintances, especially in the 
eyes of a Devonshire magi- 
strate, part-owner probably 
in the expedition. But “at 
Flowers,” the steward’s story 
goes on, Smith “fell in with 
a fleet of four French Pirates,” 
increased in a few days to 
eight or nine sail. The captain 
perforce went on board the 
senior pirate-officer’s ship, “to 
shew his Commission.” But 
the two fell out. The pirates 
kept him, “rifled our ship, 
and dispersed us amongst their 
Fleet.” In a few days’ time, 
however, Smith was able to 
establish solidarity even here, 
having evidently met with 
more of his old “saylers” and 
“souldiers.” For the French- 
men, re-collecting his crew, 
gave back the ship and all the 
provisions. Whereupon Smith’s 
people, not liking their com- 
pany, took the first opportunity 
of giving him the slip in the 
night, leaving their commander 
still in the senior pirate cap- 
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tain’s cabin. “With a false 
excuse,” says the steward, 
“faining for feare lest he 
should turne mann-of-warre” 
(i.e., rover), “they returned for 
Plimoth; fifteen of us being 
land-men, not knowing what 
they did.” 

Smith, thus abandoned, re- 
mained with the pirate fleet, 
more or less under constraint. 
“Two months they kept me in 
this manner,” he says, taking 
up the tale himself, “‘ to manage 
their fights with the Spaniards 
and to be a Prisoner when they 
took any English.” By the 
etiquette of his old profession, 
as practised by Englishmen, 
Spaniards and Portuguese were 
the main objects of legitimate 
buccaneering. A Protestant, 


and particularly a Protestant 
fellow -countryman, could not 
even be expected to pay toll, 
still less to walk the plank. 


Smith was confined, therefore, 
or, from a sense of delicacy, 
confined himself, to the cap- 
tain’s cabin whenever an Eng- 
lish ship was scuttled. But 
his gunnery was too useful, and 
he himself too much a man of 
action—too much Sir John 
Fortescue’s Englishman — to 
stand aside when there was a 
foreigner to plunder. Alto- 
gether a hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth of plunder was 
secured by his confederates in 
these two months. Meantime 
he was conducting an argument, 
or a negotiation, with them on 
the subject which had provoked 
their original disagreement and 
the seizure of the ship,—a sub- 
ject (Smith hints) not uncon- 
nected with some injury once 
inflicted by him on a French 
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settlement upon the North 
American coast. Whether it 
was Canada or Acadie that he 
raided, whether it was as Gov- 
ernor of Virginia during one of 
those boat - voyages, or (as is 
more probable) in the course of 
the New England voyage of 
1614, we are not told. In any 
case the Frenchmen talked of 
bringing him to account, at the 
end of the voyage, in the law- 
courts of their own country. 
And if the reader thinks that 
such a bagatelle as a summer's 
picarooning off Flores would 
in any way affect a patriot’s 
ability to set the law in motion, 
he has altogether failed to catch 
the innocent spirit of the times. 

Not wishing, however, to see 
these old matters raked up, 
Smith resolved to forgo the 
share which his services had 
earned him in the profits of the 
cruise, and dropped astern in 
a small boat one night near 
Rochelle, “in the end of such a 
storm that beat them all under 
hatches.” This was the night 
referred to before,—‘“such a 
stormy winter night,” when 
most of their ships were split, 
and themselves drowned upon 
the Isle of Ree. Smith, driven 
on the coast in the end, pawned 
his boat to find means to get to 
Rochelle, where he found the 
fleet wrecked, the most incon- 
venient of his adversaries miss- 
ing, and “some 3600 crowns’- 
worth of goods come ashore.” 
Which goods “I did my best 
to arrest,” he writes in 1616; 
“and the Judge promised I 
should have justice. But what 
will be the conclusion as yet I 
know not.” 

Upon the whole, this last, and 
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really enforced, voyage, might 
seem to have ended luckily 
enough. But a fatal and un- 
avoidable punishment, little as 
Smith seems at first to have 
apprehended it, was to follow. 
He never, in fact, recovered 
from the effects of Stukely’s 
inquiry. His protestations of 
innocence of any intent to join 
the pirates were possibly ac- 
cepted. There is no doubt, and 
his contemporaries may have 
believed, that he was taken 
prisoner against his will—that 
his one desire had been to pro- 
ceed on his voyage to New 
England. But the repeated 
and enthusiastic recognitions of 
their old commander by his 
former associates, their very 
refusal to deprive him of his 
ship, were damning in an age 
when corsairs and Englishmen, 
no longer demi-official agents of 
the Crown, were being hanged 
at Wapping. Smith was loth to 
believe it ; but nothing was now 
left to him beyond the memory 
of his admiralty—and a facile 
pen. 
For a few years he struggled 
against fate. There was an- 
other abortive voyage in 1617. 
The spirit of the nation was 
strongly bent on the colonies he 
had marked out. 


‘* And the spacious West,” 


wrote George Wither “to his 
friend Captain Smith” in 1616, 


‘Being still more with English bloud 


possest, 
The proud Iberians shall not rule those 


To check our ships from sailing where 
they please ; 

Nor future times make any forraine 
power, 

Become so great to force a bound to 
Our.” 
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In 1618 Smith writes to Lord 
Bacon (the letter is among the 
Colonial State Papers) offering 
to lead the Pilgrim Fathers to 
New England. He modestly 
alludes to his labours. “ Their 
fruits,” he says, “I am certayne 
may bring both wealth and 
honor for a Crowne and a 
Kingdom to his Majesties pos- 
terity.” But the times were “de- 
formed” (as an old chronicler 
is never tired of repeating) and 
out of joint. Raleigh was exe- 
cuted in this very year; and 
Bacon, as Lord Chancellor, had 
prosecuted him. Prince Henry 
was dead; and his successor 
was no Elizabethan. In vain 
Smith tried to arouse in him 
the ambitions which had in- 
spired his brother. In the 
Dedication of ‘New England’s 
Trials’ {2nd edition, 1622) to 
“the most High and Excellent 
Charles, Prince of Wales,” the 
new colony, it is prophesied, 
will attend her wished - for 
patron “with a trophie of 
honour, and a Kingdome for a 
Prince.” “To conclude,” says 
the Third Book of the ‘ Uni- 
versall Historie,’ “the greatest 
honour that ever belonged to 
the greatest Monarkes, was 
the inlarging their Dominions, 
and erecting Commonweales.” 
Rome, Carthage, Venice, and 
the rest grew from small begin- 
nings to be most famous States, 
“ Now this our yong Common- 
wealth in Virginia once con- 
sisted of but 38 persons.” “The 
gaining Provinces addeth to the 
King’s Crown,” says the Preface 
to the whole ‘ Historie,’ “ but ” 
(a subtle qualification in Stuart 
times) “ nothing but the touch of 
the King’s sacred hand can erect 
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a@ Monarchy.” In vain! Hack- 
writing was in this case the 
last resource of a man whose 
chiefest desire it had been for 
years to forswear piracy: and 
the new scruples of the age 
robbed England of an indomit- 
able but unlucky adventurer. 

But though thus denied, in 
retribution for his early sins, 
all hope of further employment, 
Smith never lost interest in 
the colonies—nor in life. He 
steadily span, in his Memoirs, 
a web of mystification over his 
adventures; he came to enjoy 
a certain position in Grub 
Street; he presided once in 
the City at a great dinner 
given by the clan of his name; 
his advice was even asked in 
1624 by his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for the Reformation 
of Virginia. For the infant 
settlement had its troubles 
in his absence. The “ Parlia- 
ments, petitions, recorders, and 
Justices of the peace,” whom 
he had expelled, returned, and 
with them many other devils 
—in particular, concessionaires. 
“To such,” wrote an indignant 
settler in 1621, “I wish accord- 
ing to the decree of Darius, 
that whosoever is an enemy 
to our peace, and seeketh 
either by getting monipolicall 
patents, or by forging unjust 
tales, to hinder our welfare, 
that his house were pulled 
downe, and a paire of gal- 
lowes made of the wood, and 
he hanged on them in the 
place.” 

Moreover, as Smith himself 
remarks after his departure 
from the colony, the number 
of felons and vagabonds trans- 
ported to Virginia brought 
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such evil report on the place 
“that some did choose to be 
hanged ere they would go 
there, and were.” It is sug- 
gested that these troubles of 
the settlement occasioned Lord 
Bacon’s memorable declaration 
that “it is a shameful and 
unblessed thing to take the 
scum of the people and wicked 
condemned men to be the 
people with whom we plant.” 
And as Bacon was a member 
of the Council constituted under 
the second charter, it is more 
than probable, says Lucas 
(‘Charters,’ &c., p. 28), that 
this view is correct. One 
rejoices that Smith had the 
opportunity not only of bene- 
fiting Virginia, but of driving 
a nail in the coffin of his 
ungrateful employers by his 
advice. He recommended the 
Lords Commissioners to re- 
sume the country to the direct 
government of the Crown; to 
simplify its administration, dis- 
pensing with ceremony and 
show; and to cease to try to 
“rectifie a common-wealth with 
debaushed people.”’ 

In the last scene of this 
tragic comedy the veteran ad- 
venturer (not old in years, for 
he died (1631) at fifty-one, yet 
having lived a full life) half 
withdraws, in a document in- 
stinct with actuality, the veil 
which, while he still might hope 
to evade their consequences, he 
had cast over the follies of his 
youth, ‘The True Travels, 
Adventures, and Observations 
of Captain John Smith’ were 
published in 1630. Chapter 
xxviii. deals with “The bad 
life qualities and conditions of 
Pyrats; and how they taught 
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the Turks and Moores to be- 
come men-of-warre.” Among 
Elizabethan pirates some few 
are mentioned by name (friends, 
no doubt, several of them, of 
Smith’s own), including that 
Flemming who gave the Lord 
Admiral at Plymouth notice 
of the coming of the Spanish 
Armada; Callis, “who most 
refreshed himself upon the 
Coast of Wales”; and Clinton 
and Purser, whom “ Queen 
Elizabeth of blessed memory 
hanged at Wapping.” (An 
interesting contemporary of 
Flemming’s— “the Spaniard’s 
Pilot for England in ’88,” the 
pilot of the Armada, an 
Englishman—was accidentally 
left behind in Virginia by a 
Spanish ship which came to 
spy out the land in 1616; and, 
being sent to England for ex- 
amination, passes out of his- 
tory.) Towards the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, Smith goes 
on, it was “incredible how 
many and rich prizes the little 
barques of the West Country 
daily brought home.” But 
after her death “our Royall 
King James . had no 
employment for these men of 
warre, so that” some of them 
“turned Pirats,” and retired to 
Barbary, where, 


“although there be not many good 
Harbours but Tunis, Argier, Sally, 
Mamora, and Tituane, there are 
many convenient Rodes, or the open 
Sea, which is theire chiefe Lordship.” 
“Ward, a poore English sailor, and 
Dansker, a Dutchman, made first 
here their Marts, when the Moores 
knew scarce how to sailaship;.. . 
and Warde lived like a Bashaw in 
Barbary ; these were the first that 
taught the Moores to be men-of- 
warre.” “Genning, Harris, Thomp- 
son, and divers others, were taken 
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in Ireland, a Coast they much fre- 
quented, and died at Wapping. 
Hewes, Bough, Smith, Walsingham, 
Ellis, Collins, Sawkwell, Wallistone, 
Barrow, Wilson, Sayres, and divers 
others, all these were Captaines 
amongst the Pirats;... and was 
it not strange, a few of these should 
command the Seas?” 

“Notwithstanding the Malteses, 
the Pope, Florentines, Genoeses, 
Dutch, and English Gallies and 
Men-of-Warre, they would rob 
before their faces, and even at 
their owne Ports, yet seldome more 
than three, foure, five, or six, in a 
Fleet ; many times they had very 
good ships, and well manned, but 
commonly in such factions amongst 
themselves, and so riotious, quarrel- 
lous, treacherous, ng gegen and 
villanous, it is more than a wonder 
they could so long continue to doe 
so much mischief ; and all they got, 
they basely consumed it amongst 
Jewes, Turks, Moores, and whores.” 

“The best was, they would seldom 
go to Sea, so long as they could 
possibly live on shore, being compiled 
of English, French, Dutch, and 
Moores (but very few Spanyards, or 
Italians), commonly running one from 
another, till they became so dis- 
joynted, disordered, debauched, and 
miserable, that the Turks and 
Moores beganne to command them 
as slaves, and force them to instruct 
them in their best skill: which many 
an accused runnagado or Christian 
turned Turke did, till they have 
made those Sally men, or Moores of 
Barbary, so powerfull as they be, to 
the terror of all the Straights.” 

“To conclude, the misery of a 
Pirate (although many are as suffi- 
cient Sea-men as any) yet in regard of 
his superfluity, you shall finde it such, 
that any wise man would rather live 
amongst wilde beasts than them ; 
therefore . .. I could wish Merch- 
ants, Gentlemen, and all setters-forth 
of ships, not to bee sparing of a 
competent pay, nor true payment ; 
for neither Souldiers nor Sea-men 
can live without meanes, but necessity 
will force them to steale ; and when 
they are once entered into that trade, 
they are hardly reclaimed.” 


It was probably Smith’s own 
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case. He concludes with an 
address to his old associates :— 


“Those titles of Sea-men and 
Souldiers have beene most worthily 
honoured and esteemed, but now re- 
garded for most part, but as the 
scumme of the nell regaine there- 
fore your wonted reputations, and 
endevour rather to adventure to 
those faire plantations of our English 
Nation ; which however in the be- 
ginning were scorned and contemned, 
yet now you see how many rich and 
gallant people come from thence, who 
went thither as poore as any Souldier 
or Sailer, and gets more in one yeare, 
than you by Piracie in seven.” 


Smith himself brought more 
reputation, perhaps, than wealth 
from those fair Plantations. 
Yet, if he died his day’s equiv- 
alent for a journalist instead of 
a Virginian magnate, that was 
not his fault, we may believe, 
but the fault of his crew who 
deserted him at Flores. 


‘* If in or outward you be bound,” 


he says in his only poem, “The 
Sea-Mark,” 


** Do not forget to sound. .. . 
The Seas were calm, the wind was 
fair, 
That made me so secure.” 


| He was, as his biographer 
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calls him, one of the best and | 


bravest of Englishmen: a Lin- 
colnshire Viking, the worthy 
co-mate of the Elizabethan 
Danes of Devon. 
too much to say,” pursues 
Mr Arber, “that had not one 
Captain Smith strove, fought, 
and endured as he did, the 
present United States of 
America might never have 
come into existence.”” Which, 


| 


“Tt is not ' 


! 
| 


; 
/ 


} 


| 


again, possibly might have been / 


no great loss. But that in 
no way diminishes Smith’s 
achievement. 

The tablet to his memory, 
“on the South side of the 
Quire in Saint Sepulcher’s,” 
London, is inscribed with some 
verses, not, I think, by himself, 
and now illegible, which speak 
of him as the founder of Vir- 
ginia, “that large Continence,” 
where 

‘* He subdu’d 
Kings unto his yoke, 
And made those Heathen flie, 
As wind doth smoke ; 
And made their Land, 
Being of so large a Station, 
A habitation 
For our Christian Nation.” 


HAROLD G. PARSONS. 
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A CHRISTIAN 


UNDER THE COVENANT. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


IT is not probable that the 
traditional theory of the Cov- 
enanters, as martyrs of freedom 
of conscience, will ever be erad- 
icated from the popular mind 
of Scotland. My purpose is to 
produce from among the ranks 
of the Persecutors a character 
who, in certain respects, and 
these essentially important, was 
infinitely more of a Christian 
than the Saints of the Covenant. 
As godly men, engaged in a 
holy war, the Covenanters 
might have been expected to 
set an example of clemency, 
sparing the lives of women, of 
course, and “giving good quar- 
ter” to gallant if mistaken 
opponents. It is true that the 
wars of the Saints followed the 
Irish rebellion of 1641, which 
was accompanied by many hor- 
rible deeds. Some Scottish 
Presbyterians of Ulster were 
sufferers. But the Rev. Mr 
Livingstone of Ancrum, a de- 
vout man in high trust among 
the brethren, says that many 
thought the Covenanting army 
which came for the protection 
of Ulster decidedly more ob- 
noxious than the Irish rebels. 
Here are his words: “I have 
heard some of them that escaped 
the sword of the rebels complain 
that they thought the oppress- 
ions and insolencies of some of 
the Scots army that came over 
was to them worse than the 
rebellion.” ! 


Whether these Covenanted 
Scots or the Popish Irish rebels 
were the worse, at all events 
the Irish as idolaters of course 
knew no better. To the Coven- 
anting mind Catholics were 
“antichristians,’ and allow- 
ances ought to have been made 
for them. It was therefore the 
obvious duty of Presbyterians, 
engaged in a Holy War, to set 
to the Catholics an example of 
lenity, and to avoid the sin of 
cruel and indiscriminate re- 
venge. “Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
Expecting, then, that the Cov- 
enanters would behave as 
chivalrous and Christian war- 
riors, conceive our disillusion 
when wefind them and their Pro- 
testant English allies especially 
revengeful and cruel? For ex- 
ample, on October 24, 1644, 
the English House of Lords 
passed an ordinance by which 
“all Irishmen, and all Papists 
born in Ireland, are excepted 
out of all capitulations.” All 
were to be shot or hanged 
when taken as prisoners. Nor 
was this cruelty, in Scotland, 
confined to “ Irishes ”—includ- 
ing Protestant “ Irishes”—and 
Catholics. On December 5, 
1645, the Commissioners of the 
General Assembly — ministers 
of the Gospel—petitioned the 
Scottish Estates, at St An- 
drews, for the blood of the 
Cavalier prisoners captured, 





1 Select Biographies, vol. i. pp. 165, 166. Wodrow Society. 
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some of them after quarter 
given, at Philiphaugh.' There 
was quibbling as to who had 
a right to give quarter. Before 
the battle Leslie gave orders 
that the Irish should have 
none. The preachers got what 
they wanted, but later a Com- 
mittee of the Kirk, in which 
sat the saintly Leighton, after- 
wards Archbishop of Glasgow, 
called out for more blood of 
cavaliers. This conduct was 
hardly to be expected from the 
saintly Leighton, but at that 
time he was a Covenanter. 

If any one looks at the 
‘Annals of Scotland,’ by the 
contemporary Sir James Bal- 
four, for this Parliament, he 
will find that the House orders 
the Irish prisoners “taken at 
and after Philiphaugh, in all 
the prisons of the Kingdom, to 
be executed without any assize 
or process, conform to the treaty 
betwixt both Kingdoms, passed 
in Act.”? This “treaty,” I pre- 
sume, was in accordance with 
the ordinance, already cited, of 
the English House of Lords of 
October 24, 1644.2 But the 
English ordinance says nothing 
about putting Irish women to 
death,—in cold blood. The 
Covenanting Scots bettered 
the English example, and the 
records of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment prove that they ordered 
Irish women, taken after Philip- 
haugh (September 13, 1645), to 
be killed after they had lain 
three months in the jails of 
Selkirk and other towns.‘ 

Balfour does not mention 
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this infamy, which has escaped 
our historians, I think, except 
Mr Craig-Brown in his ‘ History 
of Selkirkshire.’ Many of the 
wives of the Irish, or rather of 
Scottish Highlanders settled in 
Ireland, were massacred at or 
near the field of Philiphaugh, 
we know; and the late Rev. Dr 
Mitchell tried to palliate this 
deed, on the ground that the 
poor women probably were not 
the wedded wives of the de- 
feated Celts, as Patrick Gordon, 
in ‘Britane’s Distemper,’ as- 
sures us that they were. But 
what does it signify whether 
they had their Popish marriage- 
lines or not,—they were women, 
and they were murdered. Yet 
this was nothing to the cruelty 
of slaying, in cold blood, three 
months after Philiphaugh, the 
wretched women who had lain 
so long in Selkirk and Jedburgh 
jails. 

I am not quite certain whether 
the Parliamentarians of Eng- 
land, in the Civil War, really 
did slay all Irish prisoners and 
all Papists born in Ireland. 
On December 31, 1646, arrange- 
ments were made for ex- 
changing Irish for English 
prisoners. One hundred and 
fifty English prisoners at Wex- 
ford were in despair because 
Captains Gibson and Plunket, 
in English service, had actually 
thrown overboard and drowned 
fifteen Irishmen taken at sea! 
The gallant captains could not 
help themselves, for the October 
ordinance of 1644 ran that 
every officer who gives an 





1 Records of the General Assembly Commission. 


2 Balfour, vol. iii. p. 341. 
4 Act Parl. Scot., vol. vi. 1. 


Scottish History Society. 
3 Lords’ Journals, vol. vi. p. 34. 


See Index, s.v. ‘‘ Philiphaugh.” 
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Irishman, or Papist born in 
Ireland, quarter “shall be re- 
ported as a favourer of that 
bloody rebellion in Ireland.” 
Robert Vennard, an English 
prisoner at Wexford, writes to 
his wife: “If the cruelty of 
throwing men overboard be 
allowed, the English will suffer 
far more than the Irish, and 
great will be the number of 
widows and fatherless” (No- 
vember 9, 1646). Moreover, 
on April 1645 Rupert wrote 
a manly and spirited letter to 
the Commons. They had 
hanged thirteen [Irish pris- 
oners, none of them engaged 
in the rebellion; on the con- 
trary, they had fought against 
it. He had, in reprisals, hanged 


thirteen Roundhead prisoners, 
and he meant to persevere. 
He had taken, he said, prisoners 
of many nations, and of every 
grade of religious opinion, and 


had given quarter to all, but 
now, if the ordinance were kept 
in force, he must alter his 
methods.” Rupert’s reprisals 
may have modified English 
cruelty. In Scotland the great 
Montrose could not be induced 
to make reprisals, Wishart tells 
us; while not only were Irish 
prisoners from his little army 
“shot at a post” by the hun- 
dred, or butchered long after 
their defeat by the Covenant- 
ers, but Protestant gentlemen 
like Sir Robert Spottiswoode 
and William Murray were be- 
headed at the request of the 
preachers and of Waristoun. 
After this preface, proving 
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the ferocious revenges of the 
godly, I arrive at my Christian 
under the Covenant. Here, at 
last, in the Covenanted ranks, 
we find a man with a heart 
not a wolf’s heart, a man who, 
when he could, spared the lives 
of the helpless, and resisted the 
demands of Argyll and of a 
preacher for blood, unhappily 
without success. 

My Christian hero hath 
hitherto been somewhat slurred 
by those who failed to under- 
stand him. Mr Carlyle, for 
example, speaks of him, 
in Cromwell’s ‘Letters and 
Speeches,’ as “ Dalgetty,” and 
Sir Walter Scott admits that, 
ia some points, my Christian 
hero, Sir James Turner, does 
resemble the renowned soldado, 
Sir Dugald Dalgetty of Drum- 
thwacket. But Sir James 
Turner’s Memoirs were not 
printed for the Bannatyne 
Club till 1829. The ‘Legend 
of Montrose’ was written in 
1816, and it is not certain that 
Scott had seen the Memoirs in 
MS., or even that Constable 
had acquired the MS. so 
early. 

Sir James, in the preface to 
his ‘Pallas Armata,’ written 
about 1671, but published in 
1683, confesses himself to be 
“one of those whom the world 
nicknames Souldiers of Fortune.” 
He was of the same class, that 
is, as Alexander Leslie, Earl of 
Leven; David Leslie, the de- 
feated of Dunbar; Baillie, the 
defeated of every field where he 
met Montrose ; Sir John Hurry; 





1 For the cases of drowning Irishmen 
pp. 148, 149. 
2 Commons Journals, vol. vii. p. 329. 


see Historical MSS. Commission, vol. vi. 
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and Middleton (Earl of Middle- 
ton), who headed Glencairn’s 
Rising in 1654. Charles IT. 
then observed that the nobles 
were usually content to be 
colonels of regiments, and left 
the supreme military direction 
to “soldiers of fortune,” gentle- 
men of mean estate who had 
won their experience under 
Tilly, Wallenstein, Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Lion of the 
North, and other Continental 
men of the sword. Except 
Montrose, the Scots nobles were 
the poorest leaders possible, and 
in ‘Pallas Armata’ Turner 
implores the young lords, “as 
you will not learn Peaceable 
Arts and Sciences,” to study 
scientific soldiering. 

Turner himself, up to the 
age of eighteen, applied him- 
self “to the studie of humane 
letters and historie, in both 
which I allways tooke delight.” 
He really was a man of letters ; 
when he could not fight, he 
would read and write, even 
when a prisoner of war. Born 
about 1615, he went to “fight 
the foreign loons in their ain 
countrie” in 1632; “the Pres- 
byterians at that time made 
little or no _ noise.” The 
lad passed through “many 
brushes,” pitched battles, sieges, 
and onfalls, growing so hard 
that he relished “very spare 
diet, without a bed _ too.” 
Later, “I had learned so much 
cunning, and became so vigil- 
ant to lay hold on opportun- 
ities, that I wanted for noth- 
ing, horses, cloathes, meat, nor 
moneys”; but, even now, he 
was a man full of compassion 
for the miseries of non-com- 
batants, “a ruthful object of 
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pity to any tender - hearted 
Christian.” Turner does not 
dwell on his German wars, 
“that being the subject of one 
other story.” He left for Scot- 
land in 1639, stayed only a 
fortnight, but guessed that 
“there was something to be 
doing in his way in this his 
own dear native country,” as 
Dalgetty says. In 1640, being 
in Norway, he found one ship 
leaving for Hull, and another 
for Leith. Having “swallowed 
without chewing, in Germany, 
a@ very dangerous maxim, ... 
that so we serve one master 
honestly it is no matter which 
master we serve,” he tried to 
take ship for Hull, to offer his 
sword to King Charles. Miss- 
ing his ship by accident, he 
took the other, bound for Leith, 
and thence riding to Newcastle, 
he placed himself at the ser- 
vice of old Leslie and the 
Covenanters. Having quitted 
Scotland as a lad in 1682, 
when Giant Presbyter was 
“making no noise,” Turner 
had no affection for the Cov- 
enant or the godly Cause. 
Any master was good enough 
for him. At Newcastle he 
got the majorship of the regi- 
ment of Galloway, ‘“‘a place 
and a people fatal to me.” 
Leslie disliked Turner, on a 
private quarrel, and Turner 
had the lowest opinion of 
Leslie. Every one supposed 
that our Christian hero must 
be a Covenanter, so nobody 
made him sign the Covenant, 
though “I would have made 
no bones to take, swear, and 
sign it.” ‘A soldier only has 
his orders,’ Turner thought, 
like Captain Hedzoff. 
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He went, under old Leslie, to 
Ireland, after the Irish Rebel- 
lion, with the godly army which 
was rather more objectionable 
than the rebels. He was in 
Lord Sinclair’s regiment, which 
would much have preferred to 
be fighting for the king. He 
found that the English Puri- 
tans gave no quarter, “a thing 
inhumane and disavowable, for 
the cruelty of one enemy can- 
not excuse the inhumanity of 
the other.” Thus we see that 
the latitudinarian Turner is, in 
fact, much more of a Christian 
than the Puritan bigots. Newry 
was surrendered by the Irish 
“on a very ill-made accord, or 
a very ill-kept one.” The 
garrison and many townsmen 
were taken to the bridge and 
drowned, hanged, or shot. The 
soldiers then seized about 150 
women, and set about drown- 
ing them. While outcries are 


still raised, most justly, over 
Spalding’s account of certain 
women killed by Montrose’s 
Irish at Aberdeen (a misdeed 
about which the Burgh Records 


and Baillie are silent), we do 


not hear much about this 
earlier Covenanting outrage 
at Newry (1642). Turner was 
standing beside Sir George 
Munroe, the Scottish com- 
mander. He saw from afar 
the massacre of the women, 
sprang on his horse, galloped 
to the spot, and, drawing his 
pistol, saved all the women 
except about a dozen. There 
were famous preachers present 
at Philiphaugh and Dun- 
avertie ; but they either urged 
or did not prevent massacre, 
any more than did the devout 
Marquis of Argyll. The min- 
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isters and Argyll had not 
been trained, like Turner, in 
the cruel German wars: here 
the uncovenanted Dalgetty is 
the better Christian. 

The result of the massacre 
of Newry was reprisals by 
the Irish on hundreds of 
prisoners. A hurricane occur- 
ring, some of the Covenant- 
ing officers, “supposing that 
nothing extraordinary can be 
the product of nature,” at- 
tributed the storm “to the 
devilish skill of some Irish 
witches.” Being unpaid, the 
officers nearly mutinied. After 
a good deal of hard work, 
Turner went back to Scotland 
in 1644, and joined old Leslie 
at the siege of Newcastle. 
He tells a ludicrous anecdote 
of Leslie’s incompetence, and 
the dulness of Argyll, though 
“a good seaman,” in an affair 
of boats. Turner made no 
profit of his Irish campaigns, 
save “that I value more than 
any worldly riches, my dear 
wife, . . . thought by others, 
much more by me, to be of 
a good beauty.” They were 
not yet wedded, the lady 
being a Catholic, “which was 
very hateful to our leading 
men of Scotland.” Turner 
was now ordered to Stirling 
with Sinclair’s regiment, and, 
having time to look into 
matters, found The Solemn 
League and Covenant to be 
‘a, treacherous and disloyal 
combination.” Montrose at 
that moment made a sudden 
attack for the king on the 
Border, and reached Dumfries. 
Turner won over the officers 
of Sinclair’s to join Montrose, 
and intrigued with the Napiers 
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and Stirling of Keir, the most 
intimate friends of the great 
Marquis. They sent messengers 
promising to surrender to him 
Stirling and Perth. Either the 
messengers never arrived, or 
the perfidy of Lord Callander, 
mustering a Covenanted host, 
prevented Montrose from mov- 
ing north: he had reason to 
distrust Lord Sinclair, and so 
he went south, joining Prince 
Rupert the day after the 
defeat of Marston Moor. 

Sinclair’s regiment was now 
ordered into England, and, 
with my Christian hero, “‘made 
a fashion (for indeed it was no 
better) to take the Covenant, 
that under the pretence of the 
Covenant we might ruin the 
Covenanters, a thing (though 
too much practised in a 
corrupt world) yet in itself 
dishonest, sinful, and disavow- 
able. . . . No evil should be 
done that good may come of 
it.” This moralist has no 
doubt that the ruin of the 
Covenant was a good end, 
but he admits that the means 
to be employed were improper. 
The point must be left to 
casuists: in any case Turner 
did not get a chance to effect 
his purpose. 

Callander, with a large 
Covenanting force, including 
Sinclair’s regiment, did not 
change sides as he had prom- 
ised to do, and our hero took 
part in the storming of New- 
castle. “We gave very good 
quarter; of the plunder of 
the town I had not one 
penniworth,” Turner being, it 
seems, engaged in saving lives 
along the walls, not in vulgar 
looting. During the great year 
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of Montrose Turner remained 
inactive in England. When 
Charles, trusting to the honour 
of the Covenanted Lords, came 
to the Scottish army at 
Newark, he had an interview 
with Turner. “I assured him 
that he was a prisoner, and 
therefore prayed him to think 
of his escape, offering him all 
the service I could do him.” 
They were then interrupted, 
and never again allowed to 
meet. 

Shortly afterwards Turner 
was badly wounded in a duel, 
—“ Drink prevailing over my 
reason. ... Drinking, I con- 
fess, besides the sin against 
God, hath brought me in many 
inconveniences.” These were 
the first wounds that he ever 
received, either in battle, siege, 
or the monomachia. The Scots 
having given up the king, “to 
the eternal shame of the whole 


nation,” Turner joined Argyll 


and David Leslie in their 
expedition against Montrose’s 
old ally, Colkitto, in Kintyre. 
Col had deserted Montrose 
before Philiphaugh, so “I 
thought it duty to fight 
against these men,’’—a remark- 
able refinement on the part 
of our hero, who had al- 
ways fought against the king 
through the accident of taking 
the wrong ship. 

Col, “stout enough but no 
soldier,” left 300 of his best 
men in the waterless castle of 
Dunavertie. They had to yield 
to what Leslie called “the 
kingdom’s mercy, and not to 
his.” “A _ nice distinction,” 
says Turner. The fact was 
that Argyll, though not in 
command, was present, repre- 
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senting the Estates, and a 
preacher called Nevoy might be 
taken to represent the Kirk. 
After two days’ hesitation, all 
the prisoners, except one whom 
Turner saved, were cruelly 
butchered in cold blood. Tur- 
ner was called as a witness at 
Argyll’s trial in 1661, and said 
that he never heard Argyll 
advise Leslie to do the deed. 
“ What he did in private I know 
not.” This must mean that he 
knows not at first hand, for, in 
criticising Bishop Guthry’s 
then unpublished MS., he 
writes, “It is true David Leslie 
hath confessed it afterwards to 
several, and to myself in par- 
ticular, oftener than once, that 
he had spared them all, if that 
Nevoy, put on by Argyll, had 
not by preachings and impre- 
cations instead of prayers led 
him to commit that butchery.” 
Turner argues that, by the laws 
of war (see also his ‘Pallas 
Armata’), Leslie was within 
his right, and that the prisoners 
“had shed much _ innocent 
blood,” deserted Montrose, and 
disobeyed the king’s command 
to lay down arms. “Yet per- 
haps their well-deserved punish- 
ment was inflicted on them by 
the wrong hand.” ‘TI several 
times spoke to the lieutenant- 
general [Leslie] to save those 
men’s lives, and he always 
assented to it,” but Mr John 
Nevoy (“the wrong hand”), 
appointed by the Kirk to be 
Leslie’s chaplain, “ never ceased 
to tempt him to that bloodshed ; 
yea, and threatened him with 
the curses that befell Saul for 
sparing the Amalekites. . . . 
And I verily believe that this 
prevailed most with Leslie, who 
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looked upon Nevoy as the rep- 
resentative of the Kirk of 
Scotland. In such 
cases, mercy is the more Christ- 
ian, the more honourable, and 
the more ordinary way, in our 
wars in Europe.” 

There is not much doubt as to 
which is the moreChristian way, 
but the godly party preferred 
not to set a Christian example. 
At Duniveg siege old Col was 
taken, “on some parole or 
other,” condemned by a Camp- 
bell jury, and hanged. Argyll, 
however, stopped an attempt 
to butcher “all the whole clan 
of Maclean.” In 1648, when 
the Parliament raised forces to 
rescue Charles I. from prison 
(under “ the Engagement ”), the 
Kirk, backed by Argyll, rose 
in rebellion against the State. 
Turner, in Glasgow, quartered 
soldiers on the recalcitrants, and 
marched his men out of church 
when the Rev. Mr Dick reviled 
the king. ‘This was that great 
and wellnigh inexpiable sin 
which I committed against the 
sacred sovereignty of the Kirk ; 
for which all members were so 
implacable and_ irreconcilable 
enemies to me afterward.” 
The Kirk used a communion 
at Mauchline as a rallying-point 
of rebellion against the State ; 
“so handsomely could these 
hypocrites make the commem- 
oration of our Saviour’s suffer- 
ings and death—that peace so 
often inculcated, and left as a 
legacy by our blessed Lord— 
the symbol of war and bloody 
broils.” There was a fight be- 
tween the army of the Estates 
and about 2000 armed and 
“slashing communicants”; their 
officers were taken, and sen- 
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tenced to be hanged and shot, 
their seven preachers (including 
Nevoy) were turned loose, and 
the condemned officers were 
then pardoned, “to which I 
was very instrumental, though 
I had been president of the 
court of war,” or court-martial. 

This was injudicious clem- 
ency: the Scottish army for 
the king’s rescue, defeated by 
Cromwell at Preston, was op- 
posed, on the return of its 
remnants, by the Kirk’s force of 
Whigamores. Argyll and the 
Kirk seized power, a kind of 
Parliament was held, and all 
parties to the gallant Royalist 
effort were deprived, by “The 
Act of Classes,” of civil and 
military functions. Thus Scot- 
land lay divided and prostrate 
at the feet of the Kirk, the king 
was put to death, and when 
Charles II. had swallowed the 
Covenant, the Kirk party, by 
Leslie’s army of 


“purging” Le 
its efficient regimental officers, 
handed the nation over toCrom- 
well at the rout of Dunbar. 


Meanwhile Turner, after 
characteristic adventures with 
the army defeated at Preston, 
lay a prisoner at Hull. Despite 
orders from his Scotch enemies, 
conveyed through Cromwell, 
Turner was well treated, and 
wrote essays on Queen Mary 
and other historical characters, 
which are still in MS. in the 
British Museum. He appears 
as a defender of Queen Mary, 
and translates French and 
Latin poetry in her praise. 
During Cromwell’s absence in 
Ireland, Colonel Overton, “the 
most courteous Independent I 
ever met with,” procured 
Turner’s release, on condition 
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that he crossed the seas, on 
November 1649. Failing to 
join Montrose in his last fatal 
expedition, he landed in Scot- 
land the night before Crom- 
well’s victory at Dunbar 
(September 3, 1650). He had 
to lie low, as the Kirk was still 
persecuting men who had been 
with the army of the Engage- 
ment in 1648. In October the 
westland Whigs “hatched the 
monstrous Remonstrance ” ; 
their separate army, under 
Ker, was well beaten by 
Lambert at Hamilton; had the 
Remonstrators won, Turner 
thought that Charles II. 
“would have been just as safe 
at Perth as his father was at 
Westminster.” 

The posture of affairs was 
eccentric. South of Forth, 
Cromwell and Lambert were 
all powerful. At Stirling lay 
a starving Scottish army in 
the interests of king, Coven- 
ant, and the less rabid party 
of the preachers. In_ the 
north, Middleton and Ogilvy 
were collecting a truly Royal- 
ist force. In the _ south- 
west, between Dumfries and 
Hamilton, was Ker’s and 
Strachan’s independent Whig- 
amore command, in sympathy 
with the wilder fanatics among 
the ministers. At Stirling the 
Rev. Mr Guthrie (later hanged) 
was “preaching the poor little 
army down,” the army which 
stood for king plus Covenant. 
Nobody knew what the inde- 
pendent fanatics of Ker’s and 
Strachan’s force intended; they 
had forsworn the Royal, but 
had not accepted the Crom- 
wellian cause. Had _ they 
beaten Lambert at Hamilton 
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they might have marched 
against the king at Perth, so 
Turner held, and Charles liked 
the look of affairs so ill that 
he made “the Start,” and fied 
to join Ogilvy, the friend of 
Montrose. He was caught, like 
a runaway schoolboy; the 
Royalists and the Stirling 
army came to terms; Strachan 
was excommunicated ; Mid- 
dleton (excommunicated by 
Guthrie and Co.) was freed 
from excommunication, after 
doing penance in sackcloth, 
and it was altogether a pretty 
mess that the Kirk and Argyll 
had made of Scotland. 

The Kirk now split into two 
irreconcilable parties, both of 
which, we must remember, ad- 
hered to the Covenant, and 
attacked or solicited Charles, 
at the Restoration, because the 
English Liturgy was used in 
his private chapel in England. 
Both parties were staunch to 
the old Presbyterian claim to 
clerical interference in secular 
affairs, though the milder fac- 
tion, the Resolutioners, or some 
of them, verbally disclaimed 
this pretension. 

The immediate result of the 
situation of 1651 was the gal- 
lant but desperate march of 
Charles to Worcester. Many 
of his army, and Turner, before 
they were allowed to join, had 
to make sham _ repentance. 
“The ministers of the Gospel 
received all our repentances as 
unfeigned, though they knew 
well enough they were but 
counterfeit. . . . If this was 
not to mock the all-knowing 
and all-seeing God to his face, 
then I declare myself not to 
know what a fearful sin hypoc- 
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risy is,” quoth our hero. Here 
the Remonstrators agreed with 
him. 

He was taken at Worcester 
(September 3, 1651), declined 
to give his parole, and at Ox- 
ford, aided by a bargee, a 
barber, and a shoemaker, es- 
caped over the roofs of houses, 
and, “not without merrie pass- 
ages,” escaped, disguised him- 
self, and with six Royalist 
bargees, “lusty, strong, loyal 
fellows, but extremely de- 
bauched,” walked to London, 
drinking at every alehouse on 
the way. 

At Marlowe Turner hired an 
old horse, and rode through 
two hundred red-coats unsus- 
pected. In London he found 
friends. He had a final bout 
with his bargees, who refused to 
take his guineas, but tore the 
ribbons from his coat, to wear 
when the king came to his own 
again. Mrs Turner had been 
in Dundee when Monk sacked 
the town, and massacred men 
and women there (September 1, 
1651); but she escaped with 
bare life, and walked to Dysart. 
Turner, in town, invented three 
ways for Middleton’s escape 
from the Tower. His execu- 
tion was intended, but one of 
Turner’s three plans (a false 
key, a black suit of clothes, and 
a red periwig) did the trick, 
and Turner made off to Paris, 
where he kissed the hand of 
Charles II. He returned to 
Scotland in 1654, during Glen- 
cairn’s guerilla war, where, after 
a skirmish, he again saved the 
lives of prisoners, “partly with 
entreaties, and partly with 
horrible threatenings of an 
after-revenge.” At this time 
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he was with guerillas or moss- 
troopers, who annoyed the Eng- 
lish during Glencairn’s and 
Middleton’s Highland rising. 
The influence of Argyll and 
the quarrels of the Royalist 
chiefs ended in the skirmish of 
Loch Garry. The little army 
broke up before Turner could 
reach the main body. He took 
ship at Anstruther, went to 
Aix-les-Bains, and told Hyde 
that to serve King Charles he 
would start, if necessary, for 
Japan. But at Aix he had to 
stay, the baths being sovran 
for a certain Highland cutane- 
ous disorder, “epidemical, al- 
most, in the place from whence 
I brought it.” 

After a good deal of mixed 
soldiering in Northern Europe, 
Turner came to London at the 
Restoration. He was knighted, 
“an honour truly never desired 
or deserved by me,” but Middle- 
ton, from some private grudge, 
stood between him and em- 
ployment. In 1663, Middleton 
having been deprived of power 
in Scotland, while Rothes took 
his place there, Sir James did 
receive a commission in the 
royal army, which led to the 
only misfortunes that he did 
not regard as rather “ merrie 
passages,” 

“A soldier has only his 
orders.” Scotland was not 
settled: the Whigamores—the 
religious, independent, anti-na- 
tional party, the “ Remonstra- 
tors””—were strong, especially 
from Glasgow to Galloway. 
The embers of Presbyterian 


anarchism, or theocracy, were -: 


glowing: any State would have 
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had to take order with the in- 
veterate curse of secular inter- 
ference by preachers. Almost 
a hundred years earlier, the 
Regent Morton is said to have 
observed that Scotland would 
never be at peace till some 
ministers were hanged, and a 
beginning was made with the 
Rev. James Guthrie. 

What was to be done? As 
every one knows, what was 
meant for a moderate Epis- 
copacy, without the hated 
Liturgy, and without the Ar- 
ticles of Perth (enjoining the 
idolatrous custom of kneeling 
at the Holy Communion), was 
introduced. The Church, says 
Archbishop Leighton, “has not 
of solemn and orderly public 
worship so much as a shadow.” ! 
This might seem satisfactory 
in itself to Presbyterian minds ; 
still there were bishops, and 
something under 300 ministers 
were “outed,” just as con- 
formist ministers had been 
“outed” by the Presbyterians 
in 1638-1639. The object was 
to get rid of these mothers of 
mischief, the Covenants, in- 
sanely supposed to be binding 
on all posterity forever. It was 
necessary to make impossible 
the eternal interferences of the 
“ prophets ” with secular affairs. 
But the managers of a neces- 
sary resistance to the “ pro- 
phets” were men like Middle- 
ton (who had his sackcloth to 
avenge), and like the cruel, 
brutal, ignorant Rothes, whose 
face is the most hideous and 
malign of any in our history. 

Congregations would not 
attend the new ministers ; they 
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mustered in conventicles, and 
such people were fined, precisely 
as Catholics for a hundred 
years had been, and still were 
to be, fined and persecuted in 
England and Scotland. All 
this was part of a system of 
which Presbyterians had been, 
and continued to be, as guilty 
as Anglicans. The difference 
was that the system was now 
applied to Presbyterians. To 
fine and quarter soldiers on 
recalcitrant Presbyterians were 
the orders of the good Turner, 
and he executed them with 
military punctuality. He was 
devoid of prejudice as to 
shades of difference in religious 
opinions: he had married a 
Catholic. If we listen to 
Wodrow (who vainly tried to 
procure Turner’s MS. Memoirs), 
“Sir James Turner and his 
soldiers continued to make ter- 
rible havock in the west, and 
especially the south. That 
country was made a wilderness, 
and wellnigh ruined.” ! Turner, 
on the other hand, says that 
“he never came the full length 
of his orders,” sometimes not 
fining at all, at others im- 
posing the sixth, third, or 
half of the fines. Before the 
outbreak of November 1666 
Turner had not seventy soldiers 
under his command, and these, 
except thirteen, were widely 
scattered at quarters on recal- 
citrants. In May, “at my 
very earnest desire,” an Act had 
been passed “to ease the phan- 
aticks for some time of cessing,” 
with an amnesty for past 
offences. “I dealt as favour- 
ably as I could with these who 
were averse from Church 
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government.” Any reader of 
Turner, either in his Memoirs 
or in ‘ Pallas Armata,’ must see 
that he was a kind-hearted 
man, and he confesses his aver- 
sion to his odious employment 
in 1665-1666. The writer of 
‘ Naphtali’ (1667), whom Turner 
speaks of with contempt, as- 
sures us that Sir James and 
his men “ laid both parishes and 
country -sides almost wholly 
desolate.” To be sure, the 
people signed an acknowledg- 
ment that “Sir James had 
used them civilly and dis- 
creetly,” or rather, “are urged 
and compelled,” by the bishop 
and his synod, to sign it. In 
any case, the force at Turner’s 
disposal could not have reduced 
south-west Scotland to the de- 
solation which Wodrow seems 
to describe after ‘ Naphtali.’ 
The real blame lay on the 
imbecile orders which forced 
Turner to scatter his handful 
of men in quarters over a wide 
extent of country. In the first 
place, small parties of Frank 
Bothwells and Tam Hallidays 
were let loose, without Turner’s 
superintendence, to work their 
will on the peasantry. As 
he says, if outrages had been 
reported to him (one was a 
mere trooper’s jest), he would 
have punished their authors. 
But these were the charges 
of an anonymous libel: none 
such were sworn to in the 
depositions taken after Turner 
had been made a scapegoat. 
Secondly, not having his men 
with him, Turner, then suffer- 
ing from dysentery, was cap- 
tured at Dumfries by a band 
of rebels (November 15, 1666). 
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The circumstances which led 
to this rising are variously 
stated by ‘ Naphtali,’ Wodrow, 
and Turner. A few men at 
Dalry, in Glenkens, shot a 
trooper, doubtless for some op- 
pressive act. Turner says that 
M‘Lennan of Barscobe shot a 
corporal, and the corporal de- 
clared that his offence was 
refusal to take the Covenant. 
In any case Turner was seized 
by an armed party under one 
Gray; his arms, papers, and 
money were made prize, and he 
was hurried about the country, 
often threatened with death, 
but always observant, humor- 
ous, and anxious (in his report 
to Rothes) to say a good word 
for every one who treated him 
kindly. Turner vainly argued 
that he could be no prisoner 
of war, for no war had been 
declared: his military law was 
thrown away: his parole was 
refused: he was “ entertained 
the whole night with discourses 
of death.” The captain, Gray, 
was a person about whom 
he could get no information ; 
he spoke of having superior 
officers in Ayrshire. Wodrow 
says that he was a merchant 
in Edinburgh ; Burnet, that he 
made off with Sir James’s 
money; the editor of Wodrow 
thinks that he retired “in a 
pet,” because Neilson of Cor- 
sock would not let him shoot 
Turner. The whole affair 
seems to have been an im- 
pulsive, unconcerted move- 
ment. 

The Galloway rebels marched 
about under Barscobe, Corsock, 
and a preacher. They were 


joined by another preacher, 
Welch, and by Maxwell of 
Monreith, who seems to have 
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thought the business rather 
a “lark,” and merrily invited 
the captive to hear a “ phana- 
tick sermon.” Monreith, when 
things went wrong, after a 
rapid ride home, escaped to 
Ireland, and was heard of no 
more. Turner was ready to 
enjoy any religious privileges, 
but, as there was no sermon, 
he stood the preachers ale, for 
the amusement of hearing them 
utter long graces before drink, 
including a prayer for the 
knight’s conversion. Turner 
thought highly of the Covenant- 
ing infantry. “I never saw 
lustier fellows or better 
marchers.” The cavalry also 
manceuvred “handsomely, to 
my great admiration.” They 
renewed the Covenant, which, 
some averred, decreed that 
Turner should be put to 
death, but he escaped by one 
vote. At most the rebels were 
never more than 1100. Many 
deserted, among them _ the 
famous prophet, Peden. Colonel 
Wallace, a soldier of experience 
had now come from Edinburgh 
to lead the rebels, Dalyell of 
Binns with the regular troops 
following them. Wallace was 
proud of his own strategy; 
he could move on Glasgow or 
Edinburgh at will. He chose 
Edinburgh, and came within 
two miles of the terrified town 
—encouraged by a rumour of a 
Dutch fleet on the coast. They 
found, however, no chance of 
recruits from the town, and 
wandered to Rullion Green. 
After a skirmish in the morn- 
ing, and the flight of some forty 
horsemen, it became clear that 
there would be a battle, and 
Turner vowed, if the Royal 
forces were victorious, to protect 
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eight of his guards if they 
would do as much for him. 
The rebels were routed, and 
Turner with four of his guards 
rode to the Duke of Hamilton. 
He was now safe; he secured 
the pardon of his four men, 
gave them money, and sent 
them home. 

A year or more later it was 
thought advisable to “put at” 
Sir James, as if he had been 
responsible for the cruelties 
that caused the Rising. His 
commission had been taken 
from him by the rebels; he 
thought it wise to admit certain 
faults; he cleared himself as to 
his dealings with the money 
paid to him in fines; and the 
result may be given in the 
words of Wodrow: “To stop 
the clamour of the country it 
was thought proper to remove 
him from his posts, and many 
were of opinion his commissions 
were so large that he ought not 
to have received them.” In 
short, Sir James was a con- 
venient scapegoat, not being a 
man of birth and family. He 
wrote his Memoirs in 1670, 
and in 1670-71 his ‘Pallas 
Armata.’ It is a useful book 
to those who would understand 
the arms and drill of the period, 
and a diverting book, thanks to 
the quiet humour and friendly 
style of the author. He lived 
till 1685 at least, and his wife, 
of whom he often speaks in a 
tone that goes to the heart, till 
1710. Had Turner not been 
put on anemployment in which 
it was impossible to escape 
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censure, we might have known 
nothing about him, for his loss 
of his offices gave him leisure 
to write his Memoirs. But, 
now that we do know him, may 
we not reckon him a very 
brave, active, good-hearted, and 
agreeable companion, a man of 
sense in an age of religious 
lunacy, a scholar, as a soldier’s 
learning goes, and, generally, a 
good fellow ? 

We have heard from Sir 
James that he saved lives 
whenever he had the power. 
From a Covenanting source 
I give an example, not men- 
tioned by himself. Neilson of 
Corsock, one of his captors at 
Dumfries, was taken, tortured 
by the devilish Rothes, and 
sentenced to death. “Sir 
James Turner made all the 
friendship he could for 
Corsock’s life, in respect that 
he had spared Sir James’s life, 
when it was in his power to 
take it.” A “curate,” finding 
that Turner was likely to 
succeed, is said to have inter- 
fered, and induced the bishops 
to get the sentence on Corsock 
confirmed. Now, in his report 
to Rothes, Corsock’s name 
only once incidentally escapes 
Sir James’s pen, and through- 
out he is mainly intent on 
describing the good treatment 
which he received at several 
hands rather than in denouncing 
his captors. Though not pre- 
cisely a saint, Turner shines, 
where humanity is concerned, 
in comparison with the saintly 
enthusiasts of the Covenant. 





1 Account of Neilson of Corsock, Wodrow MSS. ; Law’s ‘ Memorialls,’ p. 17, 
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There is a story of horrid excesses by Turner, in the Life of the Rev. Mr 
It is conceivable that among ‘‘ the inconveniences of drink” such 
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SOMETHING in the nature of 
a thunderbolt has within the 
last few weeks fallen upon my 
establishment, and one and all 
the members thereof have be- 
gun to realise what the crack- 
brained Prince of Denmark 
meant when he declared that 
the time was out of joint. 

Had my old pet bantam- 
cock — now, alas! almost be- 
yond the age of crowing— 
suddenly so far departed from 
his usual habits as to be guilty 
of laying an egg; had my 
portly cook, a professed man- 
hater from her youth up,—she 
entered herself at the last 
census as forty, — announced 
her intention of committing 
matrimony, I question whether 
so great wonderment would have 


pervaded my domestic circle as 
was evoked by the momentous 
and wholly unexpected news of 
Pixie’s confinement. 

It was not as if there had 
been any premonitory symptoms 
appreciable by the human in- 


telligence. For the old lady 
had in no way departed from 
any of her usual habits, but 
had eaten her own meals with 
consistent regularity, and other 
dogs’ meals when they came in 
her way; had gardened with 
her mistress or accompanied 
her to week-day services, and 
enjoyed the almost daily alter- 
cation with the parish clerk, 
who refuses to believe that 
dogs have souls to be saved, 
or with the rector’s Irish terrier 
Pat, who cannot understand 
that the mat in the church 


porch is exclusively reserved 
for ladies. 

Then, again, nature and high 
breeding have endowed Mistress 
Pixie with so bountiful a coat 
that it is at all times a pure 
matter of conjecture how much 
or how little framework lies be- 
neath it; while a healthy appe- 
tite, which varies rather accord- 
ing to the ratio of opportunity 
than of inclination for eating, is 
quite sufficient to account for oc- 
casional suggestions of embon- 
point. True, I had in all 
innocence remarked to my wife 
one day, as she coolly appropri- 
ated for Pixie’s benefit a chop- 
bone which I had put aside for 
the stable-cat, that her pet was 
quite fat enough already. 

“Elderly spread, my dear,” 
was the answer, and as “elderly 
spread,” real or imaginary, had 
latterly been a matter of con- 
tention between my tailor and 
myself, I dropped the subject. 

Furthermore, it was not as if 
the shock of the catastrophe 
had been mitigated for us, as is 
so often the case, by the news 
coming to us, as it were, second- 
hand in the form of an an- 
nouncement in the first column 
of the ‘Times’ or ‘Morning 
Post,’ or even by sympathetical 
allusion in the course of corre- 
spondence. Rudely, abruptly, 
and at a most unseasonable 
hour was it broken to us as we 
sat at the breakfast-table by a 
shock-headed groom, who, ap- 
parently startled himself out of 
all sense of propriety, accosted 
my wife through the open 
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window, piling up the horrors 
as he proceeded, with blatant 
voice— 

“Please ’m, that there Pixie 
she’ve gone and gotten two 
puppies in the loose-box where 
I keeps my hay and straw. 
She’ve done it all by herself, 
and won’t let no one go nigh 
agin her, wot she’ve fetched a 
great bit out of my trousers, 
and have tored the cook’s petti- 
coats shameful.” 

The immediate result to our 
breakfast party of this most 
unpalatable announcement may 
be summed up in the word 
“ chaos,” — chaos, be it added, 
of a somewhat painful nature. 
For my wife upset a full tea- 
cup; my daughter, who re- 
ceived the contents of the 
aforesaid cup in her lap, 
uttered a lamentable cry; the 
governess turned pale and 
and the 
master of the house swallowed 
at one and the same moment 
a piece of toast which went the 
wrong way, and an ejacula- 
tion which perhaps was better 
swallowed than otherwise. 
When something like order 
had been re-established,— when, 
that is, my wife had re- 
plenished her teacup, the child 
had hurried off to change her 
frock, the governess had found 
her breath, I myself had re- 
covered from a prolonged fit 
of coughing, and the author 
of the various disasters had 
slouched off to retail his own 
grievances and Pixie’s mis- 
demeanour elsewhere,—we at- 
tempted to resume our broken 
repast. But it really seemed 
as if Pixie’s latest exploit was 
to be classed under the head- 
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ing of res infande or majores 
verbis. A complete damper 
had been cast upon conversa- 
tion, three members of the 
party finished the interrupted 
meal in almost absolute silence, 
and my wife seemed to be 
soliloquising rather than ad- 
dressing society at large when 
at intervals of a minute or so 
she softly murmured, “ Poor 
little Pixie!” It cannot be 
doubted that if the latest 
family event did not provoke 
immediate discussion, that and 
nothing but that was en- 
grossing all our thoughts. 
Personally, I may as well 
acknowledge, I was meditat- 
ing what was the earliest 
possible date at which the 
latest inmates of my one spare 
loose - box could with pro- 
priety be drowned, and wonder- 
ing whether Pixie, who was 
strongly wanting in maternal 
instincts, and had at all times 
actively resented the addition 
of other dogs’ puppies to the 
establishment, would in her 
heart of hearts be pleased or 
sorry when her own progeny 
was satisfactorily disposed of. 
A self-satisfied smile on my 
daughter’s face clearly implied 
a readiness to welcome and 
appropriate to her own amuse- 
ment two new playmates, while 
the governess wore a set ex- 
pression which told a tale of 
absolute condemnation of 
Pixie’s proceedings, and of sad 
conviction that one who in 
times past had ostensibly trod 
the paths of virtue was, after 
all, nothing more nor less than 
a most sly, most disreputable, 
and very shocking little dog. 
Immediately after breakfast 
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my wife trotted off to the 
kitchen to confer with that 
most important functionary, 
our portly cook, on the matter 
of delicate messes suitable for 
the occasion. In view of the 
revelations of the damage 
wrought by Pixie’s cast-iron 
jaws on the cook’s undergar- 
ments, it was perhaps as well 
that I had not been tempted 
to visit the kitchen in person. 
But even from the duly bowd- 
lerised version which I received 
of the dilapidations, I was not 
surprised to hear that the cook, 
when consulted about possets, 
arrowroot gruel, and other 
invalid requirements, so far 
from approving herself sympa- 
thetic, not only “dratted the 
dog,” but expressed strong 
doubts as to the entire respect- 
ability of an _ establishment 
which could countenance such 
an animal. It is hardly to be 
expected that a woman whose 
feelings have been outraged, 
and whose garments have been 
torn, will measure her words 
and wear a smiling face, unless 
indeed she be amiable beyond 
her fellows, or, as Job Billing 
once described a former curate, a 
“pore-speretted crittur.” Un- 
fortunately “angels to cook” 
are mythical personages, and 
may even be classified with “a 
griffin or a unicorn or a king’s 
arms, which,” as Mr Weller 
said, “is werry well known to 
be a collection o’ fabulous 
animals.” Our Mrs Pittans, 
capable at an emergency of 
cooking a meal fit to “set be- 
fore the king,” had, as great 
artistes are entitled to have, a 
short temper, a considerable 
idea of her own importance, 
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and an eye to the main chance ; 
and when she wound up a 
highly spiced oration by an- 
nouncing that things were 
come to a pretty pass when she 
was expected to cook for the 
dogs, and that she should at 
once begin to look out for 
another situation where people 
would understand what was 
due to her, my wife fairly 
threw up the sponge and raised 
her wages on the spot. And I 
found myself put in my proper 
place when, later on, I ventured 
to remark that instead of rais- 
ing the woman’s wages I should 
have asked her what the devil 
business of hers it was to go to 
the stable. 

“Of course you can use 
strong language if you like to 
your men, but I shall be glad 
if you will leave the cook to 
me, as I am perfectly capable 
of making my own arrange- 
ments.” 

If I prudently forbore to 
remark that whoever made the 
arrangements, the privilege of 
paying the piper, or the cook, 
appertained to myself alone, I 
could not help feeling that, so 
far as we had got, Pixie’s pup- 
pies were promising to prove 
rather expensive luxuries. 

While my wife paid her visit 
to the kitchen I had myself 
strolled off to consult my gar- 
dener, who, as being an austere 
man and possessed with a pro- 
per sense of the sanctity of the 
garden, would, I felt sure, be 
ready and willing to undertake 
the drowning of Pixie’s puppies, 
Pixie herself, or any other 
animal on the place, as soon as 
I passed the word to him. I 
found my friend busy in a 
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potato-patch at the farthest 
end of the garden, which, in- 
deed, he generally haunts when 
I am in a hurry to find him, 
though, by way of balancing 
the account, he is always very 
much in evidence when I do 
not want him, either nailing 
up the creepers outside my 
study window if I am trying to 
do some quiet writing, or pok- 
ing his head into my dressing- 
room at inconvenient hours in 
the morning under the pretence 
of trimming the ivy. 

Ido not know that I extract- 
ed much comfort from him ; but 
he briefly imparted to me his 
views as to Pixie’s puppies, 
their parentage, dogs and 
puppies in general, cats, 
rabbits, potatoes, and a few 
other things besides. 

“Yes,” he said; “I’d drownd 
‘em, if I was you, leastways 
get ’em drownded, one or 
tother. Pity as you or me 
don’t know who the father of 
"em were, so as we could drownd 
him too; he weren’t no gentle- 
man, you can lay your life on it, 
acting like that. I wonder 
whatever old Pixie wanted to 
have they puppies for? Why 
couldn’t she go on same as she 
were, and the missis setting 
such store by her andall. Not 
as I holds wi’ no dogs myself, 
leastways not in my garding. 
Why, I’ve knowed old Pixie 
herself scrat a hole as you might 
bury a man in a’most, right 
down along my inion-bed, a- 
digging after rats or moles or 
summat. Not that dogs is no 
worse than cats—I reckon one’s 
just as bad as t’other. I’ve 
seed that there cat as you’ve 
gotten in the stable a-scratting 
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holes in my ’ranium-beds as 
independent-like as if the whole 
place was his’n. I'd like to 
get shot on him too. And there 
were a rabbut and all last week, 
come right away across the 
fields it did after my carna- 
tions, gnawed some seedlings 
as was give me horrid, he did. 
And I dunno if these here taters 
of mine ain’t agoing to have 
the blight and all. There never 
were such a season for blight, 
not as I ever heard tell on 
leastways.” 

If I had happened to have 
the bump of patience properly 
developed I might have reaped 
a good deal more information. 
But I really cannot lay claim 
to a strong interest either in 
the devastations of cats and 
“rabbuts ” or the vagaries of a 
potato crop, so that having 
satisfied myself that the gar- 
dener was at one with me as to 
the desirability of getting rid 
of Pixie’s puppies at an early 
date, I walked off to the stable 
to pay a visit of inspection. 
The truly diabolical growling 
which greeted the opening of 
the stable-door, and the costly 
experience bought by the pair 
of earlier intruders, did not 
encourage me to try my luck 
inside the loose-box. But the 
short savage barks and ominous 
snarls that emanated from Pixie 


when I cautiously peeped over 
the door of her sanctum advised 
me that either the production 
of puppies or the reception of 
morning visitors had converted 
a naturally phlegmatic lady 


into a perfect virago. As I 
pay a considerable rent for my 
premises, it was almost as dis- 
concerting to find that I was 
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regarded as a trespasser in the 
stable as to be told that the 
flowers and vegetables grown 
in the garden—nay, even the 
garden itself —belong to the 
gardener. 

The thickness of the door, 
however, giving me a sense 
of security, I told Pixie that 
she was a silly old fool, and 
that I intended to look at her 
and her beastly puppies as long 
as I liked. Thereupon, by way 
of making herself as disagree- 
able as possible under the cir- 
cumstances, she got up and 
shook herself, and then, after 
showing her teeth at me and 
calling me many names which 
I should blush to repeat, she 
turned her back upon me and 
lay down again in such a posi- 
tion as to exclude from the out- 
side world any possible view of 
the precious infants. The little, 
however, that I had seen was 
sufficient to confirm the 
gardener’s statements as _ to 
the character of the male parent, 
as well as to show that Pixie, 
in her preparations for the 
coming event, had acted up to 
those principles which have 
governed the course of her life 
since the period, now five years 
ago, when I first had the 
pleasure of making her ac- 
quaintance. It has been the 
custom, I believe, for expectant 
mothers, whd move in high 
circles, to decorate beforehand 
the bassinette intended for the 
little stranger with Valen- 
ciennes lace and other costly 
adornments. But, albeit that 
Mistress Pixie is by looks and 
breeding well qualified to rank 
among the highest of her 
species, economy, not ostenta- 
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tion, and provident forethought 
rather than reckless expendi- 
ture, have marked the tenor of 
her way. At the morning 
distribution of bones, to quote 
an instance, when each other 
dog would go to work instanter 
to demolish his or her share, 
Pixie, with an eye to future 
contingencies, would trot off 
and bury as many as she could 
carry, and almost immediately 
reappear in the guise of a sup- 
pliant for a second supply. Or 
again, if any dog chanced—a 
rare event, indeed—to arrive 
late for the midday meal, Pixie, 
both of whose eyes were widely 
open to the main chance, in 
virtue of her seniority and 
a comprehensive vocabulary, 
claimed the right to clear the 
absentee’s plate before she at- 
tacked her own. So, too, now 
she had been content, in the 
first instance, with annexing a 
modest truss of my best hay by 
way of preparing a warm de- 
pository for the new arrivals, 
postponing the more costly de- 
coration of the cradle till the 
puppies had actually been born. 
And Providence had at the 
same time rewarded her sagac- 
ity and exacted toll from the 
inquisitiveness of outsiders by 
adding to her modest store a 
full square foot of scarlet 
flannel and a goodly strip of 
fancy Angola trousering, the 
latter a sort of second-hand 
contribution of my own, though 
I am thankful to say that it 
was not covering my own legs 
at the moment of its annexa- 
tion. Having no particular 
desire that any essential part, 
whether visible or invisible, of 
my wife’s wardrobe, in which I 
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may describe myself as having 
a distant pecuniary interest, 
should be added to Pixie’s 
layette, I went off to warn her 
that, for the present at all 
events, her pet had better be left 
severely alone. But my words 
fell on ears dull to receive them. 
For the lady, having set her 
heart on carrying to the inter- 
esting invalid a comforting 
mess of warm pottage which 
she had prepared with her own 
fair hands, resented as libellous 
the suggestion that Pixie, in her 
present frame of mind, was 
likely to prefer an animal— 
human animal—diet. 

“My Pixie bite me!” was 
the scornful rejoinder. ‘ Just 
you come and see!” 

I went accordingly, and had 
the pleasure, not of seeing any- 
thing particular, but of listen- 
ing to a short dialogue. 


“Poor little Pixie!” ex- 


claimed my wife, peeping over 
the door of the loose-box. 
A deep growl from Pixie. 
“Was it a poor little Pixie 


then ?” 

A prolonged series of growls 
and snarls, varied by an occa- 
sional snapping bark. 

So far neither party to the 
debate could be pronounced to 
have made much progress ; but 
at this juncture my wife, not- 
withstanding that her advances 
had not been met in a wholly 
amiable spirit, ventured to 
fumble at the handle of the 
door, a proceeding which at 
once brought Pixie to her feet 
with every bristle up, and 
every sign that she meant to 
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emulate the example of Hora- 
tius Cocles and resist any pro- 
fanation of her sanctuary to 
the last gasp. Three minutes 
later a much crestfallen woman, 
not without suspicion of tears, 
had given up the unequal con- 
test and retired to the house, 
leaving the dainty food to be 
administered by the groom as 
best he could. Yet such is the 
long-suffering nature of woman- 
kind, that by the space of five 
days, during which Pixie clung 
obstinately to her stronghold 
and treated all applicants for 
admission to threats of a blood- 
curdling nature, not a meal 
passed in our house without 
some special delicacy being put 
aside for the lady of the be- 
leaguered castle. 

In those days Vixen, my 
daughter’s terrier, who always 
knows more about what is going 
on than any one else, and who, 
having the maternal instinct 
very strongly developed, has 
always taken the deepest in- 
terest in other dogs’ puppies or 
even the cat’s kittens, used to 
pay periodical visits to the 
stable, and with long-drawn 
sympathetic whines express her 
anxiety to see the babies and 
her willingness to look after 
them at any time that the 
mother felt inclined to take 
an airing. Never did sym- 
pathetic kindness meet with a 
ruder response, and never was 
rude response more amiably 
accepted! For if nothing in 
the way of vituperation came 
amiss to Pixie when the idea 
of temporary separation was 
suggested, Vixen accepted it all 
not merely with complacency, 
but with evident amusement, 
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wagging her tail and cocking 
her ear, and now and again 
looking round at me with a 
twinkle in her eye. On the 
sixth day, when I was begin- 
ning to lose my patience, and 
had almost made up my mind 
to try if we could not starve 
the tenants of my loose-box 
into a voluntary surrender, a 
whisper reached my ears that 
Bill, the little boot-boy, fourth 
in succession from Master Tar- 
tar’s friend Jim, had paid more 
than one surreptitious visit to 
Pixie and her puppies. Bill is 
a sturdy young rascal, who 
does not black boots badly, but 
is very imperfectly imbued with 
any idea of reverence towards 
his elders and betters—the class 
of boy, in fact, who in the 
years to come promises to be 
a strong Radical, if not a 
Socialist. 

When I sent for him he 
appeared, polishing a boot as 
he walked, and whistling. 

“Is it true that you’ve been 
to see the puppies?” I in- 
quired. 

‘Seed ’em a score of times. 
Ain’t you?” 

“Well, what does Pixie do 
when you go?” 

“Don’t do nothing, only 
growls a bit. Who minds her 
growlin’? You ain’t frit on 
her, are you?” 

Not feeling myself called 
upon to answer personal 
questions, I suggested that he 
should go into the stable and 
fetch Pixie to me. 

“Right you are, governor,” 
was the answer; “ketch hold,” 
and before I quite knew where 
I was I found myself standing 
with a boot in one hand and 
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a blacking-brush in the other, 
while my graceless young friend 
sauntered off to the stable 
whistling. Two minutes later 
he was back again, carrying 
the panting and struggling 
Pixie in his arms, and totally 
disregarding the awful im- 
precations which she was 
invoking on his head. 

“There you are, old gal!” 
he exclaimed, favouring her 
with a hearty pat, as, obedient 
to my injunctions, he deposited 
her in my arms. “And now I 
want to get back to my boots. 
Hulloa! I say,” addressing me, 
“what ever have you done 
with my boot, and my brush 
as I give you to hold?” 

A little tired of having every- 
thing on the premises claimed 
as somebody else’s property, I 
sent Bill about his business, 
and having given orders for 
the clearing out of the loose- 
box and the removal of the 
puppies to an empty shed, I 
rested from my labours with 
the feeling that I had done 
a good morning’s work. For 
a full quarter of an hour the 
mother, bereaved of her child- 
ren, played in my room the 
part of a caged lioness, running 
wildly round the room, and ex- 
pressing her feelings by alter- 
nately howling, barking, and 
growling. To all these re- 
monstrances I turned a deaf 
ear, and it was only when she 
began to scratch the paint off 
my door that I called her 
to order. Thereupon having 
jumped upon her own par- 
ticular chair, by way, as it 
seemed, of putting herself on 
speaking terms with me, she 
continued to whine and 
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whimper, till she had simply 
compelled me to take her on 
to my lap and talk to her. 
He is indeed a dull wight 
who cannot understand his 
own dogs when they are at 
the trouble to explain matters 
to him. Now at any rate 
Pixie, who expresses her feel- 
ings more clearly than any 
dog of my acquaintance, gave 
me to understand that she 
was a cruelly misinterpreted 
animal, although she acknow- 
ledged that she herself was 
not quite free from blame in 
the matter, as she had, so to 
speak, donned the wolf’s cloth- 
ing in order to veil a truly 
sheeplike timidity, and had 
affected an appearance of 
savagery, when all along she 
had been terribly anxious lest 
her puppies should mysteriously 
disappear as other puppies— 
to say nothing of innumerable 
kittens — had disappeared in 
times past. 

“My nerves are simply shat- 
tered,” she explained; “and 
then I growl, and people think 
that I am cross.” 

I felt sorry for the little dog, 
the more so as a little reflection 
on my part tended to confirm 
her statements. For I have 
more than once had occasion 
to notice that, although she 
has a tendency to growl un- 
necessarily, Pixie is by no 
means unpopular in her home 
circle.—with the dogs, that is, 
of our own establishment,— 
whereas outside village dogs 
and other strangers, deceived 
by her manner, and mistaking 
shyness for hauteur, and tim- 
idity for surliness, roll her over 
in the mud without further 
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provocation. And I further- 
more recalled the fact that 
when she had been run over 
by a scorching bicyclist, to 
the great discomfiture of both 
parties, she had indeed on the 
spur of the moment applied 
her teeth to the calves of her 
assailant, but had then almost 
instantaneously bolted home 
and declined to stir outside 
the garden gates for a good 
fortnight. 

Remembering all this, my 
heart went out to the little 
dog; and mentally rescinding 
all sinister designs against her 
precious infants, I comforted 
and consoled her to the best 
of my ability, and presently 
myself escorted her to the 
new nursery, where I left her, 
growling, to be sure, but ap- 
parently not wholly dissatisfied 
with the change of quarters. 

The ice once broken, visitors 
to the nursery were received 
with tolerable complacency, 
and Pixie herself presently 
resumed her daily attendance 
at the dogs’ dinner, where, 
prudently suppressing all men- 
tion of the comforting messes 
provided for her by her mis- 
tress, she based an application 
for increased rations at the 
other dogs’ expense on the 
ground that she had _ to 
support two poor fatherless 
orphans. She found a soft 
bargain in Vixen, who, never 
slow to grasp an opportunity 
of doing a little amateur nurs- 
ing, and perfectly capable of 
looking after her own com- 
missariat without extraneous 
assistance, would bolt one or 
two choice morsels, and leav- 
ing the rest of her dinner for 
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Pixie to finish at her leisure, 
gallop off to the nursery to 
lick and cuddle the babies. 

The unfortunate part of this 
was, that now and again, if 
the puppies proved unusually 
fascinating, she was tempted 
to advance a claim of absolute 
ownership and to resist vi et 
armis the counter-claim of the 
original proprietor, so that I 
was more than once called 
upon to play the part of 
Solomon, and keep the peace 
between the lady in possession 
and the titular owner of this 
most valuable, though singu- 
larly ill-favoured, property. 
But if, on the whole, for- 
tunate in her appeals for 
charity with the other dogs, 
Mistress Pixie met with a 
rude rebuff at the hands of 
Poo, the great house-cat, when, 
emboldened by the success of 
applications in other quarters, 
she suggested that Poo should 
bestow a portion of her dinner 
on the deserted mother of two 
growing puppies. 

“Two puppies! Only two!” 
exclaimed Poo in high con- 
tempt. “Why, I’ve had a 
hundred and forty-three kit- 
tens in my time, and I never 
went begging yet.” 

Both these statements were 
literally true; for the kittens 
used to arrive with clockwork 
regularity two or three times a- 
year, in batches of six or seven, 
and Poo has always preferred 
to pursue a policy of “robbery 
with violence,” varied by “ petty 
larceny,” rather than to pose 
as a beggar. Poo has her own 
way of arguing; and it was a 
much - chastened Pixie, with 
scratched nose and tingling 
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ears, who, a minute later, 
scampered off with her tail 
between her legs to regale her 
puppies, not with the cat’s 
meat, but with a highly col- 
oured version of her terrific 
encounter with a creature that 
spat like a steam-engine and 
clawed like the devil himself. 

“And did you lick him, 
ma?” asked one. 

“Of course I did, my dar- 
ling!” 

Another fortnight passed, 
and then came a fresh develop- 
ment. A proud and happy 
mother, with tail well cocked, 
might have been seen escort- 
ing two blundering puppies, 
with tails equally well cocked, 
into the great world which lay 
outside the nursery walls, and 
introducing them to her own 
old familiar haunts. When 
walking in line they formed a 
pretty picture of self-satisfied 
motherhood and light-hearted 
imitative infancy. But, alas! 
“all that glitters is not gold,” 
and it was painful to remark 
that the force of bad example 
had blighted those young lives, 
and that they had imbibed 
from their mother’s lips, not 
soft words of amiability and 
loving-kindness, but a full and 
complete vocabulary of naughty 
swear - words. Unfortunately, 
too, their manners were con- 
sonant to their language. 
Spoilt children of both sexes 
I have seen in my time by the 
score, and they are probably 
common in all parts of the 
world ; but, taking their tender 
age into consideration, I doubt 
whether two more graceless 
little ruffians than Pixie’s twin- 
sons, Huz and Buz, were ever 
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let loose upon society. When 
things went entirely to their 
liking, they were not so actively 
objectionable, but on the slight- 
est provocation either one of 
the pair would growl and 
snarl, or even bite the first 
thing that came handy, and if 
that thing happened to be the 
little brother, they would fight 
like a pair of young tigers. 

For another week or two 
Pixie, not wiser in her gener- 
ation than other mothers, affec- 
ted to believe that her enfants 
terribles were a pair of very 
interesting and _ high - spirited 
children. But when, at the 
mature age of six weeks, they 
presented themselves, uninvited 
guests, at the dogs’ dinner, dis- 
illusion followed. Many of us 
are apt to imagine that the 
world is unkind in its criticisms 
on our sons’ and daughters’ 
manners, and I will admit that 
I may perhaps be inclined to 
regard my own family through 
rose-coloured spectacles ; but if 
my one and only daughter had 
ever, at dinner-time, insisted 
upon sitting on my plate and 
snarling at me, I should have 
drawn the line very strongly, 
and suggested that she, like 
Mr Nupkins’s scullery - maid, 
should have her meals in the 
“wash-us.” To Pixie, ever a 
good trencher- woman, the 
spectacle of Huz and Buz 
squatting on the top of the 
two best-filled plates and using 
abusive language towards the 
legitimate proprietresses, came 
as a rude awakening, and it 
was not surprising that a short 
but sharp altercation should 
have been presently followed 
by a most salutary spanking. 
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There was still worse to 
follow, an act—horresco referens 
—of gross irreverence, which 
finally created a complete 
bouleversement of Pixie’s ideas 
of the joys of motherhood. 
We sympathise with poor be- 
sotted old Lear when the in- 
gratitude of Goneril and Regan 
drove him distracted; yet to 
Lear, if not blessed in his 
children, was wanting the 
crowning misfortune of possess- 
ing a lengthy and _ highly 
sensitive tail—he had, to be 
sure, a “tail of knights,” but 
this is nothing to the purpose 
—whereon the hard - hearted 
sisters could practise their 
“ sharp-toothed unkindness.” 
Not so, alas! poor Pixie. For 
as, having snatched a brief 
holiday from nursery responsi- 
bilities, she lay peacefully 
slumbering on my hearthrug 
one afternoon, there came the 
sound of pattering of little 
paws, and into the room 
waddled Huz, and Buz his 
brother. They took absolutely 
no notice of myself, but their 
eyes twinkled when they saw 
their mother, and then they 
put their little heads together, 
and were so evidently plotting 
mischief that their conversation 
is not hard to imagine. 

“There’s old ma fast asleep ; 
let’s pull her tail!” suggested 
Huz. 

“ Bags first!” exclaimed 
Buz, and in a moment, suiting 
the action to the word, he took 
a firm grip of his mother’s 
caudal appendage and tugged 
for all he was worth. 

One dismal yell from Pixie, 
one appealing glance at me, 
one moment of sharp and in- 
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discriminate punishment, and 
she had simply bounded into 
her chair, and then sat growl- 
ing at her sons and heirs 
while the two graceless little 
varmints yapped derisively at 
her. 

Two days later Pixie, having 
in the interim formally handed 
over the charge of her puppies 
to Vixen, who, having no tail to 
speak of and using the slipper 
with a firm though kindly hand, 
kept them in tolerably good 
order, entered my study and 
explained to me that she had 
come to the conclusion that the 
time had arrived when her two 
little boys should be sent to a 
preparatory school, or perhaps, 
better still, a reformatory. 

“ And perhaps they could go 
into the navy later,” she added ; 
“they'll make good sea-dogs, 
and —eh?—don’t you agree 
with me?—they’ll be best 
away from home.” 

It was then that for the first 
time I realised what is meant 
by the irony of fate. We used 
to be told in our childhood 
that virtue is its own reward. 
Strange to relate, in this in- 
stance, vice rather than virtue 
proved the salvation of these 
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young termagants. For my 
gardener, dour himself, had 
been so much impressed by 
the superior dourness exhibited 
by the pair that, much to my 
astonishment, he preferred a 
request that he might have 
the disposal of them, not, as 
I should have expected, in a 
bucket or a pond, but in the 
form of a present to some 
connection of his own who 
had recently set up in_busi- 
ness as a rat-catcher. As they 
promised to be uncommonly 
handy with their teeth, and 
have, we will hope, inherited 
the varmint-slaying instincts 
of their mother, it may be that 
they will be heard of again in 
the future. Meantime I gather 
from Pixie that she regards the 
whole episode of their intro- 
duction to the world as the 
solitary blot on an otherwise 
stainless career; and when, 
now and again, as she lies 
sleeping in her chair, I see 
her suddenly wake up with a 
start and a growl, and hurried- 
ly thrust her tail between her 
legs, I feel sure that she has 
been dreaming of reprobate 
Huz, and Buz his yet more 
undutiful brother. 
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A TALE OF THE OUTER ISLES. 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE SURRENDER OF THE SECRET. 


THAT a rap should come to 
Creggans in that hour of night, 
thundering its way through a 
house that seemed forgotten of 
the decent world, wholly given 
up to dark and secret passions, 
and to lonely desperate deeds, 
was more terrifying to the girl 
at first than all that had gone 
before. Only a moment she 
shrank, though, for a hope 
sprang quickly that for all its 
eerie solitude, and its sinister 
repute, the inn might now 
and then attract some honest 
traveller. The Sergeant glanced 
at her and saw she meant to 
cry. “Quiet, I’m telling you!” 
he hissed in her ear, and clapped 
a hand upon her mouth. She 
struggled, but he had sacked 
with ruffian corps in towns 
abroad; the warmth of her 
breath, the touch of her neck, 
stirred in him for a moment, 
even in his fear of the intrusion, 
old memories, foul appetites 
keener than the greed of 
wealth ; the ancient elemental 
beast took in him command, 
and it was with an effort he 
restrained the instinct of his 
flesh to squeeze remorselessly 
and kill. 

There was a confusion of 
muttering voices outside, and 
the shuffle of feet. Before the 


innkeeper could give words to 
an inquiry, Jib-boom, his 
skipper, cried for entrance in 
a voice that made it plain he 
was still his own master and 
in no mood for being kept long 
on the wrong side of any door 
he had a notion to make use of. 

“T have my strength on 
me!” he bawled, beating with 
both of his open palms on the 
door till it dirled like a drum. 
“Are you hearing? I have my 
strength on me, and I’m angry, 
angry! Back with your bar, 
I’m telling you, this very in- 
stant, or Dan MacNeil will put 
his hands upon the lintel and 
the lum, and pull the house in 
pieces that would do for the 
ballast of a boat.” 

Anna’s heart sank; she was 
still in the hands of the Philis- 
tines! The innkeeper let her 
go, and with an oath opened 
his door misgivingly. Jib-boom 
and the Macleods came into 
the light, glistening in oilskins, 
dripping with rain, irresistible 
to look on as if they had been 
cased in metal, surging upon 
the innkeeper impetuous like a 
tide as he stood before them on 
the middle of the floor, so that 
they did not at first see the 
woman shrinking behind. 

“ Thrusdair! Where’s the 
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girl?” cried the skipper, catch- 
ing hold of the collar of the 
innkeeper’s coat. “If she’s a 
hair of her head the worse for 
you, I will take you out and 
give you death. Look at my 
face; it’s red! I could tear 
your heart out through your 
thrapple, and shred it on the 
yard to poison hens.” 

The innkeeper gave an ugly 
laugh, uncomfortable, his face 
ash-grey with anger, but know- 
ing too well his skipper’s 
strength and temper to make 
resistance. 

“You have been at the Barra 
stuff again, Dan, I’m thinking,” 
said he, drawing aside to show 
his wife and Anna in the dusk 
of the apartment. 

“You're a liar there! I have 
not drunk to-day; I could not 
drink for thinking,” cried the 
skipper ; “it’s just my natural 
strength in me,” and stopped 
in a confusion at the sight of 
Anna standing gazing at him. 

“God!” said he, “I’m fair 
affronted, lady! Did I not 
think—did I not think—what 
in the world was it I was 
thinking, lads?” He turned 
on his companions; the three 
stood dripping and glistening, 
their tarpaulin hats at once in 
their hands. 

“Och! Put it in the Eng- 
lish, skipper,” said one of them ; 
“in the Gaelic it was meaning 
that himself here was badly in 
need of killing, and yourself 
was the fellow, with a little 
help from Skye, could do it 
neat and cleanly.” They 
shuffled their feet on the sandy 
floor awkwardly; the crimson 
paled on the face of Jib-boom ; 
he was fast becoming the genial 
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man who was daft about the 
dancing, and found his temper 
soft in the air of tavern rooms, 

“Upon my word, a fine-like 
time of night to be disturbing 
us!” said the innkeeper, feel- 
ing himself master again, 
stretching out his arms, and 
trying to herd them out the 
way they had come in. Just 
another moment and _ they 
would have gone, for it looked 
indeed as if they were unwel- 
come intruders there to every- 
body; but the skipper saw 
something in Anna’s face that 
stayed him. 

“Och! to the mischief!” said 
he. “I wish I was out on the 
deep; all this carry-on is a 
confusion. Give me the deck 
and a ropes end, and no 
dubieties. I was in my red 
wrath with you since ever I 
let Herself ashore; did I not 
come here with gaiety to break 
every bone in your body?” 

“And we were in the finest 
trim to give a hand at it, the 
two of us,” said Calum. “It’s 
a pity; it’s a pity!” 

“Let me get back to my 
boat out yonder, and I would 
give Dark John, if he was a 
generation younger, what he 
would not in a hurry be forget- 
ting,” the skipper went on, 
wondering at Anna’s aspect. 
“T would never have been here 
but for his nonsense. First he 
said the lady was in Creggans 
with her own free will, and 
then he swore, when I would 
not let him follow her, the very 
life of her was in danger.” 

“In Creggans Inn!” cried 
the Sergeant. “Man! I have 
a wonder on me to hear you 
talking; the worst that could 
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happen her here would be that 
she might choke with sand in 
the morning’s milk, for my 
wife, this woman here, is too 
drowsy to be cleaning out her 
pails, and I have got shrimps 
before now in my porridge. 
Go back to your ship, good 
lads!” He tried again to push 
them out, as. if they had been 
naughty children, and at that 
Anna caught the skipper’s arm, 
with a cry to him not to leave 
her. 

“Not a bit of me!” he pro- 
mised heartily. “Was I not 
the fool to let you take your 
own way here yesterday morn- 
ing? If it was not for that 
you might have been back long 
ago in Boisdale Presbytery, and 
I would not be missing yon 
dancing in Kintra.” He put 
her behind him, out of reach of 
the Sergeant, and faced that 
angry individual with some- 


thing of the spirit he had 
brought to hisentrance. “None 
of your dirty work for Dan 


MacNeil!” he told him. “I’m 
black ashamed that I had the 
share I had in this affair, and 
gave my word to take the lady 
here, not thinking it was much 
more than a ploy of Col Coro- 
dale’s. Ships have I sailed for 
you, my speckled fellow, and 
run ankers of Barra for you, 
and missed many a noble en- 
tertainment at the dancing, 
and sang songs for you, but rot 
take me if I don’t convoy Her- 
self here back to where I took 
her from!” 

The Sergeant shrugged his 
shoulders. “Faith, you’re wel- 
come!” said he. “The whole 
thing was no more than a 
prank of another man’s, though 
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I daresay I'll have to take the 
blame of it. It’s lucky I’m not 
particular, and whatever way 
things turn out I need not 
care.” He poured himself out 
a glass of spirits, gulped it at a 
breath, and scowled upon his 
wife, who all this time was 
either in a state of silent 
terror close upon a swoon, 
or whimpering stupidly, till 
Anna felt more pity for her 
than for herself. ‘There’s a 
slut!” said her husband, and 
pointed a contemptuous finger 
at her. ‘One of the cursed 
gang of fools I have about me 
to do nothing else but bungle 
things and spoil me on every 
hand. Wasn’t I the silly 
man?” He lifted his hand to 
her, carried away on his fury. 
Jib-boom gave a glad loud cry, 
and struck him with his fist 
upon the temple. He fell with 
a crash among the ashes of the 
hearth. 

“There you are, master ! 
Will you take another one?” 
cried the skipper. ‘This is 
better sport than any dancing: 
for seven years have I been 
craving the opportunity, and 
now I’m vexed I’m only in a 
half fury and dare not have a 
full indulgence. My God! I’m 
in my glory. Go back, boys, 
back to the boat, and take this 
lady with you; leave me here 
with Pock-marks, and you may 
take my very clothes. I'll 
never ask to leave so long as he 
can stand before me.” 

Anna tugged at his sleeve. 
“Oh come, come!” she pleaded. 
“You are but making matters 
worse for this poor woman. 
Let us go from this place.” 
He was a child in her grasp; 
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his eyes hungered for the inn- 
keeper, who was getting to his 
feet, plainly in no fighting 
humour, but he moved at her 
pressure to the door. 

To Anna’s surprise the inn- 
keeper began to don an oilskin 
coat. “If you’re for starting 
now,” said he to her, “then I’m 
going too; this thing demands 
an explanation.” 

“It’s your own vessel; I 
can’t hinder you,” the skipper 
answered. “On my word it’s 
only fair that you should come 
and take the blame for setting 
us to your dirty business.” 

They all went out of the inn 
except the wife. A faint bland 


breeze struck Anna’s cheek and 
felt like the caress of liberty ; 
she could have cried with joy, 
in spite of her rude companion- 
ship, to be free from the place 
of her fears and tortures, and 
yet her heart was heavy to 


think of the unhappy wretch, 
the wife for whom there never 
could be freedom nor caress. 
At the threshold she ran back 
impetuous, took the poor drab, 
that was her sister, in her arms 
and kissed her, then made for 
the shore with the sailors. 
The sloop, that had hung all 
day irresolute off Aird, now 
lay at anchor in the creek; 
they went out to her in the 
small boat that had brought 
Anna to her prison, and 
weighed her anchor just about 
the hour of dawn. Anna 
thought, as she looked at the 
grey bars over flat Benbecula, 
that now they were leaving, 
that of late her ways had, at 
the intensest hours, been cast 
in chilly dawns, in the qualified 
melancholy half-lights when 
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the meanings of nature are 
dim. A long time, with no 
bounds to it, seemed to have 
elapsed since she had been de- 
coyed from home ; how agonised 
a time it must have been for 
Ludovick, ignorant of her fate ! 
to herself it might have been 
months, or even years, and it 
was with a shock she felt the 
reality that in truth it was but 
a matter of little more than a 
day, when she saw, still chew- 
ing his dulse assiduous on the 
deck, Dark John, the wretch 
who had betrayed her. It was 
to him the innkeeper made his 
first advances whenever he got 
on board. They went mutter- 
ing apart, putting their heads 
together. The skipper, looking 
to the handling of his vessel, 
and still defiant of his master, 
was annoyed at their commun- 
ing, damned them heartily, and 
fell in conversation with the 
girl. She was glad of that 
comfort, knowing him now 
really her friend, though he had 
played a part at first in her 
decoying. Sitting dead-weary 
on a water- breaker, and he 
speaking to her now and then 
at every turn of what they call 
a smugglers walk, it was 
vaguely she heard, and little 
she heeded what he said till he 
made some mention of the 
letters that had come for her. 
Till then he had been speaking 
with remorse of his own deceit ; 
at the reference to the letters 
she was wide-awake and eager 
in every nerve of her. 

“Yes, yes, the letters! how 
dared that man keep my 
letters?” she demanded, look- 
ing along the deck, where in 
the grey light the two con- 
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spirators sat on the fo’csle 
head. 

“There you have me again!” 
said Jib-boom. “He got every 
one of them from myself. We 
were no sooner over the Minch 
than he was up the side and on 
the top of us demanding every 
scrap we carried; he made 
more ado about the letters 
sometimes than about the 
cargo. O king! what did I 
ken? I never had the school- 
ing. At sailing the ships, at 
singing the songs, or at the 
dancing, there’s very few my 
equal, but the scrape of a pen 
never yet but set me sweating. 
By the Book! if it was not my 
own singing of a song that 
cleared Corodale out of Uist.” 

“What!” cried Anna, wond- 
ering. ‘“I do not understand.” 

“NomoredoI; but a woman 
in Dalvoolin, called Bell Vore, 
she told me that the song it 
was that did it, and it was the 
Sergeant’s wife who told her. 
Have you not heard the ‘ Little 
Black Pot’?” 

She shook her head. 

He hummed the verse that 
Col had contrived— 


‘*Duncan, Duncan, 
wishing ? 
A crock of gold and an easy life.” 


what is your 


“Stop! stop!” she cried in 


an anguish. “Do you tell me 
Mr Duncan heard that abomin- 
able thing?” 

“He did, indeed, my shame 
to say it! I learned the words 
from the Sergeant here, and 
had a score or two of ready 
scholars of my own for it over 
in Boisdale Bay that night we 
burst the keg and had the fine 
carouse, ” 
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Through her mind the whole 
scene flashed ; it was not ill for 
her to comprehend the story. 
She had heard the air herself 
that night, and Duncan when 
he left her must have heard the 
very words of this appalling 
ribaldry. It was clear to her 
now why he had gone away. 
The fiend who had devised the 
scheme could not have struck 
his blow with greater cunning 
if he had been in league with 
hell itself. How true had been 
her intuition that she had every- 
thing to fear from her lover’s 
pride, if he had the slightest 
glimmer of light upon the 
scandalous things that Boisdale 
thought of him : his letter now 
was plain—he had gone from a 
delicacy that, though it had 
brought her pain, made him 
dearer to her than ever he was 
before. 

“And have you any idea 
where the letters came from?” 
she asked, after thinking long. 

“Tt’s myself has not the 
smallest notion,” said Jib-boom. 
“T did not even know they 
were from Mr Duncan till the 
Sergeant’s woman blabbed her 
goodman’s secret.” 

“Oh!” cried Anna, “ I would 
give the world—I would give 
the world to know, and there’s 
a rogue at the other end of this 
vessel could make me happy in 
a word !” 

“And what in the universe 
is all his mischief for?” the 
skipper asked. “This roguery 
is not in the way of honest 
smuggling.” 

“He wants—he wants to 
get his hands on the Arkaig 
treasure.” 

Jib-boom was coiling a rope; 
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at her words he let it fall at 
his feet. 

“What is that you are say- 
ing?” he cried. “He is after 
the ulaidh ?” 

“He knows I could tell him 
where it is hidden,” said Anna, 
“and all his plotting is to make 
me tell.” 

In the morning light she saw 
the skipper was amused at 
something in her answer; he 
shook with silent laughter, till 
his earrings danced on his sun- 
burned neck. “Mo chreach!” 
said he, “the fifty-year fortune ! 
Faith! I think myself you 
might do worse than tell him.” 

It was the very thought that 
was in her mind. The secret 
was her own; it had never 
brought her anything but 
misery, and the treasure seemed 
in some way more accursed in 
idleness than it could ever be if 
she renounced it altogether. 

“You may not be believing 
me,” said she, impetuous, ‘ but 
as sure as I stand here I have 
it in the heart of me to do him 
an ill turn, and tell him of my 
own free will what he could 
never have got from me by 
force. Oh! it would be a just 
punishment for him, and it 
would be a relief to me; I do 
not think that even Ludovick 
would blame me.” 

“Indeed and I daresay not,” 
Jib-boom agreed, so readily she 
had a little of her first distrust 
of him, and thought he shared 
his master’s lust and counted 
on a portion of the plunder. 
With what a gang of rogues 
was she surrounded! how com- 
mon and deep, she felt, was a 
vice she had never before met 
anywhere except in books! 

Without another moment’s 


. 
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hesitation, she left his side and 
went forward on the deck 
where the Sergeant and the 
other schemed. 

The Sergeant was in a 
natural dread of the conse- 
quences of his plot, and Dark 
John shared his apprehension, 
for even in Uist girls were not 
to be trepanned with impunity. 
Father Ludovick’s wrath, they 
felt, would follow them to the 
remotest of the Outer Isles. 

“At any rate I’m done with 
Creggans,” said the innkeeper ; 
“that’s the one thing certain: 
it’ll have to be the mainland 
for me, and as fast as this 
black dog MacNeil can take us 
there after he has got rid of the 
woman. If there was not the 
need for that, I would knife him 
where he stood for daring to 
lift a hand tome. I——” 

He started at a touch on his 
shoulder, and turned about to 
see Anna. 

“Will you give me my let- 
ter?” she asked him, making a 
last trial at his better nature. 

“Och! a bargain’s a bar- 
gain!” he answered. 

“T know,” said she, “and I 
am quite agreeable.” 

“On my soul now, are you?” 
he cried ; and drawing forth the 
letter, thrust it in her hand 
without a doubt of her meaning. 

As her fingers closed on 
Duncan’s letter she felt she 
was exchanging sorrow for her 
very heart’s delight. 

“You know Mingulay?” she 
said eagerly. 

He wet a parched lip and 
nodded. 

“It’s in the Long Gallery in 
Mingulay, then, on the ledge 
above the blood of the Merry 
Dancers.” 











Kilbride is over Cruachan 
and Hartabeck in the south- 
east corner of the island. Lost 
among the heather, far from 
seas, though the ribbons of the 
sea come in among its pastures, 
and the scent of the tides is 
ever over it, and cattle wade in 
the heat of the day in wide 
inland waters, where silver- 
bellied trout and salmon play 
through the shoals of lythe and 
codling, there is this township 
of St Bride, forgotten to the 
foolish world but darling to the 
Church. That Father Ludovick 
might bring the Host there to 
his people, where they wor- 
shipped in a hut, he had to 
travel once a-fortnight. Wel- 
come travelling it was to him, 
and the day when he went a 
true holyday, filling his soul 
with a gaiety deep and quiet. 
This small community, sharing 
none of the outer world’s un- 
rest, loitering content and 
simple through heather and 
dream, ignorant of the great 
confusions elsewhere, was to 
him the jewel of his diocese. 
It was not only that he found 
there the lingering song of 
the woman at the quern or 
waulking-wicker, the shealing 
ballad, the ursguel—the antic 
story of the folds, the old 
generous ways, and faith as 
passionate as his own ; but that 
in Kilbride were still the ashes 
of revolt. The tale was done, 
the hope departed, but he 
loved to meet the men who 
had marched through English 
meadows fifty years ago, crea- 
tures kind of heart at home, 
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shy as birds and always won- 
dering ; but to the Saxon towns 
they marched through with 
Prince Charlie creatures dim 
and terrible, alien as Mameluke 
or Arab, fancies of the pillow 
more than human folk, where- 
of the last had not been swal- 
lowed up in the mist whence 
they went out in a noble folly, 
whereto, when the sun fell on 
Drumossie Moor, they sorrow- 
fully returned. Kilbride re- 
tained for him a ghost that 
mourned and could not be for- 
getting. He never left the 
place at evening to go home, 
his hat drawn down on his eye- 
brows, his plaid drawn high to 
his chin, but that he stood a 
moment on the verge of it, of 
the wilds and of the ancient 
days himself again, separate by 
some freak of the imagination 
from that new world of fretting 
influences that came with books 
and letters to the bay of 
Boisdale. 

It was in Kilbride, the happy 
valley lacking distant pros- 
pects, where people were con- 
tent and never had a doubt of 
God, that he was Lord of the 
Isles in a sense more deep 
than ever had been the old 
Macdonalds. He was the 
greatest man in the world 
for them—fond simpletons !— 
the knowledge of it made him 
glad and humble. That day 
of Anna’s beguiling, a score at 
least of his people went part of 
the way with him when he 
left for home. He should have 
been happy, so cheerful the 
adieux—women frankly court- 
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ing him, and men determinedly 
at their best with humour—but 
somehow the sense of a blow 
impending burdened him. Per- 
haps it was the portent of 
the sky, that ere he skirted 
Cruachan blackened suddenly, 
and the curious absence of the 
birds that ordinarily made the 
moorland busy and charmed 
his pilgrimages from Kilbride 
with chirp and song. A stag- 
nant air was choking the 
islands; the pass was like a 
kiln for the heat; when he was 
over the slope of the hill and 
could see the ocean, it glinted 
to his vision like a metal 
tempering in fire, the horizon 
of a hue unusual. 

He thought of thunder; he 
wished ardently for rain; soon 
the one was crashing on Ben- 
more and the other pattered on 
him. Through the night he 
tramped with joy, possessed 
with that exultation that came 


to him always when tempest 
reigned, sometimes picturing to 
himself the hearth glowing and 
new-swept, the cheerful lamp, 
and Anna herself a benign 


domestic star. The hamlets 
round the rock of Stella Maris 
were dark and silent as he 
walked through them, more 
like memorial cairns than dwell- 
ings; far off he saw the light 
of the presbytery and hastened 
is pace. 

It was almost with a lover’s 
eagerness he opened the door. 
Anna was not down - stairs, 
The lamp and fire were there, 
but lately tended; the table 
was set for his supper, their 
chairs drawn up to it, and the 
room was smelling of bog- 
myrtle she had plucked in 
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rain, for still the drops were on 
it as it stood on the table with 
some wild roses. 

“Anna!” he cried up the 
stair, even before he had his 
hat off: it was a common van- 
ity of his to let her see him at 
his very wettest after such 
drenching pilgrimages. But he 
got no answer, 

That night he searched in 
every house in Boisdale. He 
sought her in the chapel; he 
sought along the shore. At 
dawn, when she was far off 
in Benbecula, and shuddering 
at the sight of Creggans Inn, 
the quest was far and furious 
for signs of her. Like a mad- 
man he rode from township to 
township, from shealing to 
shealing, and late in the day 
he found himself at Corodale, 
knowing her heart was wont 
to be there. 

Col took horse too, and 
together they went as far north 
as the ford. It was a day of 
rain and mist: like phantoms 
the two of them rode out of 
the fog and into hamlets, to 
amaze the children tending 
cattle, over moors, to meet 
women bearing peats on lonely 
tracks, along the shore, to 
startle men repairing the rav- 
ages of the dog-fish on their 
nets. No one had seen the 
girl on any path she might 
have taken to leave the pres- 
bytery’s neighbourhood: it 
seemed — in one extravagant 
fancy of her brother’s—as if, 
too soon angelic, she had taken 
wings. Her name was being 
cried on fields and mosses, re- 
sounding high on the moors, 
throughout the summer camps ; 
the spinning stopped, the cattle 
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were left untended, folk came 
hurriedly to the machar-land 
and joined the search. 

Col found the company of the 
priest at last insufferable—the 
silent agony, the miraculous 
tirelessness, the foolish hopes 
that flared up on the flimsiest 
of suggestions, were an irrita- 
tion to him; for judging the 
rest of the world was like him- 
self, that envied her a know- 
ledge so precious as the secret 
of the Arkaig treasure, he had, 
in a little while, in the bottom 
of his heart, a conviction that 
Anna’s disappearance was in 
some way due to the very 
thing that had made her most 
attractive to himself. It was 
not grace and beauty and good- 
ness that were lost to him, it 
was a hidden store of lavish 
years he had been counting on ; 
they were as assuredly stolen 
from him as if a robber had 
broken into the box up-stairs 
in Corodale and taken the con- 
tents. The coarse chagrin of 
the expectant who is bitterly 
disappointed came out, some- 
way, in his most trivial utter- 
ances; a shallowness in his 
spoken sentiments made the 
priest distrust him, and come 
at last to the sad conclusion 
that here was a vulgar mer- 
cenary, so they went their own 
ways searching. 

Late in the afternoon, per- 
haps because he was the only 
one with wits untroubled by 
genuine distress, Col took a 
sudden thought and asked 
where the little boat the Ron 
was. It was customarily in 
the bay: he went with some 
others to look for it among the 
stranded skiffs and cobbles ; but 


the boat was gone, and at that 
discovery their searching was 
conducted in a different fashion 
and with new fears. 

“T cannot understand it,” 
cried Ludovick, distracted. 
“There was nothing in the 
world to send her out in a 
boat at any time, and more par- 
ticularly on such a night as 
last night, and I am beat to 
think of any place she could 
have thought of going to by 
sea in any case. At any other 
time it might have been Dal- 
voolin round Kintra, on a 
sudden fancy; but she knew 
that all the folk are in Loch 
Eynort at the shealings.” 

“Let us go round the shore 
again, and take our boats this 
time,” said some one, and for 
hours the island edge was 
searched, and every rock be- 
yond it. Some fishermen, 
called by a smoke from Eris- 
kay, cunningly rigged long 
lines with fishing hooks, and 
slyly grappled in the bay, but 
so as not to let her brother 
see them. Col cursed their 
folly, more certain than ever 
that he was right, and she 
was somewhere trapped for her 
secret, or fled of her own ac- 
cord, —he had once the mad- 
dening notion that it might be 
to his brother Duncan, some 
of whose letters might have 
reached her, for all the care he 
and the Sergeant had taken to 
waylay them. 

He rode hither and yond, as 
the saying goes, with every 
appearance of looking for the 
lady as ardently as the others 
did ; but he was not like them, 
in that he never had a hope 
to find her in that neighbour- 
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hood. And yet it was his un- 
expecting eyes that first fell 
on the Ron. He came upon 
Anna’s boat suddenly in a 
cleft of the rocks at Saltavik : 
it was with what was close 
upon a dread he left his horse 
and went down to look. There 
was little to see indeed, and no 
clue to its story as it lay there 
bright with paint, having some- 
thing of a cheerful holiday as- 
pect, the thole-pins and oars in 
their places, to show that it had 
not gone adrift from the shore 
by accident. 

Back he rode into Boisdale 
and told of his discovery. All 
the parish flocked to Saltavik 
and stood lamenting beside the 
little boat, the magic galley 
that had brought Anna to the 
fairy isle of Tir-an-oig, the 
barge of her love and fancy. 
Father Luddvick looked at it, 
nodding carelessly on the edge 
of the sand, and turned on his 
people a stricken countenance. 
Over them swept a share of his 
apprehensions. A murmur rose 
among the fishermen, some 
foolish women in the back- 
ground suddenly burst into the 
keening. The cadence of their 
wail had no sooner brought its 
meaning to his senses than he 
dashed among them, angrily 
commanding silence, and as 
they fell away abashed before 
him, he rode back to Stella 
Maris. The dusk was come; 
he went into the chapel; when, 
later, his people came they saw 
the wan glow of a single light, 
and did not venture to disturb 
him. 

And so another night passed. 
A second dawn broke on his 
anguish. Haggard and grey 
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he came out of the chapel when 
the first light rose in the east 
and looked at the cold unprom- 
ising world. 

It was the very hour when 
Anna gave up her secret. She 
saw the same dawn pale among 
the cordage of the vessel, spread 
quickly over Hecla and Ben- 
more, flame at last fiery and 
golden through the Sound, the 
bars of the heavens crossed by 
myriad sea-fowl, the waves 
crashing milk-white on Oronsay 
and the Barra Isles. She had 
gone aft when her secret was 
surrendered, the letter caught 
tightly in her hands. 

“You have got it there?” 
said the skipper. 

“Thank God!” she answered, 
and then had one short thought 
that sickened her, that after all 
she might again be cheated, the 
man had so readily seemed to 
trust her. The seal was broken, 
and she tore the paper open, to 
smile and sigh and murmur 
over its contents, though they 
were blaming her for her failure 
to acknowledge letters he had 
sent before. It was not the 
splendid day that gladdened 
her then, not the sunshine 
glorifying all the sea; it was 
the eager passionate words of 
remembrance, love, and hope in 
her lover’s handwriting that 
made her brim with joy. 

“Did you tell our speckled 
fellow yon?” asked Jib-boom, 
watching her countenance, and 
seemed greatly pleased with her 
answer. 


“By the Book!” said he, “and 


you have made the finest 
bargain ever you made, then. 
In all my life I have not heard 
of a droller thing, and would 
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sooner miss a hundred dances 
in Barra or the Isle of Skye 
than miss this that you're tell- 
ing me.” 

The Sergeant, forward on the 
fo’cslehead, looked aft at them, 
and had two thoughts in his 
head,—one that he had maybe 
parted with his letter for a 
fiction, and the other a con- 
viction from Anna’s solemn 
manner that he was truly at 
the door of fortune, but that he 
had not yet the key. 

“What's this about the blood 
of the Merry Dancers?” said 
he, turning to the old man 
blinking beside him at the 
morning sun, cheerful at the 
thought of his feet again on the 
friendly land. 

Dark John vowed he could 
not tell, that he did not know ; 
aft to where Anna sat the 
Sergeant ventured then to ask 
an explanation, but there he 


found a check in the presence 
of Jib-boom. He waited for an 
opportunity, but he never had 
a chance to speak to her apart, 
so keen was her repugnance, 
and the shore slipped by: 
Oronsay fell behind; here was 


Boisdale bay! Home seemed 
magically unchanged to Anna 
after her absence of tortured 
years. Greedily her eyes drank 
in the prospect, the familiar 
dwellings, the paths she knew 
with Duncan, oft frequented, 
the chapel on the rock. There 
was no one in the fields; but 
on the township tracks, so far 
as she could see, were people 
seemingly in some strange 
excitement, and at the curing- 
sheds were many men in groups, 
as if it had been Michaelmas 
and they balloted for the banks. 
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She searched the whole visible 
isle for Ludovick, and saw him 
come at last to the chapel 
door. <A fresh certainty of 
what he had endured in her 
absence gave her grief again, 
that drowned for a moment the 
sense of discovery and joy that 
she brought back with her. 

The sloop swung round in 
the wind at the harbour mouth ; 
Jim-boom prepared to set the 
girl ashore. “There you are,” 
he told Dark John; “yourself, 
that took the lady from the 
shore, can take her back again : 
I’m not caring much to set 
a foot on Uist for a while to 
come until this thing blows 
over ; I’m thinking to myself, O 
king! it would not be good 
for the health of Dan MacNeil.” 
Helping Anna into the boat, he 
took the chance to whisper to 
her, “I have a bit of a surprise 
myself for this speckled fellow, 
more than any drubbing he 
would get from the Boisdale 
lads would be”; then gave a 
grimace of sly glee, and pushed 
the boat from the sloop’s side 
with a benediction. 

Some of the men at the cur- 
ing - sheds, seeing a woman’s 
figure in the small boat from 
the smuggler, came quickly to 
the beach ; a cry rose that Her- 
self was safe and back again; 
the tidings went over the neigh- 
bourhood like a wave, and, like 
a wave returning, the folk 
poured on the shore at Anna’s 
feet. Ludovick cleft the noisy 
band, that half - wept, half- 
laughed its welcome. 

“T knew—I knew you were 
coming,” said he. “Since the 
break of day I never had a 
doubt of it.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI—MINGULAY. 


Col had slept for the night 
in his friend the tacksman’s at 
Dalvoolin. He got up that 
morning with his mind resolved 
to relinquish this make-believe 
at searching and go home, 
where, his constant fears at 
any time of absence told him, 
things were certain to go con- 
trary to hisinterests. For him, 
at all events, the new day came 
with no gladness; he was vexed 
with the conviction that every- 
thing went in opposition to his 
inclinations. The fortune his 
imagination had been feeding 
on for months further away 
than ever, his skipper and his 
sloop (or at least his share of 
these adventurers) vagrant 


without so much as “by your 
leave,” and the priest mani- 
festly dubious of him,—it was 


no wonder his patience was at 
anend. For decency’s sake he 
would have to show face again 
at the presbytery and make an 
excuse for leaving, but that 
accomplished, he made up his 
mind he must be back in Coro- 
dale by noon. 

Riding up the machar, busy 
with his thoughts, that were 
singularly heartless in the cir- 
cumstances, he turned the point 
of the island just in time to see 
the sloop’s arrival. ‘They will 
be on the hunt too, now,” he 
thought, a grudging demon 
summing in a flash the cost of 
this new demand upon his pro- 
perty. He was too far off to 
see whom it was the vessel 
landed; but he could make 
plainly out that the shore was 
black with people in a manifest 


excitement, and the conviction 
came to him at once that Anna 
had returned. 

Between him and the bay 
where the people were gathered 
was the figure of a man, half- 
walking, half-running through 
the grass and sand. Col set 
his pony to a brisker progress ; 
the closer he drew to the man 
approaching the more convinced 
he was that, in spite of an agility 
miraculous in one so old, it was 
no other than Dark John. A 
thought came to him then with 
a sense of revelation that this 
old wretch haunted him, a ghost 
in moments critical, led him first 
astray, and always spurred his 
interest in the fifty years’ for- 
tune at any time the same 
might seem to flag. 

“Corodale ! Corodale!” Dark 
John cried, long before he neared 
him, waving his arms in a kind 
of frenzy. ‘Stop you there 
till I have my breath, for I 
have a story.” 

Col waited, wondering. The 
old man toiled through the bent 
grass, panting, the soil of two 
days’ travelling in every furrow 
of his face. He caught Col’s 
stirrup, and pointed back at 
the bay whence he had come so 
hurriedly ; not at the folk cheer- 
ing Anna as they accompanied 
her to the presbytery, but at 
the sloop, that was already 
putting about, as it seemed, to 
the open sea. 

“ A bad death on me, master,” 
said he, “if yonder’s not the 
last chanceof the Arkaig ulaidh, 
and it at the turning of a tail 
on you!” 
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Col had a little saugh switch 
in his hand, cut from the tacks- 
man’s garden. In a sudden 
fury to have his unwelcomest 
thoughts brought back to him 
this way, he lashed the old man 
on the face with it and raised a 
weal. 

“Master, master! Have I de- 
served it?” cried Dark John. 
“My God! here’s pretty wages 
for all that I have done for you. 
Night and day have I been at 
the toiling for you, wanting 
meat and drink ; listening, con- 
triving, lying, taking the taunt 
for you, and you give me the 
willow withie! O king! have 
not I been the fool in my liking ? 
For payment but the wand 
across the face! Black’s the 
name of the willow that had no 
pity on the Son of God in His 
extremity, but like the shiver- 
ing-ash, held up its head, a 
braggart when the rest of the 
wood was trembling. No mat- 
ter, master, no matter; yours 
is my hand, yours is my bosom, 
for I have said it: the cheek, 
O king! may gowith it. See, 
I will give you the other side!” 

He held up the other cheek 
for the lash, and Col rued his 
evil temper. ‘“ You come at 
the wrong hours always,” he 
snarled. “But I am vexed I 
switched you. The life is wor- 
ried out of me, these days, with 
many things. Has Herself come 
home yonder?” 

“Faith! that has she,” said 
Dark John, and caught again 
at the stirrup; “but not the 
way she went. Your friend, 
the speckled innkeeper in Ben- 
becula, has got the best of her.” 

“What’s that you're say- 
ing?” cried Col, jumping from 
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his saddle. “Do you tell me 
she told him yon thing?” 

“It cost him no more than 
a@ scrape of a pen from your 
brother Duncan. You might 
have kent the fellow; he kept 
a letter from the budget. Was 
ever a red-haired man, and he 
speckled, that swithered to give 
up a friend?” 

“That red rogue turned 
traitor! May the brute die 
foreign and far from friends!” 
cried Col, all the new hopes 
built on the sight of Anna’s 
home-coming toppling into the 
dust again. He looked blankly 
at the sloop, and his wits went 
wandering. 

“In the Isles from here to 
Harris you have not a friend, 
O king! that is dependable, 
but myself. Am not I your 
man since yon night—Lord !|— 
out there, and you so gallantly 
gripping me when the yellow 
of the end came in my eyes? 
They are saying that to drown 
is a pleasant dying, like the 
sweet half-dream of the morn- 
ing, but they need not be tell- 
ing that to me, for I have 
drowned and I know different : 
it is falling to a depth without 
a bottom, and the heart of you 
bursting, bursting!” 

Col seemed as if he never 
heard him, glowering bewild- 
ered at the sloop. ‘“ Were you 
on the ship?” he asked, “and 
what were you doing there?” 

“What but in your service? 
I would never have heard any 
more than yourself where the 
ulaidh was, if my wits did not 
keep me on the heels of the 
speckled fellow yonder.” 

*“‘ You know the place?” cried 
Col. 
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“No one better,” he answered; 
“but the worst of it is, the 
Sergeant knows nearly as well, 
and he’s now on his way to the 
place in Mingulay.” 

He told the story hurriedly 
—of the shealing rumour that 
Duncan was returning, of the 
Sergeant’s plan for squeezing 
the secret from Anna, of its 
failure at the first, and how at 
last the letter had compelled 
her; but never said a word 
about the share he had played, 
himself, in the decoying. 

Col swore in English oaths, 
ever with an anxious eye on 
the sloop, that hung in the 
wind off Oronsay, as if her 
mind was not made up on 
what her course should be. 
At last his mind came out of 
the fermentation. There was 


something to do, and the doing 
must be quickly settled on. 
“ Mingulay I know,” said he, 


“and the arcades of it, and this 
dark quarter-mile they call the 
gallery I have been at the 
mouth of with my father once ; 
but the Merry Dancers and 
their blood—it is beyond me! 
One might pick the saying up 
in a song of the country.” 
“There you are now! Did 
I not always say what a poor 
thing was this schooling, where 
a fellow blinds himself with 
books, and does not know the 
hemlock in his garden! Glad 
am I, Oh Righ! that I was 
not burdened with it, but was 
left with all my natural facul- 
ties. You do not know the 
fuil nan Sluagh—the blood of 
the Merry Dancers? Neither 
does the speckled fellow, and 
I would not tell him, but I 
could take you there to Min- 
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gulay and put your hand 
on it.” 

“At what price?” 
Col. 

“For not a farthing! I 
would not take the Arkaig 
treasure if in depth it were 
to my knees and in width a 
pole, for a handful of dulse; 
a hundred times have I heard 
Master Ludovick call it cursed.” 

“But you do not care if the 
curse of it fallonme! That, by 
my faith, is droll friendship!” 

Dark John held up an eager 
face to him. ‘“Corodale,” said 
he, “in the mornings, when I 
am newly wakened, and my 
innocence is still upon me, be- 
fore the world takes hold, I 
will be thinking of that ; think- 
ing quick, and always certain 
that you were well to let it 
be. At night, too, when all 
the vigours are gone from my 
body, I have the same notion, 
that you would be the wiser 
not to set your mind on it, 
and I would be more your man 
to keep youfrom it. But when 
I am in my full possession, and 
with a taste—the littlest taste 
—of seaweed on my palate, I 
have another fellow in my skin, 
and if the stuff was at the 
other end of France I would 
carry you on my back to it. 
Yonder it goes!” He pointed 
to thesloop. ‘Oh love of men! 
have you not some notion of 
a way to get to Mingulay be- 
fore him?” 

“By the seven stars! and if 
I had a decent boat I would 
sail him for it,” cried Col, 
plucking his Spanish beard, his 
eyes like lamps under shaggy 
eaves. His man stood helpless 
beside him, dog-tired, his eager- 


asked 
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ness slipping from him out of 
weariness. He had been sure 
that Col was capable even of 
miracles ; here he was as useless 
as himself. 

“A decent boat,” said he, 
“and forty miles to Mingulay. 
Forty miles! and I am not 
liking the look of the weather 
at all, at all! There is a bit of 
a yawl of Baldy-Kate-Veg’s in 
the creek down there at Dal- 
voolin : 

“The yawl!” cried Col. “I 
quite forgot her. With the 
yawl and this sou’-west wind as 
it is, I could easily make it— 
Mingulay before the night-fall ; 
and Jib-boom, Ill warrant, 
could not make it any sooner. 
You will give me a hand, stout 
fellow ?” 

“ Mingulay !” said John; and 
all his terror of the deep waters 
came over him. 

Col waited no answer, but 
jumped into the saddle, and 
started for Dalvoolin, that he 
had so lately left. “Come 
along,” he commanded, and the 
old man followed him. 

Col turned his horse loose in 
the tacksman’s field, and ran 
to the creek. Before the other 
joined him the sails were up, 
the yawl was ready for her 
voyage, and though the old 
man’s fears cried out to him to 
remain on the steadfast land, 
he was, in his flesh, so much 
the agent of his master that he 
was at the jib-sheets without 
his will’s consent, as it were, in 
a kind of trance. 

The hour was seven. The 
sun was up in heaven, struck 
hot on the canvas, and brought 
the smell of bark and brine 
from it; the tar that coated 
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the boat was blistering on the 
gunnel, Clear of the creek the 
sea beat on the island with a 
strength that marked its edge 
with white ; high tide hid the 
lesser rocks that were scattered 
to the north of Eriskay, the 
green little isle tranquil within 
the beacons of Fearay. On the 
wide sea or on the Sounds there 
was no other boat than this, 
and the sloop, that still hung 
dubious off Oronsay. 

“We have the start at any 
rate,” said Col, looking back at 
her. “Now I’m _ wondering 
what is keeping them. Ah! 
yonder he goes! I thought he 
would not lose a minute longer 
if he saw us.” 

The sloop fell off; her sails, 
that had been idly flapping, 
filled in the brisk sou’-wester, 
and she made for the Sound of 
Barra leisuredly, as if treasure 
was a poor consideration to 
cause the tightening of a sheet. 

“Tf that’s the side of Barra 
that she’s going to,” said Col, 
astonished, “then Jib- boom 
is an odd man for a sailor. 
Are you sure, old man, it is 
Mingulay ?” 

“Am I sure, O king! my 
ears are on my head? I wish 
we were as certain to get there 
and back with the boat below 
us, for there’s a gale at the 
brewing yonder.” He pointed 
to the south, where black clouds 
with a yellow core lay thick 
between sea and sky. 

“Dhe!” said Col, uneasy, 
“there’s going to be a night of 
it, no doubt ; it’s plain Jib-boom 
is thinking the lee of Barra 
safest. Well, let him have it! 
it is longest too!” 

He drew well out from Scur- 
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rival, and Grean Head, and 
Dorval, and still the weather 
favoured them. Barra swam 
at their counter, dazzling white 
with sands, all its bays mur- 
muring; high over its moun- 
tains, birds; blue reek of sheal- 
ing-fires on its upper levels, the 
townships on the plain forsaken. 
Col saw little of these things, 
that Dark John cherished and 
pined for with a landsman’s 
eye. For Col the interest lay 
ahead of his ship; his heart 
was hammering at the doors 
of fortune in the long gallery 
of Mingulay, and when they 
rounded Doirlinn Head, and 
Mingulay was opened, he gave 
a gasp to think this was the 
reality, that somewhere in these 
rocks was stored the extrava- 
gant hours. If a wish could 
sink the Happy Return some- 
where on the other side of the 
island, sailing too for treasure, 
she would lie with all her folk 
in the greenest depths of the 
Minch, rocking soft among the 
weeds and star-fish, that he 
might ride in the world above 
in wealth and splendour. 

It was noon when they were 
come to Vatersay : the tide was 
on the turn; a calm that left 
the sails useless came suddenly, 
and for hours the two men 
laboured at the sweeps. There 
was no sight of the sloop; that 
was the one thought that made 
the travail at the oars to Cola 
mere diversion. His companion 
rowed in a kind of ecstasy, the 
sap of sea-weed sustaining him, 
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though hours wanting food left 
him hungry. Col seemed to 
him gigantic, a marvel of en- 
durance, so tireless that he 
might have rowed to the other 
side of the world, speechless— 
so full was he of thoughts. No 
sign of the sloop; and now a 
great space of empty sea be- 
hind them: the prize seemed in 
their grasp; if not, here came 
the wind again to help them. 

It rose as sudden as it fell, 
gusty and fierce, catching the 
yawl at her bows, and throw- 
ing cold green seas to sluice 
along her ballast. Mingulay 
staggered a while beyond the 
spars, then leaped on them 
with the leaping wave, so 
large, so black, so terrible 
that the heart of the old 
man shrank to the size of 
a parched pea. “My end!” 
he cried; “‘we are gone, Coro- 
dale!” and caught the rigging. 
Col laughed. “No, nor gone,” 
said he, “so long as I can 
hold a tiller.” They passed 
in a second from the infuriate 
sea to a calm the ear could 
not believe in, but filled with 
a false commotion, the phan- 
toms of all old sounds since 
the creation, the everlasting 
humming of the universe. The 
yawl was in a creek that lay 
like a broken cup in the thick 
of the cliffs of Carnan. Like 
oil the water lay around them ; 
on every hand, except at the 
door they entered, the rock 
rose giddy over them, the sea- 
fowl white on its ledges. 


(To be continued. ) 
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“To Tattenham Corner!” 

There it was in black and 
white, staring us in the face. 
A simple placard posted out- 
side the station door. We had 
left our office chairs, and were 
sitting in the window watching 
London bustling in the busy 
street below us. It was London 
in the haze of approaching mid- 
day heat. London of radiating 
paving-stones and sweltering 
asphalt. London of straw hats 
and 

“Shall we go? We need 
only be away about four hours, 
and just think what a day it 
will be on the Downs!” and 
instinctively H. put out his 
hand to reach his hat. 

To Tattenham Corner ! 

The magic in that simple 
legend. We gaze hesitatingly 
at it, then a smart hansom 
deposits at the station door a 
well-groomed man escorting a 
fashionably attired lady. The 
man has field - glasses slung 
across his shoulder; he stops 
and buys a race-card from a 
busy hawker on the curb. Ob- 
viously he is bound for Epsom. 
Every one who can find the 
time is bound for Epsom. It 
is such a glorious day. The 
last scruple vanishes; we will 
go to Epsom too. We are not 
dressed for the part. What 
does it matter? who will know 
us in that vast concourse of 
people? We will go—we will 
go with the ruck, and take our 
chance with the ruck. 

“The last special, sir, leaves 
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at 12.30. Room, sir? Yes, 
you will have lying-down room 
from here; but you will fill up 
at Cannon Street and London 
Bridge. Cannot guarantee you 
any class these times. No, you 
won’t be in time for the first 
race, but you will be in time to 
see the Derby. Thank you, sir; 
hope you back a winner, sir.” 

The inspector spoke the 
truth; we did not fill up 
until we reached London 
Bridge. Even then we did 
not fill up as heavily as we 
had anticipated. We only took 
two more truants from oppres- 
sive London, like unto ourselves. 
Truant No. 3 was a silent, 
solid man. His mellow face 
spoke of exposure and strong 
waters. He was evidently in 
the habit of attending race- 
meetings, since he entered fully 
equipped with the necessary 
accessories. Just as the train 
was starting, to us entered 
truant No. 4. He presented a 
striking contrast to No. 3. 
He brought in with him all the 
gaiety of atmosphere insepar- 
able from the Cockney as soon 
as he may with decency affect 
the panama. He settled him- 
self in a corner, shot his pink 
jute cuffs, pulled out a gigantic 
cigar, and before commencing 
to uncase it from its tinfoil 
covering, smiled indulgently 
upon us as he unburdened 
himself of his introductory 
question— 

“ Goin’ to back Catgut, eh ?” 
(Silence.) “Well, if you are 
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not, you ought to. I am!” 
Then he rattled on, making 
the conversation for the whole 
party, as only a Cockney can. 
“T tell you what it is, I have 
got to get a little of my own 
back. I was stoney broke 
yesterday. Had only my ticket 
to get home with. My pals 
played it low down on me, I can 
tell you. They were on Kroon- 
stad, yet they would give me 
nothing to get back with. 
Fine kind of pals I call them. 
But ’oo cares?—I can’t help 
it. One day luck’s in, next it’s 
out. When I tell you that my 
name is Chandler, you will see 
how it is—it’s in the bone, you 
see; my dad’s name was Chand- 
ler and my mother was a Jupp. 
How then can you expect me 
to keep off a little game of 
gee-gees? Why, my dad never 
missed a Derby for fifty-three 
years, and when I was only 


eleven they put me on old 
Spatch Cock to ride a trial 
with Nemesis, and that’s now 
—let me see, how many years 


ago. Now look here, gentle- 
men, I'll bet you a thick ’un 
all round that none of you 
guess within two years of my 
age. Now, how old do you 
think Iam?” (At this juncture 
truant No. 4 took off his mock 
panama, in order, we presume, 
that we might judge of his age 
by the bleachment of his locks.) 
“* Now there is no kid. I bet an 
even sovereign that none of you 
can name it within two. See, 
I will write it down on my cuff. 
I can’t alter that now or change 
it. Any takers? Well I never 
—goin’ to back Rock Sand at 
odds on, and not ready for a 
little flutter onthe road. Well, 
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there you are—forty-three—an’ 
none of you would have pitched 
it higher than thirty-five.” 

How much further the genial 
Cockney and sharper might 
have entertained us it is im- 
possible to say, only at Croy- 
don we picked up four more 
truants, which considerably cur- 
tailed his field of operations. 
The conversation became dis- 
jointed and less localised. But 
the Cockney had played his 
part well, and had manfully 
endeavoured to bring us novices 
up to the betting scratch by 
the skilful disguise in his con- 
versation. Doubtless he had 
found the age ruse work with 
wary novices who would have 
shied at a pack of cards or a 
thimble. 

To the stroke of the scheduled 
time of arrival the special put 
us down at the new station at 
Tattenham Corner. The shout- 
ing which heralded the finish 
of the first race greeted us as 
we passed through the station 
barrier and became integral 
units in that vast Derby con- 
course. 

Cold lunch, 2s. 6d. 

“We must feed,” said H., as 
the inviting placard of a great 
catering firm caught our eye. 
“This is no day to brave a 
crowd with a loose jerkin.” 
This sound philosophy brought 
no demur, and unknown we 
dived into the great unknown. 

“Hullo, J., so we can’t even 
come to an English race-course 
without finding you in evid- 
ence.” It was the Sudda 
judge whom we had not seen 
since the days we donned silk 
at northern Indian meetings, 
and beside him stood the great- 
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est authority on Thuggee and 
Dacoity that Bengal had ever 
seen. The at unknown, in- 
deed! why, the first persons that 
we met knew us, and were bent 
upon @ mission similar to our 
own. What memories this 
chance meeting in the railway 
buffet conjured up. The steady 
murmur of the Derby crowd 
died away. One was no longer 
a mere grain in that vast dune 
of sand covering the Epsom 
Downs, but a principal again. 
The silk jacket rustled under 
the covert coat as one waited 
at the door of the weighing- 
room. Then our turn came. 
Off with the coat; where is 
the saddle, the martingale ?— 
“Ten stone two, please.” “You 
want a little more—a pound 
will do.” “The big lead, 
please.” Then the race. The 
irritable starter, with his field 
of gentlemen riders; the little 
that 


square of white flag 
dances before your eyes, and 


which it seems will never 
fall. But all this is dream- 
ing. We hurriedly swallow 
our lunch, bid farewell to the 
Indian civilians, and dive into 
the Derby crowd. At the 
sight of the Derby crowd all 
memory of India and its race- 
meetings fades and dies away. 
It is a glorious day—gold and 
blue above, gorgeous rain-fed 
green below. Butasolid drugget 
of black has been drawn across 
the green. The crowd lies, in 
shaping like a skate with out- 
stretched tail, right down the 
straight five furlongs of Epsom 
turf. Where the stands tower 
there is the body, a solid mass 
of palpitating humanity; to- 
wards us, all along the rails 
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to where we stand, tapers 
the tail, And what a crowd 
it is! Like ourselves, it is 
composed of mere holiday- 
makers, the effervescent froth 
of London’s lower classes. The 
rich and the business seekers 
gravitate towards the stands, 
where on either hand a ver- 
itable multitude of “turf ac- 
countants” have raised the 
symbols of their trade, and 
are shouting the odds, which 
seem to regulate with almost 
supernatural unison and rap- 
idity. It is indeed an ideal 
Derby Day. Harriet, too, has 
not been unmindful of the 
opportunity which the gor- 
geous sun and perfect sky has 
given her. She is bewitching 
in the airiest of muslins that 
will contrast with pink and 
blue, and the whitest of 
panama hats, with brim en- 
ticed and bent into rakish 
angle and jaunty poise. Nor 
is Harry behind her. He too 
has affected the panama; and 
though his flannels are not 
obtrusive, yet he has satisfied 
this shortcoming with the ex- 
cessive exuberance of his waist- 
cloth and the colour of his 
flaming tie. Poor things! why 
grudge them the “ properties” 
which go to make their simple 
pleasures? To-morrow Harry 
will be totalling figures in 
demure monotony behind a 
counter; while Harriet will 
know no more of white gloves 
and pipe-clayed shoes as her 
aching fingers ply pickle - jar, 
typewriter, or paste-pot. 

We pushed our way through 
the crowd towards the course, 
and for the first time began to 
feel the necessity for a guide, 
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One was at our elbow in a 
moment. 

“ Race-card, gents?” 

“How much?” said H., feel- 
ing in his pockets. 

“A shilling to you, gents; 
they was ’arfacrown. This is 
the last I ’ave; so ’aving made 
my profit, I can afford to let 
you ’ave it cheap”; and the 
dilapidated vagabond passed a 
dirty piece of pasteboard over 
to us. H. counted him out three 
coppers. 

“ Lor’, sir, I couldn’t let you 
’ave it for that; I should ’ave 
the Trades Unions on to me. 
Make it another penny, and I'll 
mark all the winners for you.” 

We threw him the copper 
and passed on. Already the 
course was clear, and the can- 
didates for the second race 
forming up at the five-furlong 
post. We were novices on an 
English race-course. It was 
the first time that we had seen 
jockeys crouched up _ behind 
their horses’ ears, or the start- 
ing-machine. It must be al- 
lowed that the first impres- 
sion was not engaging. We 
had been trained in a school 
where five-furlong scurrys were 
usually lost and won at the 
starting - post, — where every- 
thing had depended, not upon 
the balance, but the horseman- 
ship of the jockey. It was a 
shock, therefore, to see a field 
of ten horses ranged up behind 
a barrier which only two. of 
them would face with equan- 
imity. It was a shock, also, 
to notice that when a jockey 
most required his leg-power to 
keep his mount straight, he 
was sprawling about on its 
neck with his knees almost 
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touching his chin. It was a 
shock, also, to see that the 
starter was immaculately 
dressed, as if the pulling of 
a lever required the same at- 
tention to toilet as an after- 
noon tea-party. These are, of 
course, only the conservative 
ideas of men to whom the start- 
ing-machine is a novelty. But 
in the present case there ap- 
peared no advantage in the 
barrier—eight horses out of the 
ten would not face the white 
strips fairly ; and when at last 
the ribbons disappeared over- 
head, the field was “all ways,” 
and it was not an eighth-part as 
good and fair a start as a 
strong official would have 
effected with the same field 
starting from a walk to the 
office of a flag. 

Those at the post see little or 
nothing of the race. A mob of 
galloping horses and _silk- 
covered backs rapidly dis- 
appearing, and then the crowd 
breaks cover and throngs on to 
the course behind the race. 
But we had come to see the 
Derby, and recked little of the 
five-furlong scurry which pre- 
ceded it. There was perhaps 
three-quarters of an hour before 
the race, and we made our way 
down the course in order to 
secure some good place of van- 
tage to see the great event. 
Shouting at the stand showed 
that the Juvenile Stakes had 
been lost and won, but already 
the course was thronged. It is 
a@ marvel that it is not kept 
clear between the races; it is 
many times more a marvel that 
it is ever made clear for the 
races. 

A walk down the Epsom 
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course between races on Derby 
Day is perhaps the most inter- 
esting experience to be found 
upon any race-course in the 
world. On either hand is 
gathered a heterogeneous che- 
vaux de frise of vehicles which, 
that morning, have made their 
way from London. On the one 
side the stately coach, inter- 
loping motor-car, and gaily 
caparisoned char-a-banc; on 
the other a veritable sea of 
chariots—omnibus, drag, buggy, 
butcher’s cart, and coster’s shay. 
But that is nothing to the array 
and armament of the betting 
faculty. They have opened 
batteries of every size, shape, 
and calibre. As far as eye can 
reach above the mass of seething 
crowd these batteries rise tier 
after tier. And what is more, 
they all seem to be in action. 
The more appalling the odds, 
the fiercer swells the din of 
battle. 

Was there ever such a cosmo- 
politan area as the green turf 
of the Epsom track on Derby 
Day! Here we pass a group 
of charming ladies, in the cloth- 
ing of whose dainty persons the 
price of at least a plater has 
been expended. They belong 
to the gay world which makes 
Ascot and Henley so bright 
and picturesque. Next, and 
almost rubbing shoulders with 
them, we find four of the most 
forbidding touts that Bethnal 
Green could produce and Epsom 
attract. Here a party from 
Suburbia, dowdy perhaps in 
dress, yet honest in their inten- 
tion to make Epsom the most 
delightful picnic of the year. 
And so you pass on, to find rich 
and poor of both sexes moving 
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as it were hand in hand. 
Within the narrow corral of 
the Epsom rails the law-abiding 
citizen and the habitual crim- 
inal, the honourable man and 
the knave, the innocent and 
wicked, the dissolute and pure. 
All with their minds fixed on 
one common object—to turn 
this form of national pastime, 
as best within them lies, to 
their own personal advantage. 
Marvellous sight, extraordinary 
gathering ! 

“Take a good cooler!” The 
Italian ice-cream vendor is 
doing a roaring trade. A few 
steps farther along men of 
Gaelic colouring have attracted 
a knot of delighted holiday- 
makers to witness the sinuous 
contortions of the sword-dance 
in rhythm to the skirl of the 
pipes. Then our way is blocked 
by a still greater crowd. “The 
Mammoth Tipster of the 
World” is_ holding forth. 
Quaintly attired, jockey above 
and gamekeeper below, the 
tipster rattles off to the ad- 
miring crowd his stock-in-trade 
patter. It delights them, it 
keeps them in good-humour, 
and even makes them laugh. 
We catch a fragment, “ There- 
fore, if you have not backed a 
winner, my advice to you is 
to back the horse which runs 
second for a place.” This 
tickles the crowd. They ap- 
plaud the cryptic humour in 
the speech, and we pass on 
nearer to the domain of the 
Jockey Club. 

“Shall we expend a guinea 
and seek entrance to a fashion- 
able enclosure ?” 

“No, we are not well enough 
dressed. Our straw hats and 
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flannels have not the guinea 
hall-mark upon them. Besides, 
we are of the great unknown!” 

So we turn to the nearest 
enclosure, which seems _ less 
crowded than the majority. 
For an expenditure of fifteen 
shillings between us they grant 
us admission. We find our- 
selves in a respectable if not 
high-class society. The ma- 
jority of our fellow-prisoners 
behind the bars are lunching. 
Theirs is the simple kind of 
lunch which can be conveniently 
carried in the pocket—hard- 
boiled eggs and sandwiches. 
But a dishevelled ruffian is de- 
termined that none shall starve 
for want of enterprise on his 
part. ‘ Lobster and bread, a 
‘bob!’” he shouts, and displays 
his wares. He has a greasy 


carpet-bag full of small lobsters, 
freely intermingled with chunks 
of bread. These he cheerfully 


barters at his tariff price. Pro- 
vidence alone can know the far- 
reaching effects of his ‘“ Lobster 
Trust.” 

Then the saddling-bell rings. 
Our attention at once returns 
to the real business of the day. 
They are clearing the course for 
the Derby. If there is any one 
circumstance attendant upon 
Epsom meeting more wonder- 
ful than another, it is the 
manner of the clearing of the 
course. As has been shown, 
the turf between the rails is 
crowded with the merry holiday 
throng. The crowd includes 
hawkers selling food, race-cards, 
and even pencils. Dealers in 
oranges and ice-creams. Open- 
air variety artists, the daintiest 
of ladies, and the roughest of 
roughs. Out from the openings 
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in the rails file lines of blue- 
coated policemen. Right turn 
—and the extended lines are 
passing up and down the 
course. They are few, the 
crowd is dense. But it disap- 
pears before them. It is an 
object-lesson. That crowd is 
such that if it willed otherwise 
the police could be swept before 
it as corks upon a wave. But 
whatever his class, whatever 
his understanding, the English- 
man will not spoil sport; and 
with good - natured bantering, 
and without the slightest show 
of force, the crowd disappears, as 
if by magic, before the thin blue 
line. In five minutes it is clear, 
and the space that was so ani- 
mated stands out like a great 
emerald bar-sinister across a 
sable shield. 

The “turf accountants” are 
bracing themselves for the piéce- 
de-résistance of the day. “It 
is just picking money up to 
back Rock Sand!” the knowing 
people tell you; but there is a 
royal entry. An impression 
seems to have taken hold of our 
section of the betting public 
that the King, who they tell 
us is present away in yonder 
lofty stand or in the paddock, 
is destined to win his third 
Derby stakes. The wish is 
father to the thought, and 
before such sentiment the skill 
and reputation of trainers is 
nothing in the minds of the 
casual race-goer. Loyalty is 
responsible for many a sovereign 
and half-sovereign bet during 
the last quarter of an hour, and 
you hear men saying that they 
would not mind how much they 
lost if they could hope to see 
another royal win. 
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The course is now clear, and 
all is expectancy for the parade 
of the Derby field. It isa small 
field, as only seven names are 
on the card. We in our cheap 
enclosure have a mild excite- 
ment while the élite are throng- 
ing the paddock. For reasons 
known only to themselves and 
the stewards of the meeting, 
the police have their receiving- 
station almost underneath the 
grand stand. Anyway the trans- 
gressors of turf etiquette in the 
matter of ready-money trans- 
actions are paraded, when the 
police find it expedient to 
furnish them with a haven, all 
along the front of the cheaper 
enclosures. One such miserable 
is now dragged past us. Even 


the sanctity of the cleared 
course cannot prevent the more 
enthusiastic of his creditors 
from bearing him company. 
He is a sorry—almost indecent 


—sight, and even now is not 
secure, though in the custody 
of four stalwart pillars of the 
law. Unmoved by his cut and 
bleeding face, or the scanty 
remnant of raiment left him, 
an angry claimant hurls him- 
self upon him, and before his 
escort can prevent the blow, 
hits him heavily with both fists 
at once. So much for the spirit 
of commerce militant ! 

Then on the far side a file of 
policemen move out on to the 
course. It is preliminary to 
the parade of the Derby horses. 
Here they come—one, two, 
three, four, five, six tall lean 
thoroughbreds, their long tails 
swinging in unison as they pick 
their graceful way with cat- 
like steps across the springy 
turf, The favourite is in front, 
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and as the eager gaze of hun- 
dreds centres upon him, they 
find that reassurance which 
sends many of them back to 
the bookmaker. Hullo! what 
is that—Rock Sand is only 
playful; he kicks up, and for 
the moment Maher, from the 
absurd angle of his knees, seems 
likely to disappear over the 
favourite’s head. Yet beauti- 
fully as Blackwell has turned 
Rock Sand out, there are many 
who cannot, at the eleventh 
hour, resist the temptation to 
invest a mite upon M. Blanc’s 
nomination. Vinicius, in spite 
of his having run poorly at 
Chantilly on the preceding 
Sunday and the unsettling 
possibilities of the incidental 
sea trip, looks as bright as bay 
ever looked. A fine, big-striding 
colt, and owned by a sporting 
foreigner. Surely he is worth 
a sovereign for a place! 

They have turned, and are 
cantering past the grand stand : 
then they turn again, the crowd 
divides, and they disappear in- 
to it on their way to the post. 
In the meantime the steady 
humof renewed business spreads 
over the Derby crowd. A ten 
minutes’ wait, and the white 
signal-flag of the starter gleams 
out above the heads of the 
hundreds who have collected to 
see the start. 

A great silence seems to per- 
vade the course, broken, it is 
true, by the comment of the 
bookmakers. But much of the 
noise and bustle is stilled—it is 
a silence by comparison. Thou- 
sands of eyes are fixed on that 
little square of fluttering white 
on the far side of the hill. 
Will it never fall! Who is the 
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culprit ?—Aceful, the unsatis- 
factory American, who never 
appeared in the parade! Then 
the white disappears, and be- 
fore the bell tolls out even the 
murmur swells up, “They’re 
off!” They disappear behind 
the brow of the hill, with its 
skyline of booths and luncheon 
canvas, and the crowd which 
had witnessed the start comes 
tumbling back, in the hope that 
it may see something of the 
finish. The murmur dies away, 
and it is in comparative silence 
again that every eye is strained 
to the point where they will 
appear on the skyline. A few 
seconds of suspense. “ Here 
they come!” The murmur 
again, as a bunch of extended 
horses sweeps into sight. 
They all seem to be racing 
abreast. The proverbial sheet 
would have covered them. 
Then those with field - glasses 
pick out the colours; a 
horse has been driven into 
the van. ‘“Mead’s in front!” 
A tremor goes through the 
hearers. The superstitious are 
right, then—we are going to 
have a repetition of the scenes 
which marked the Royal win 
with Persimmon and Diamond 
Jubilee! But those who have 
a better judgment allay the 
popular excitement. ‘“ Rock 
Sand is going strong.” They 
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are at the five furlongs now, 
and the colours of the favourite 
have drawn up to those of the 
King. In a moment they will 
disappear,to reappear round Tat- 
tenham Corner. Even though 
we feel that the race is already 
won, the excitement is breath- 
less. “Ten to one, bar one!” 
comes a raucous cry behind us. 
One “Turf Accountant” at 
least is satisfied that the fa- 
vourite wins. “Here they 
come.” The leaders sweep into 
the straight. As they gallop 
against that dense background 
of crowd they look small and 
insignificant. The favourite is 
inside, and—leading. The mur- 
mur swells to a roar. They 
have reached the distance! 
What a picture !—what a thun- 
der of applause! They are 
passing us now. The favourite 
hugs the rails. Maher wins 
sitting still What is this? 
The great bay is going through 
them. The French horse is 
making its effort. Vinicius! 
Vinicius wins! The bay in- 
deed has come with a wet sail: 
he has left Mead, Rabelais, and 
Flotsam behind; but Maher 
never moves, and amid a vast 
tumult of human shouting the 
numbers go up. 

The favourite has won the 
Derby.’ 

L. J. 





' The Derby Stakes, 1903—Rock Sand, 1; Vinicius, 2; Flotsam, 3. 
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AN ILL-CONSIDERED IMPULSE. 


‘*When shall I look fur thee, and find thee gone? 
When cry for the old comfort and find none?” 


THE express from Paris to 
Marseilles was clanging and 
clattering on its way ; but two 
people, a man and a woman in 
a compartment by themselves, 
were decidedly not enjoying 
the journey. They were quite 
young folks, and had been 
married only a few months; 
but though they were good- 
looking, prosperous, and healthy, 
things did not seem to be going 
smoothly with them. 

The man had smoked as 
many cigarettes as he wanted, 
and was now irritably crackling 
an English paper, the news in 
which had seemed strangely 
vapid, even before he had read 
it three times over. He threw 
it down on the floor of the 
carriage, and said to his wife— 

“Confound it all, Marion, 
you might at least try to make 
yourself agreeable.” 

His wife did not put aside 
the book she was reading, in 
response tothis genial invitation, 
nor did she look up as she an- 
swered, “I hate talking in the 
train; it makes my head 
ache.” 

“You chattered fast enough 
yesterday on the way to Com- 
piégne. I suppose you are 
regretting the society of your 
baron?” he retorted. 

“Really, Dick,” said she, 
shifting her ground, “there 
does not seem to be much to 
talk about. As we passed 
Avignon, I pointed out the 


Palace of the Popes, and you 
said ‘D—— the Popes!’” 

“That was certainly super- 
fluous,” he sneered ; “ but, you 
see, I am not literary like your 
Paris friends, and these histori- 
cal reminiscences don’t thrill 
me; I like something more 
human. What’s that rubbish 
you are reading?” He took the 
book roughly from her hand, 
“*QLettres ad une Inconnue’! 
What rot! fancy writing letters 
to a woman you don’t know.” 

Marion kept her pained ex- 
pression, and answered in an 
exasperatingly gentle voice, 
“You don’t understand, Dick. 
Prosper Merimée wrote those 
letters to the woman he loved ; 
she was only ‘Inconnue’ to 
the rest of the world. They 
are full of beautiful tender 
thoughts.” 

“Pack of stuff,” said he; 
“where did you get em?” He 
turned to the fiy-leaf, and his 
wife’s colour rose as he read 
aloud, “ Adolf de Boigne.” 

“Once for all, Marion,” he 
said loudly, and getting very 
red in the face, “I won’t have 
you carrying on with other 
men, and taking presents from 
them, especially beastly French- 
men.” 

Marion’s handsome mouth 
was drawn very tight as she 
said coldly, “Give me _ back 
my book.” 

His reply was to throw the 
volume out of the window. 
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“Now you understand, don’t 
you?” he said savagely. 

‘Yes, I understand,” she an- 
swered coldly, fixing her brown 
eyes on him. “Perhaps if you 
understood a little better, you 
would not think it necessary to 
train your wife as you would a 
dog, with a whip.” 

The words stung. He started 
to his feet with an exclama- 
tion which he crushed between 
his teeth, and then, walking to 
the other end of the carriage, 
he stood there looking out of 
the window. His broad back 
and square shoulders seemed 
very obstinate, as, with his 
feet planted firmly and _ his 
hands in his pockets, he fought 
down the evidences of his 
passion—packing it by, as it 
were, for future use. He was 
young enough to have plenty 
of the schoolboy left in him. 
“He would not let himself be 
beaten by a girl.” He had also 
his full share of the English- 
man’s domineering temper, and 
determination to show his mas- 
tery over the weaker vessel once 
for all. 

Marion looked very wilful too 
as she sat with her pretty feet 
put up on the opposite seat. 
She was thinking hard. 

“Your Englishmen make the 
most respectable husbands in 
the world, ma belle, and also 
the most disagreeable,” one of 
her French friends had said to 
Mrs Clavell. She had resented 
the remark at the time; but 
she remembered it now, as, 
smarting under her husband’s 
treatment, she sat anticipating 
the pleasant sort of evening 
they were likely to spend to- 
gether. Was this what she 
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had married for? she won- 
dered, as she recalled all the 
beautiful dreams she had 
dreamt. “I meant it to be 
such a success,” she thought, 
“and it is such a failure!” 
These last weeks in Paris had 
put an edge on the situation. 
After a couple of months’ 
honeymoon, a few weeks’ hunt- 
ing, and a little time in 
London, she and Dick had 
started for a month or two 
on the Riviera, meaning to 
come back and look out for 
a small place in the country, 
with some shooting, and settle 
down, keeping on Marion’s flat 
in town. On their way they 
had stopped in Paris. Marion 
had lived much in a literary set 
in London before her marriage : 
one of her literary friends, who 
had married a clever French- 
man, a M. Lamotte, knew all 
the interesting people in Paris ; 
and Marion, who, truth to tell, 
was getting somewhat bored 
with her new life, had plunged 
delightedly into the intellectual 
atmosphere in which her friend 
was moving. 

As a very handsome young 
Englishwoman, and one who 
had made something of a name 
for herself by her writings, she 
was received effusively by intel- 
lectual Paris, which was at 
the moment temporarily Ang- 
lophile. But Dick was uncom- 
monly “out of it.” He spoke 
French well enough, but his 
manners were aggressively Eng- 
lish; and he aired his London 
clothes, his British inches, and 
his highly polished, speckless 
British cleanliness with what 
appeared to the “foreigner,” 
in his own country, intolerable 
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insolence. His ideas about 
Paris were represented by Palais 
Royal farces, races at Long- 
champs or St Cloud, drives in 
the Bois, and various mirth- 
ful resorts in the way of 
cafés chantants, which horrified 
Marion as much as the latest 
play at the Theatre Antoine, 
which she dignified by the name 
of literature, shocked him. To 
be taken to picture sales, to 
lectures, and to sermons by 
popular preachers, to hear 
authors read their poems, and 
to listen to long discussions as 
to the candidate for the next 
vacancy at the Academy, bored 
him horribly. He found Ros- 
tand dull, and Maeterlinck im- 
possible. So he ended by going 
his way, while his wife went 
hers; but he had an uncom- 
fortable habit of turning up 
at odd times and spoiling nice 
little combinations which were 
afoot, with a certainty little 
short of instinct. Marion did 
not realise that he was jealous 
of her friends, of her admirers, 
and of her interests; but he 
made her feel his growing dis- 
satisfaction in a manner which 
seemed to her unreasonable and 
tyrannical, 

She had been used to plenty 
of freedom before she married, 
living alone in a flat in Victoria 
Street on a sufficient income of 
her own, and she had been 
much disinclined to put on the 
matrimonial shackles, until, on 
a visit to a smart would -be 
literary lady in Scotland, she 
had met and fallen in love with 
this man, of a different grain 
and a different world from her 
own. 

Captain Clavell had been 
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lately recalled from India by 
the serious illness of his mother, 
to whom he was devoted; he 
was an only son, and as the 
illness promised to be lingering, 
he had left the army to stay at 
home and comfort her; then 
the end had come, quite sud- 
denly, much sooner than had 
been expected, and Dick found 
himself left with a good in- 
come, nothing to do, and a very 
empty, sad heart. What more . 
natural than that he should 
take a wife? He was tired to 
death of the ordinary smart 
girl whom he knew so well, and 
he yielded quite willingly to 
Marion’s attractive qualities. 
He liked her fine proportions, 
her stately bearing, and her 
magnificent hair, dark brown, 
brushed with gold-leaf, and 
above all he liked her hazel 
eyes, the colour of the little 
burn that ran at the foot of 
the hill just outside the shoot- 
ing-lodge. 

Theoretically he hated clever 
independent women, but he was 
no fool, and this girl’s talk 
stimulated him. It amused 
him to hear her holding her 
own against the men of the 
party in some merry or serious 
argument, 

He had been asked up to Glen- 
spinny to make himself agree- 
able to his hostess; but she 
being a good-natured woman, 
when she saw how things were 
going, began to think it was 
better fun to help on a real 
love-affair than to play a part 
in a sham one. So she kept 
the pair on, whilst other visitors 
came and went, and watched 
with amusement the haughty 
Marion gradually letting her- 
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self be won over by this or- 
dinary young man. To Marion, 
Captain Clavell came as an 
agreeable variety, he was so 
different from her London 
friends. She liked his tall, 
spare, soldierly figure, and his 
clean-cut, resolute face. Even 
his somewhat arrogant manner 
pleased her, especially when it 
softened towards herself; and 
his full deep voice and curt 
sentences were so interestingly 
unlike the cultured peevish 
accents of some of the literary 
clique she knew in town. 

It was perhaps rather hard 
upon Urban Milvain, the dis- 
tinguished editor of a _ well- 
known weekly journal, to be 
tried by this test. Marion had 
thought him very agreeable at 
dinner - parties, and had been 
flattered by his attentions; but 
there was no need to tell herself 
so often how uncomfortable he 
would look striding over the 
heather, with a gun across his 
shoulder, particularly as he had 
done nothing to subject himself 
to the comparison. Anyhow 
she had accepted Dick Clavell 
from love of him and of his 
masterful ways, and yet now 
when he tried to apply the 
curb, she resented it bitterly 
and fiercely. All her pride and 
her independence rose in revolt 
as he, having conquered the 
outward evidences of his bad 
temper, sat heavily down be- 
side her and began in a tone 
which seemed to her in itself 
an offence. 

“Look here, Marion; you 
think you are going to have 
your own way in everything, 
but you have been playing it 
too low down on me lately. 
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You have been amusing your- 
self at my expense for the last 
fortnight, and I can just tell 
you I am not the sort of man 
to stand it: you will have to 
mind your P’s and Q’s, my 
lady. I did not bring you 
abroad to go about with other 
people, and leave me to amuse 
myself—I brought you to be an 
agreeable companion, and to 
make yourself pleasant to me, 
and, by Heaven! you shall.” 

Marion laughed, a_ well- 
modulated laugh, exasperating 
to listen to. 

“T fear I cannot make my- 
self agreeable to order,” she 
said. “It’s a pity you took 
the trouble to ‘ bring me abroad,’ 
as I don’t give satisfaction ; 
hadn’t you better send me 
home? You might advertise 
for a companion to suit you.” 

“T daresay I could find one 
without that,” he muttered. 
But she was not listening: her 
own words, “ Hadn’t you better 
send me home?” had suddenly 
conjured up a vision before her 
angry, tired mind of her own 
flat, of her life before her mar- 
riage, of solitude, of freedom, 
of relief from the perpetual 
companionship of this vie a 
deux, from the petty tyrannies 
of incessant intercourse, and a 
vast longing came over her to 
be once again Marion Leigh, 
mistress of her own time and 
her own actions. What would 
she not give for one day, even 
one hour, absolutely to herself 
with no dread of interruption. 
What a relief it would be if 
only he would send her home 
for a while. A few words of 
affection from her husband 
would have recalled to her the 
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other side of things, but he was 
far too angry to use his surest 
weapon. A man jealous and in 
love is never at his best, and 
when her thoughts came back 
to him, she found he was 
blustering about a wife’s duties 
and a husband’s requirements 
in a primitive style which she 
scornfully characterised as 
stupid. She had no answer 
for his angry tirade but an 
impatient sigh. So he told 
her that “she could sulk if she 
liked, but he would let her 
know he meant what he said,” 
after which original peroration 
he took refuge again behind 
the ‘Standard,’ and appeared 
to sleep, whilst the train 
hammered and banged on its 
weary way. 

Marion looked vaguely out 
of the window, and her atten- 
tion was caught by the weird 
beauty of the scenery through 
which they were travelling, 
a country of limestone hills, 
white as if powdered with snow, 
wreathed at this time with 
pale pink almond-blossoms, the 
grey branches of the almond- 
trees as delicately pencilled as 
tree-stems in an old Japanese 
print, and everywhere those 
clear lilac shadows, so ethereal, 
so fairy-like. It is an arid and 
unreal though lovely land 
through which they were pass- 
ing, and to Marion it seemed 
peopled with dead dreams and 
still sadder phantoms of live 
regrets. 

At last they reached Mar- 
seilles, and having annexed a 
porter, who hung their numer- 
ous belongings on all parts of 
his person, Captain Clavell 
took his wife to the waiting- 
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room, and with the words, 
“Don’t move till I come back,” 
left her whilst he went to 
reclaim the heavy luggage. 

In the temper in which she 
found herself her husband’s 
injunction “not to move till 
he came back ” irritated Marion 
unreasonably. She was dis- 
posed to assert herself even in 
little things, and with her 
dressing-bag in her hand, and 
a light rug over her arm, she 
walked to the second door 
of the waiting-room, which 
looked out on another platform. 
A train was drawn up oppo- 
site the doors, and people 
were crowding into it. She 
wondered idly where it was 
going ; presently, as she looked 
up, she saw “a Paris” on a 
board hooked on to the 
carriages. 

A sudden resolution formed 
itself in her mind. It must 
have been simmering there ever 
since that thought of the peace- 
ful solitude of her own flat 
had come into her head. She 
pushed open the doors and 
walked out. 

“At what time does that 
train start?” she asked a 
smartly uniformed official 
standing by. 

“In ten minutes; you must 
look sharp if you are going on.” 
All at once she knew quite well 
that she was going; it seemed 
the only possible thing she 
could do. The idea of escape 
was too tempting to be resisted, 
and it was so easy; it would 
take her husband quite ten 
minutes to find the luggage. 
He could not stop her, perhaps 
he would not even want to. 
All her injuries rushed upon 
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her in a flood as she walked 
quickly to the booking-office, 
took a ticket for Paris, and with 
a beating heart stowed herself 
away in a crowded second-class 
carriage, as being less likely to 
attract attention than a first. 

Her watch was in her hand. 
Ten minutes passed, they seemed 
hours; no sign of Dick. Why 
did not the train start? Should 
she get out? And then, before 
she expected it, the train started 
with a jolt, and was swinging 
out of the station on its way 
back to Paris, and beyond Paris, 
London, and in London, freedom 
and solitude. 

Five minutes later Captain 
Clavell returned to the waiting- 
room where he had left his wife. 
He had been further irritated 
by a heated altercation over his 
luggage, and by what seemed 
the unnecessary obstacles placed 
by the officials in the way of 
his search, and as he strode into 
the waiting-room it appeared 
to him outrageously inconsider- 
ate of his wife not to be sitting 
in the very chair in which he 
had left her. He looked round, 
feeling angry that she should 
have even crossed the room, 
and blankly astonished when 
he did not see her anywhere. 
Could it be the wrong waiting- 
room? He had been all up and 
down the platform after those 
confounded boxes. Why would 
women travel with so many 
impedimenta? What a _ bore 
travelling was! 

“Here, porter, is there an- 
other waiting-room’?” He ex- 
amined every corner of the 
station, growing more and 
more cross and breathless, and 
then on a sudden thought caime 
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back to the first waiting-room, 
to find his dressing-case, rugs, 
&c., reposing exactly where he 
had put them when he had left 
them under his wife’s care ; but 
he noticed that her bag and rug 
had gone. That was it, then! 
A nice trick to play him; she 
had taken a cab and gone on 
to the hotel, and had left his 
things to be picked up by any- 
body. What a devil the girl 
was! He laughed angrily. 
Well, she should not see he had 
been worried, and taking up his 
belongings, he got into a cab 
and was driven off to the 
“Grand.” He did not mean 
even to ask for her, but as the 
proprietor came forward bow- 
ing, the words slipped out in 
spite of himself. 

“Madame, my wife, I missed 
her at the station—she has, of 
course, arrived.” 

“No; no lady had come by 
that train. The omnibus had 
not yet come up; perhaps she 
was in that.” 

Hang it all! perhaps she 
was; what a confounded mess 
they had made of it! Well, 
here was the omnibus, but she 
was not in it. Then for 
the first time Dick felt really 
anxious. The landlord and 
waiters were talking and ges- 
ticulating round him. “Good 
God! could anything have 
happened?” He had been 
rather brutal to her in the 
train. An accident! but he 
should have heard of that at 
the station: he must go back 
and hunt for her again. The 
interpreter of the hotel followed 
him, but he did not notice it. 
At the station he made flus- 
tered inquiries: had any one 
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noticed a tall English lady, 
dressed in grey, carrying a 
brown leather bag? Yes, the 
sous-chef, to whom she had 
spoken, remembered her. She 
had asked at what time the 
Paris train started, and had 
walked away to the booking- 
office. He knew no more. 
Dick felt himself grow sud- 
denly cold; there was no ac- 
cident, then, merely spiteful de- 
liberate desertion. He walked 
quite calmly to the ticket- 
office; the clerk happened to 
be at leisure. “Yes, an 
English lady had taken a 
ticket for Paris. What bus- 
iness was it of monsieur’s? 
Oh, her husband, who had 
missed the train. Yes, madame 
had paid for her ticket with 
an English five-pound note; 
perhaps monsieur had the 
number.” Yes, monsieur had 


the numbers in his pocket-book 


of some notes he had handed 
to his wife the day before. 
They. compared them, and one 
of them tallied. When was the 
next train to Paris?... not 
till six o’clock in the evening, 
but it was a much quicker 
train than the one madame 
had gone by; he would be in 
Paris nearly as soon. 

Dick thanked him and went 
out of the station, his head 
buzzing as if from a heavy 
blow. He found himself pre- 
sently on the sea front, and 
sat down on one of _ the 
numerous seats, and began idly 
to admire the view, and to 
wonder what he should do with 
himself all day. A thought 
of breakfast even obtruded it- 
self. Then all at once the 
whole thing came vividly home 
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to him. Marion had run away 
from him! His wife had left 
him, just for a few angry 
words. What a temper the 
woman had, he repeated; he 
almost laughed again as he 
thought of it.... But who 
had she gone to? Back to 
her friends in Paris? All his 
jealousy surged up at the 
thought. Was there some 
other man? That little fool 
of a baron.... No, it was 
impossible ; she had some sense, 
after all; he could not harbour 
the thought for a moment. It 
was just a freak, but she should 
pay for it. 

He got a momentary satis- 
faction from the anticipation 
of her crushed pride, only to 
remember miserably that she 
was a woman after all, and 
therefore, inevitably, had the 
better of him. Well, he would 
go into déjeuner ; he would not 
make a fool of himself about 
it; he hoped by this time she 
was pretty well frightened at 
what she had done; and so 
he spent a wretched day of 
alternate raging and relenting, 
till it was time to start for 
Paris. 

In the train, tired out, he 
slept an uneasy sleep, during 
which he went through all 
kinds of unimaginable crises, 
and woke at last from a happy 
dream of delightful companion- 
ship to the grim reality of the 
Paris Lyons station in the 
early morning. He drove to a 
hotel and had a bath, and then 
went straight off to Madame 
Lamotte’s house. Sitting with 
her he found the Baron de 
Boigne, decked in a most elab- 
orate morning toilet. Some 
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her in a flood as she walked 
quickly to the booking-office, 
took a ticket for Paris, and with 
a beating heart stowed herself 
away in a crowded second-class 
carriage, as being less likely to 
attract attention than a first. 

Her watch was in her hand. 
Ten minutes passed, they seemed 
hours; no sign of Dick. Why 
did not the train start? Should 
she get out? And then, before 
she expected it, the train started 
with a jolt, and was swinging 
out of the station on its way 
back to Paris, and beyond Paris, 
London, and in London, freedom 
and solitude. 

Five minutes later Captain 
Clavell returned to the waiting- 
room where he had left his wife. 
He had been further irritated 
by a heated altercation over his 
luggage, and by what seemed 
the unnecessary obstacles placed 
by the officials in the way of 
his search, and as he strode into 
the waiting-room it appeared 
to him outrageously inconsider- 
ate of his wife not to be sitting 
in the very chair in which he 
had left her. He looked round, 
feeling angry that she should 
have even crossed the room, 
and blankly astonished when 
he did not see her anywhere. 
Could it be the wrong waiting- 
room? He had been all up and 
down the platform after those 
confounded boxes. Why would 
women travel with so many 
impedimenta? What a bore 
travelling was! 

“Here, porter, is there an- 
other waiting-room?” He ex- 
amined every corner of the 
station, growing more and 
more cross and breathless, and 
then on a sudden thought came 
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back to the first waiting-room, 
to find his dressing-case, rugs, 
&c., reposing exactly where he 
had put them when he had left 
them under his wife’s care ; but 
he noticed that her bag and rug 
had gone. That was it, then! 
A nice trick to play him; she 
had taken a cab and gone on 
to the hotel, and had left his 
things to be picked up by any- 
body. What a devil the girl 
was! He laughed angrily. 
Well, she should not see he had 
been worried, and taking up his 
belongings, he got into a cab 
and was driven off to the 
“Grand.” He did not mean 
even to ask for her, but as the 
proprietor came forward bow- 
ing, the words slipped out in 
spite of himself. 

“Madame, my wife, I missed 
her at the station—she has, of 
course, arrived.” 

“No; no lady had come by 
that train. The omnibus had 
not yet come up; perhaps she 
was in that.” 

Hang it all! perhaps she 
was; what a confounded mess 
they had made of it! Well, 
here was the omnibus, but she 
was not in it. Then for 
the first time Dick felt really 
anxious. The landlord and 
waiters were talking and ges- 
ticulating round him. ‘Good 
God! could anything have 
happened?” He had been 
rather brutal to her in the 
train. An accident! but he 
should have heard of that at 
the station: he must go back 
and hunt for her again. The 
interpreter of the hotel followed 
him, but he did not notice it. 
At the station he made flus- 
tered inquiries: had any one 
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noticed a tall English lady, 
dressed in grey, carrying a 
brown leather bag? Yes, the 
sous-chef, to whom she had 
spoken, remembered her. She 
had asked at what time the 
Paris train started, and had 
walked away to the booking- 
office. He knew no more. 
Dick felt himself grow sud- 
denly cold; there was no ac- 
cident, then, merely spiteful de- 
liberate desertion. He walked 
quite calmly to the ticket- 
office; the clerk happened to 
be at leisure. “Yes, an 
English lady had taken a 
ticket for Paris. What bus- 
iness was it of monsieur’s? 
Oh, her husband, who had 
missed the train. Yes, madame 
had paid for her ticket with 
an English five-pound note; 
perhaps monsieur had _ the 
number.” Yes, monsieur had 


the numbers in his pocket-book 


of some notes he had handed 
to his wife the day before. 
They. compared them, and one 
of them tallied. When was the 
next train to Paris? ... not 
till six o’clock in the evening, 
but it was a much quicker 
train than the one madame 
had gone by; he would be in 
Paris nearly as soon. 

Dick thanked him and went 
out of the station, his head 
buzzing as if from a heavy 
blow. He found himself pre- 
sently on the sea front, and 
sat down on one of _ the 
numerous seats, and began idly 
to admire the view, and to 
wonder what he should do with 
himself all day. A thought 
of breakfast even obtruded it- 
self. Then all at once the 
whole thing came vividly home 
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to him. Marion had run away 
from him! His wife had left 
him, just for a few angry 
words. What a temper the 
woman had, he repeated; he 
almost laughed again as he 
thought of it.... But who 
had she gone to? Back to 
her friends in Paris? All his 
jealousy surged up at the 
thought. Was there some 
other man? That little fool 
of a baron.... No, it was 
impossible ; she had some sense, 
after all; he could not harbour 
the thought for a moment. It 
was just a freak, but she should 
pay for it. 

He got a momentary satis- 
faction from the anticipation 
of her crushed pride, only to 
remember miserably that she 
was a woman after all, and 
therefore, inevitably, had the 
better of him. Well, he would 
go into déjeuner ; he would not 
make a fool of himself about 
it; he hoped by this time she 
was pretty well frightened at 
what she had done; and so 
he spent a wretched day of 
alternate raging and relenting, 
till it was time to start for 
Paris. 

In the train, tired out, he 
slept an uneasy sleep, during 
which he went through all 
kinds of unimaginable crises, 
and woke at last from a happy 
dream of delightful companion- 
ship to the grim reality of the 
Paris Lyons station in the 
early morning. He drove to a 
hotel and had a bath, and then 
went straight off to Madame 
Lamotte’s house. Sitting with 
her he found the Baron de 
Boigne, decked in a most elab- 
orate morning toilet. Some 
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crisis had occurred in the for- 
tunes of his friend’s candidate 
for the Academy, which it was 
necessary he should discuss with 
her. 

Their surprise at seeing him 
was certainly genuine, and his 
explanations necessarily embar- 
rassed. Business had brought 
him back to Paris, and he had 
a commission from his wife to 
madame when she was quite at 
leisure. The baron took the 
hint, and beat a graceful re- 
treat. ‘Ce cher baron,” said 
madame, as the door closed 
upon him; then, struck by the 
tragedy in her visitor’s face, 
“What on earth has _ hap- 
pened?” she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands, 

He told her as baldly as pos- 
sible: it made him angry that 
he could not control his voice 
better as he spoke of his search 
at the railway-station; he 
would have been more angry 
still if he had known how white 
and haggard his faco looked, 
and what a suspicious flush 
there was round his eyes. 

“You had a little difference 
in the train; what about ?— 
another man?” queried madame 
sharply. 

“Not at all,” answered Dick 
stiffly ; “there was nothing of 
that sort.” 

“T don’t think there was,” 
said madame, a reply for which 
Dick inwardly blessed her. 
“And you thought she would 
have come to me,” she went on. 
“Well, perhaps she meant to, 
but changed her mind; she 
would not have got any sym- 
pathy from me. Wives must 
stick to their husbands, how- 
ever tiresome they may be; it 
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is the only decent thing to do, 
once married.” 

“Thank you, madame,” said 
he. 

“ Oh, you won’t get any sym- 
pathy either, Captain Clavell. 
If a man doesn’t know how to 
keep his wife, he must be a fool 
or worse; though I don’t know 
what is much worse than a fool,” 
she added thoughtfully. ‘“ Eng- 
lishmen are not fools, but they 
are thick-headed ; that is why 
I married a Frenchman.” 

Dick, who was not inter- 
ested just then in her matri- 
monial arrangements, took up 
his hat and prepared to go. 

“ No, you must stay to lunch- 
eon,” she said more kindly, 
“and then catch the next train 
back to Marseilles. Depend 
upon it she has got frightened 
en route, and is either on her 
way back to you, or you will 
find a letter to say she is wait- 
ing your forgiveness among the 
almond-blossoms at Avignon.” 

Dick remembered his un- 
happy remark about the Popes, 
and did not think that very 
likely : however, there seemed 
nothing else to be done. It 
never occurred to either of them 
that Marion had gone straight 
home. If it had done so, Dick 
might have followed her, and 
set things straight; but in- 
stead—taking with him Madame 
Lamotte’s promise to wire in- 
stantly if any news reached 
her—he blundered back to Mar- 
seilles, only to find that no 
letter and no wife awaited 
him. 

There seemed nothing to do 
but to stay where he was. 
Then he began again to tor- 
ment himself. What if the 
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ticket-taking had been a mere 
blind. Horrible possibilities 
presented themselves. That 
day he searched all the hos- 
pitals and mortuaries of Mar- 
seilles. He went to bed that 
night determined to place the 
matter next day in the hands 
of the police. 

Next morning, however, when 
he was starting for an early 
walk, as a refresher after a 
sleepless night, a letter was 
handed to him at the door. 
The effect his wife’s handwrit- 
ing had upon him was so 
complicated and _ bewildering 
that he put the letter into his 
pocket and walked on to the 
Cannebiére, where he looked 
about deliberately for a suit- 
able seat, took out his cigarette- 
case, hunted for his matches, 
and got his cigarette well 
alight before he trusted himself 
to open it. It consisted of a 
single sheet of notepaper, and 
it did not take him long to 
master the contents. It was 
dated from the flat in Victoria 
Street. 


“Dear Dick” (it ran),— 
“How angry you are with me, 
or are you a little glad to get 
rid of me? Anyhow, I felt 
the only thing I could do just 
then was to get away. Be- 
lieve me, the resolution was 
quite sudden; you see, I had 
never been used to any re- 
straint, and you pulled the 
curb too tight.” (‘“Curb,” 
he muttered; “had her own 
way in everything—what more 
did she want?”) “Do not 
follow me.” (“No fear,” com- 
mented Dick.) “I will write 
again later on ; for the present 
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I want to be alone. Indeed I 
feel it is the best and only thing 
for me for a time.—Yours re- 


gretfully, 
“ MARION CLAVELL.” 


“The best thing for her!” 
Not a word about him. Stay, 
there was a postscript. “I 
sent a telegram from Paris ; 
the porter promised to see to 
it. I had only just time to 
catch my train; I hope you 
were not anxious.” Cold- 
hearted jade! and he had 
thought she cared for him. 
. . . She could not even take 
the trouble to send her own 
telegrams, but must trust them 
to a porter. “She hoped he 
had not been anxious!” As 
he thought of his agonised 
search of the day before, his 
cheeks burned. . . . She was 
shallow and heartless. Angry 
as he was, he could not have 
written her such a letter; he 
could have raged at her, sulked 
with her, even he felt he could 
have beaten her! but—he could 
not have written her an airy 
careless letter like that; things 
went too deep with him. 

He knew somehow at the 
bottom of his heart that she 
had done an impulsive foolish 
thing, a thing she would be 
sorry for, but he told himself 
he was not sorry for her: what- 
ever there was of heart-break 
and of loneliness in store for 
her she should know it, in 
return for what she was making 
him suffer. And yet how sweet 
she could be when she liked! 
It was a showery day, and a 
sharp cold scud of rain had 
fallen as he sat there; but the 
sun had come out again, and 
a 
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he found himself idly watching 
the glitter of the sunshine on 
the wet pools in the road. Itre- 
minded him of another showery 
day when he had walked with 
her on the moors in Scotland, 
and when the rain, suddenly 
coming down in torrents, had 
driven them to shelter in a 
lonely shanty, probably the 
nightly refuge of a solitary 
cow. Some fodder had been 
stacked in the corner, and by 
the door were a few peats; he 
had piled these into a seat for 
her, whilst the rain had made 
a@ grey curtain between them 
and the outside world, and 
there in the dusk of the shed 
he had found courage to tell 
her of his love. He remembered 
now that she had demurred at 
first—she had argued that she 
enjoyed her life too much to 
change it—that she had no 
wish to marry, and she had 
only yielded at last so far as 
to promise to think about it, to 
write to him when she got back 
to London; and then as a bril- 
liant sunset had flamed up in 
the west, they had set off home 
together, splashing through the 
gleaming rain-pools, till they 
came to a stone stile set ina 
wall of rough cobble. Here with 
his foot on the first step, and 
his hand held out to help her 
up, he had suddenly remem- 
bered that it had been too dark 
in the shed to see her eyes. 
He looked straight into them 
now by the sunset light, and 
read something there which 
made him grasp her hand more 
firmly, and bid her say “ Yes” 
without stopping to think about 
it, and she had answered, some- 
thing less than her eyes had 
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told him, but enough to justify 
him in putting his arms round 
her and kissing away her 
scruples. Confound it! How 
the twinkles on the water hurt 
a fellow’s eyes! he must shift 
his seat to get away from them. 
One thing was certain, he would 
not go after her. What was 
the good, anyway, of sitting 
maundering there? he would 
go back to the hotel and write 
my lady a piece of his mind. 
He did; but when he re-read 
her letter he felt his own was 
weak, rambling, and ineffective, 
so he tore it up, and confining 
himself strictly to one sheet of 
paper, as she had done, he 
wrote :— 


“It is a pity we understood 
each other so little. I thought 
marriage was for life. You 
appear to have looked upon it 
as a sort of trial trip, a partner- 
ship to be dissolved by the first 
difference of opinion, or a few 
hasty words. It would have 
been fairer to me to have ex- 
plained your views sooner, as I 
might have declined the com- 
pact on these terms. However, 
you have chosen your own path, 
and I have nothing more to say 
to it. Don’t trouble to write 
again; I shall probably be 
travelling about for some time, 
and letters may not reach me, 
I have instructed my solicitors, 
Messrs Jackson & Jones, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to make 
all arrangements for your com- 
fort.— Yours truly, 

“ RICHARD CURTIS CLAVELL.” 


Marion had written that let- 
ter to her husband the minute 
she got back to her flat. She 
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was very tired after her long 
journey ; but, on the whole, she 
was pleased with what she had 
done, and thought she had 
acted with spirit, and she had 
gone to bed and slept the 
sleep of the just, until suddenly 
waking in the “dead waste and 
middle” of the night, she said 
to herself, as she sat up in bed, 
“Dick will never forgive me.” 
Whether the words came out 
of a dream or not, she did not 
know, but there they were, 
graven in fire, like the writing 
on the wall, and a sudden sense 
of the enormity of her conduct 
came clearly to her mind. 
What an absolutely ill-bred, 
ill-considered thing she had 
done! She pictured her hus- 
band searching the station for 
her, his blank astonishment at 
first, and his subsequent humili- 
ation. What had he done, she 
wondered ; it was not like him 
to sit down and do nothing. 
The telegram could not have 
reached him till twelve hours 
later. Then that letter—was 
anything ever more heartless? 
She blushed to think of it. 
After all, what was Dick’s 
crime? Was it his fault he 
was not literary? At one time 
the absence of that particular 
vice had been counted to him 
for righteousness. . Cer- 
tainly he had a bad temper, but 
had she done anything to soften 
that “humour which sometime 
hath his hour with every man.” 
All men were bad tempered, her 
married friends had told her so, 
and she had not been very 
conciliatory. For a time she 
writhed under her own self- 
reproaches, but then came a 
worse moment still; this differ- 
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ence went deeper than all that. 
Was it possible that she and 
her husband had ceased to love 
each other? that the beautiful 
dreams she had dreamt and the 
kind manly words he had said 
meant nothing? Were they 
just strangers, after all? Had 
her love no forbearance or power 
of resistance, that it should fail 
and shrivel at the first test. 
Surely her heart had been 
stony ground, if the good seed 
of love, so soon sprung up, 
should so soon wither away. 
What had become of the happy 
life they were to have shared, 
their qualities supplementing 
and their defects neutralising 
each other? . . . Had she 
shattered all this fair future by 
her hasty, foolish act ? 

If Dick could have known, 
he was not suffering alone. 
She tossed till morning, and 
rose weak and weary. She 
thought of writing to her hus- 
band, but she was afraid and 
ashamed. She must wait for 
his answer to her letter, and 
when it came it was so con- 
clusive, there seemed to be 
nothing more to say. If he 
had sent that first angry ram- 
bling letter, she would have 
found something to reply to, 
perhaps something to resent, 
because by that time her 
original sense of injury had 
revived ; but this curt decisive 
note, accepting her decision so 
irrevocably, and cutting her 
adrift so completely, paralysed 
her. She felt curiously languid 
and ill, and was disinclined to 
do anything except sit still and 
wait: she told herself she had 
brought her troubles upon her 
own head, so there was nothing 
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to do but bear them. And 
after all there was something 
restful about this solitary free- 
dom she had hankered after,— 
she could get up and go to bed 
when she liked, and stay in or 
go out. No need to walk when 
she was tired, or eat when she 
was not hungry; and in the 
languid state she was in just 
now, it was much not to be met 
by argument or expostulation. 
If only there had not been that 
ache at her heart. Alas! she 
could never be Marion Leigh 
again. We can never go back ; 
all the gates are barred, all the 
fires out, all the altars cold, and 
the road ahead is steep and 
stony, but must be trodden, 
though the overseer’s whip is 
needed to goad us on. 

Easter had come and gone 
before she heard anything 
from the lawyers. She had 
been nowhere, and seen no one, 
when one day she had a visit 
from Mr Jackson, a bland thin 
old gentleman, the senior part- 
ner in the firm, who did all the 
delicate and diplomatic busi- 
ness. He should have called 
sooner, he said, but the firm 
had been expecting to hear 
from Mrs Clavell. Captain 
Clavell had led them to expect 
that she would communicate 
her wishes as to any arrange- 
ments that should be made 
during his absence. Mrs Clavell 
did not desire any fresh ar- 
rangements. As Mr Jackson 
was probably aware, she had 
her own income, which was 
enough for her requirements. 
Whilst Captain Clavell was 
away she did not wish to inter- 
fere with his financial affairs. 
Mr Jackson understood the 
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position differently. His client 
had distinctly stated that he 
wished his wife to draw upon 
them for any sums she might 
require, and they had that 
morning received a communi- 
cation from Captain Clavell 
which, as pointing to his ab- 
sence being somewhat pro- 
longed, might lead her to 
reconsider her decision. 

Marion turned very pale, but 
her voice was quite steady as 
she asked what was the pur- 
port of the communication. 

“ Well,” Mr Jackson regretted 
to say, “that while visiting the 
Isles of Greece ”—“ the Isles of 
Greece!” how the words sang 
in Marion’s ears: they had 
talked of seeing them together ! 
—“Captain Clavell had been 
inspired by the accounts of the 
fighting going on on the main- 
land, and had actually accepted 
a commission in the Turkish 
army, now operating in Mace- 
donia.” Mr Jackson was a 
good Liberal, and looked the 
horror he felt at such an un- 
heard-of course of conduct. 

Marion laughed a short un- 
mirthful laugh. 

“ How perverse and how like 
Dick,” she said. ‘“ Will there 
be much fighting?” 

Well, so far, the lawyer had 
heard, the Turks seemed to be 
uniformly successful; but the 
well-known patriotism of the 
Macedonians would, no doubt, 
prolong the struggle. 

“They had talked of the war 
a good deal in Paris,” Marion 
told him, “where, of course, 
sympathy was all with the 
Macedonians; but her husband 
had always taken the side of 
the Turks. He opined they were 
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standing up for their rights, 
and that the other side would 
only make a bad use of their 
freedom if they got it.” Well, 
indeed, did she remember it. 
The subject had been a matter 
of constant dissension between 
Dick and her friends. She un- 
derstood why the war had 
attracted him. 

Mr Jackson was a little 
offended by her remarks: he 
was a pompous old gentleman, 
and liked ladies to listen, not 
to give information, so he was 
rather brusque in making the 
rest of his communication. 
“He had only to inform her 
that Captain Clavell had sent 
home a short will, drawn up 
by an English lawyer in Crete, 
making a handsome provision 
for her in case of his death, and 
had desired them to send him 
regularly a certain proportion 
of his income, and leave the 
rest in her hands to do as 
she liked with.” Poor Marion! 
This news coming from a 
stranger crushed her, but she 
summoned all her self-control 
to last whilst the lawyer was 
with her, and let him know 
that she accepted her husband’s 
trust, and would call later on 
at his office to master the 
details. 

Directly he was gone she 
sat down and sent for Susan 
Freshfield. Now Susan Fresh- 
field was one of those reliable 
women who never fail a friend 
at a pinch, and in half an hour 
she had arrived in a cab, bring- 
ing the messenger-boy with her, 
and paying him, and getting 
rid of him without any fuss. 

“My darling, what a pleasure 
to see you! I am really not in 
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town at all. I had only come 
up from my cottage on busi- 
ness for a few hours, and had 
just let myself into my house 
with my latch-key when your 
boy knocked at the door; and 
now sit down and tell me what 
is the matter.” All the time 
she was talking she had been 
holding Marion’s burning hand 
in her firm cool one, and look- 
ing steadily at the girl’s set 
white face. 

“How ill you are looking, 
dear! When did you come 
home?” 

“Nearly a month ago. I 
have been wanting to send for 


you ever since. I have been 
so lonely.” 
“Lonely!” said Susan. 


“Where’s your husband?” 

“T have just heard he is in 
Macedonia fighting on the side 
of the Turks.” 

“Where all the men would 
like to be; but what sent him 
there?” 

“T did,” said Marion. 

“So you have been quarrel- 
ling already, and he has gone 
away and left you?” 

“No; I ran away and left 
him at Marseilles without warn- 
ing, at a moment’s notice.” 

“What was it all about?” 
asked Susan, and Marion tried 
to tell her. It sounded so 
foolish and childish put into 
words that she broke down, 
stammered, and stopped. 

Susan listened gravely with- 
out trying to help her out, 
and, when she broke down, 
said gravely— 

“You have done a very fool- 
ish and wicked thing, dear.” 

Marion had expected sym- 
pathy. She started and flushed 
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hotly. She was not used to 
criticism. 

“Why, Suey, I thought you 
always took the woman’s part. 
You are always talking about 
the blessings of freedom.” 

“ My dear, I am not married, 
and may talk as I like; but 
when a woman has put on the 
matrimonial fetters, the only 
decent thing for her to do is 
to wear them silently and 
patiently, even if they gall 
now and then. Really I have 
to comfort so many poor 
wronged women that it is 
quite refreshing to scold one 
who is entirely in the wrong 
herself.” 

“No doubt you are enjoying 
yourself,” said Marion, edging 
away from the arm Susan 
would have encircled her with. 
“Would you have a wife bear 
all kinds of tyranny and in- 
justice ?” 


“Had you anything of that 
kind to bear?” 

“Susan—you know Dick is 
always a gentleman.” 

“You see, dear, there is no 


excuse for you. Better give 
in at once. You have com- 
mitted one of two unpardon- 
able sins. Either you have 
married a man without loving 
him, which is anathema, or, 
loving him, you have turned 
coward and run away from 
your duties at the first trial, 
leaving that poor fellow to go 
to the bad, or join the Turks, 
with no one to stop him.” 
“He won’t go to the bad,” 
said Marion, who did not like 
to be called a coward, especi- 
ally when she knew it was 
true. Then with an impulse 
towards truthfulness on her 
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own account, “But I do love 
him,” she faltered. 

‘Well, that is the better case 
of the two,” said her implac- 
able friend. ‘Where love is, 
there is always the possibility 
of atonement; but you will 
have to repent and humble 
yourself in the dust for this.” 

“To him?” asked the victim. 

“Oh, I was not thinking of 
him. He ought to be able to 
take care of himself.” 

“He is,” put in Marion with 
conviction. 

“Tt is your soul I was think- 
ing of saving,” Susan went on. 
“It is to yourself you must 
do penance, and sacrifice your 
pride ; for this is a sin against 
womanhood, and you, _ the 
woman, must suffer for it.” 

“IT am _ suffering,” said 
Marion, her beautiful eyes fill- 
ing with tears. “I sent for 
you to apply a poultice, and 
you are administering fresh 
stripes.” 

“Poor girl, I want to make 
you cry a little,” said Susan, 
pillowing Marion’s head on 
her own shoulder; “a few 
tears will do you good.” 

“But these are bitter tears, 
Susan,” said Marion; “they 
burn and sting.” 

“They have something to 
wash away, dearest: they will 
make room for easier ones;” 
and then for a few minutes 
there was no sound in the 
room but the quiet sobbing 
of two women crying in each 
other’s arms. But Marion was 
not the kind of woman to give 
much time to tears. Pres- 
ently she sat up, and, drying 
her eyes, said to her candid 
friend— 
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“Well, Job’s comforter, now 
that your precious balms have 
broken my head, what are you 
going to do for me?” 

“IT am going to take you 
straight off into the country 
with me,” said Susan, blowing 
her nose. “You shall live all 
day in the fresh air among 
the apple-blossoms. We must 
get back some colour into your 
cheeks. You shall watch the 
young lambs, and see the little 
birds in their nests, and,” look- 
ing at her sharply, “we may 
discover another reason why 
you should not have left your 
husband.” 

“Oh, do you really think 
that, Susan?” Marion blushed 


this time a lovely pink. 

“What do you think about 
it, dear?” 

“Well, the idea did cross my 
mind; that is why I sent for 
you.” 


“Put your feet up this 
moment,” ordered Susan. “I 
am going to do your packing, 
and get you some tea. Why 
did you not tell me the truth 
at once? Perhaps I should 
not have been so hard upon 
you.” 

“It is all right, dear; your 
scolding has done me good. I 
feel the better for it. Annette 
will do the packing. You go 
about your business now. The 
tea and I will be ready when 
you come back. It is sweet 
of you to have me, Suey. It 
will be such a rest to see your 
beautiful white hair and your 
kind face all day, instead of 
horrid visions of wounds and 
battlefields.” 

“Bless you, my darling! If 
you only knew what a joy it 
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is to me to have you. I had 
just been thinking that Para- 
dise—the cottage is Paradise, 
Marion—with only one old 
maid in it is rather a dull 
place, and you must never 
think of battles or fighting. 
The Macedonians always run 
away when they see the Turks 
coming.” 

In Susan’s apple - orchard 
Marion pieced together the 
fragments of the hopes which 
she had shattered in her fall. 
The pink-and-white blossoms 
lay scattered around her, but 
she remembered the fruit which 
was forming in their stead, and 
the fluttering white butterflies 
taught her their beautiful lesson 
of Immortality and Eternal 
Hope. Strange that the things 
which are only lovely and use- 
less should be inspired to teach 
the highest truths of all. The 
busy, thrifty working bee, buzz- 
ing in the daffodils at her feet, 
had nothing so cheering to say, 
though perhaps its workaday 
sermon on the duties of life 
might be needed by-and-by. 
Wherever Marion turned there 
was beauty,—in the grass at 
her feet, where cheerful daisies 
smiled ; in the garden borders, 
where gorgeous tulips, buoyant 
on their stems, flaunted in the 
breeze, and pansies turned their 
cat’s faces to the sun; up among 
the tree-tops, where the young 
green leaves were shaking them- 
selves out and whispering their 
eternal story to the wind. 
Beauty most of all in the pale 
turquoise of the spring sky, 
with its great, piled-up, white 
cloud castles, homes of dreams, 
—beauty so lavishly displayed, 
so prodigally wasted, that poor 
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Marion’s sore heart felt op- 
pressed by it. 


‘* Heaps of the guelder-rose ! 
I must bear with it, I suppose,” 


she quoted softly, as she sat 
with Susan one lovely even- 
ing on the tiny terrace in 
front of the cottage; the air 
was full of the scent of sweet- 
briar and lilac, and a young 
moon hung its glittering cres- 
cent on the saffron depths of 
the sky. 

“ Suey, dear,” she said, “don’t 
think me ungrateful, but I can’t 
bear all this; it plays too much 
on my feelings. I must get back 
to London, and fill my nostrils 
with its smoke and my ears 
with its din, and rub shoulders 
with other men and women and 
try to forget myself in the 
world. Some day I may be 
able to enjoy spring in the 
country again, but now the 


birds wake me too early.” 
Susan understood, and took her 
back to London, and stayed 
with her till her boy was 
born. 

Marion lived her usual life 
quite cheerfully, as much of it 


as she had strength for. She 
looked carefully after her 
husband’s fortune, but she 
would not spend it, though 
Susan told her her scruples 
were absurd. She knew she 
would want more money, so 
she took up her writing again. 
She anointed her head and 
washed her face, and only 
Susan knew that she wore 
sackcloth, and only she herself 
knew how it hurt. 

Her character improved and 
deepened in this time of trial. 
She lost the self-sufficiency of 
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successful youth, and became 
more tolerant and sympathetic, 
but it was at the cost of her 
freshness and buoyancy. She 
had a terrible time when her 
boy was born. Susan nursed 
her devotedly, but she was a 
long time fighting her way back 
to health and strength. One 
day Susan came in and found 
her very tired, and with very 
red eyes. She looked at her 
but said nothing. 

“Don’t scold me, dear,” said 
Marion, “I have been writing 
to Dick.” 

“Was it a nice letter?” 
Susan asked. 

“Suey, I grovelled,” was the 
tearful answer. 

After that she began to get 
better rapidly. By the time 
the reply might have been ex- 
pected she was practically well. 
It seemed she had braced her- 
self for the result, but the 
answer never came. Marion 
never spoke of it, and by de- 
grees her restlessness at mail- 
times died away. She shut up 
her heart even from Susan, but 
she began to go out again into 
society, just as she had done 
before her marriage. People 
forgot to ask questions about 
the husband who was fighting 
—nobody knew where, people 
so soon forget in London. 

Marion was more of a success 
than ever. She had developed 
and improved, and her talk, 
though just as witty, was less 
liable to wound. Several men 
besides Urban Milvain, mis- 
reading the look in her eyes, 
found her irresistible. The 
editor found her also a great 
assistance in his profession ; 
her articles were good for the 
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paper; it is doubtful if other- 
wise she would have interested 
him so much. He wanted her 
to accept the post of sub-editor, 
but she declined to come to the 
office, so he fell into the habit 
of dropping in at the flat on 
Wednesday afternoons, and 
talking over the contents of the 
paper before it was definitely 
set up. 

“You ought to take a con- 
sulting fee,” he said. 

But Marion refused. He 
paid her well for her articles, 
and she was in full work for 
other papers and magazines. 

The baby was born in August, 
and it was well on in October 
before she settled again to her 
work. November came, with its 
short days and flaring, murky 
sunsets. December passed, with 
its leaden skies. London was 
impossible until the lamps were 
lit, Marion declared ; and then 
what unsuspected glories the 
old monster revealed—the wet 
pavements gleaming with re- 
flected lights; the cabs, sway- 
ing shadows, with red or white 
eyes; the wonderful contrast of 
orange gas and white electric 
light, with here and there the 
flash of a many-coloured sign. 
Behind it all was the deep 
lapis-lazuli background that 
only London can show. What 
does it come from? Marion 
wondered as she walked the 
muddy pavements, and tried 
to think only of the things be- 
fore her eyes, 

The pleasant bustle of Christ- 
mas had come and gone, and 
London had settled down into 
the dead unrelieved dulness of 
January, when as usual, one 
Wednesday afternoon, Mr Mil- 
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vain was sitting with Mrs 
Clavell in her pleasantly lighted 
drawing-room. Their work 
was over; the number was a 
good one, and they were en- 
joying the well-earned refresh- 
ment of a comfortable tea. 
Suddenly the door-bell rang, 
and almost without a pause the 
smart parlour-maid announced 
in her ordinary well - trained 
voice— 

“Captain Clavell.” 

For a moment Marion’s 
heart stood still. She tottered 
as she rose to her feet. She 
could not believe her ears, 
scarcely her eyes. Then spring- 
ing quickly forward with out- 
stretched hands, she _ ex- 
claimed— 

“Dick! Why, Dick!” 

Captain Clavell shook hands 
with her gravely, and by the 
steely glint in his eyes she saw 
she was not to “’scape whip- 
ping.” However, she was pre- 
pared to do a certain amount 
of penance, though she felt 
Dick had lost a beautiful oppor- 
tunity in not taking her in his 
arms and forgiving her there 
and then. Dick was rarely 
dramatic, she remembered, and 
then there was Urban Milvain. 
Her husband’s glance was 
straying towards him over her 
shoulder, she noticed, so she 
introduced the men to each 
other. 

“My husband, Captain Cla- 
vell. Mr Urban Milvain.” 

There was an odd little gasp, 
half pain, half triumph, in her 
voice, which so preoccupied 
Dick that he forgot to bow to 
the other visitor, and his eyes 
were busy following his wife 
as she pushed up a chair to 
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the tea-table for him to sit 
down on. 

“Why, how lame you are, 
Dick!” she said, as he limped 
up to it. “What is the 
matter?” 

“ Bullet in the leg, compound 
fracture, getting all right 
again.” He did not want to 
talk of himself before this 
stranger. 

“TI did not know you had 
been wounded,” said Marion in 
her lowest tone, and her eyes 
and fingers were busied rather 
blindly among the teacups for 
a few minutes. 

“Only got back last night,” 
said Dick hurriedly, to fill an 
awkward pause. “Have been 


all day trying to get clean. 
Took a Turkish bath and had 
my hair cut.” 

“So like you, Dick,” laughed 
his wife. 

“Well, war is a dirty busi- 


ness,” said he. 

“War,” chimed in Mr 
Milvain, waking up to the 
situation: “dear me, yes, you 
have been fighting in Mace- 
donia, haven’t you? helping 
those poor devils of Macedon- 
ians against the Unspeakable 
Turk.” 

Dick accorded him a stony 
glance as he answered deliber- 
ately— 

“Helping those fine fellows 
the Turks to beat the miser- 
able, cowardly wretches of 
Macedonians.” 

“Qh,” said Urban Milvain, 
speaking in his most cultured 
drawl, “then you can tell us 
all about the massacres at first 
hand.” 

“The massacres existed en- 
tirely in the minds of special 
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correspondents ; the Macedoni- 
ans never stayed to be mas- 
sacred. If it hadn’t been for 
the fools of correspondents, and 
their double-dyed fools of 
editors at home, encouraging 
silly people to send money to 
the insurgents, the war would 
have been over long ago, and 
what you are pleased to call 
massacres would have been 
avoided.” 

“ Really, Dick, Mr Milvain 
is a distinguished editor him- 
self,” put in Marion. 

“So I might have supposed,” 
said her husband grimly. 

Urban Milvain took up his 
hat to go, but he was not to be 
extinguished without a parting 
shot. 

“Well, Captain Clavell, if 
you like to give us your ex- 
periences from the point of view 
of a Turk for the paper, they 
might be interesting for a 
variety. You could get your 
wife to knock the article into 
shape for you, as I don’t sup- 
pose that sort of thing is much 
in your line. Sword mightier 
than the pen in your case, 
eh?” 

It was Marion’s turn to flare 
up now. 

“T don’t think it is at all 
likely, Mr Milvain, that either 
my husband or I shall feel in- 
clined to turn his serious and 
painful experiences into copy 
for a newspaper,” she said hotly, 
and the distinguished editor 
faded away into nothingness. 
Dick’s moustache was twitch- 
ing, though his eyes were still 
grave, and, as the door closed 
on Mr Milvain, he said— 

“You polished that fellow 
off nicely, Marion ; but how did 
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you know my experiences had 

been so tragic?” 

“T heard sometimes from the 
lawyers.” 

Again that little thrill in her 
voice which reached the man’s 
heart in spite of him. 

“Besides, you are awfully 
thin. Iam sure you have been 
ill; and then, your wound.” 

“Well, I lay out thirty-six 
hours on the battlefield after 
my leg was broken. Beastly 
malarial climate, so I got fever 
on the top of the wound, and 
it pulled me down.” 

« “You never wrote, Dick.” 
He looked sternly at her. 
“When I was lying out there 

in the rain,” he said, “I had 

made myself pretty comfort- 

able, with my back against a 

wall and my leg stretched out 

straight: there was a poor 
fellow mortally wounded lying 
beside me. I did what I could 
for him, but most of the night 
he groaned or screamed. At 
dawn, just before he died, the 
pain left him, and seeing I had 

a stump of pencil and a bit of 

paper, he made me write a 

letter for him to the poor girl 

he had left behind when he 
volunteered. They weren't 
even married ; but he said she 
would break her heart if she 
had not a few words to comfort 
her when he was gone. She 

loved him, do you see.— Well, I 

tried to feel glad then that I 

had no one to care whether 

I lived or died.” 

Marion’s eyes were again cast 
down; she said nothing, she 
was fighting the lump in her 
throat. Meanwhile Dick was 
looking round the room, a 
sensation of comfort stealing 
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over him: presently he said 
dreamily, in quite a different 
tone— 

‘“‘ Everything looks exactly as 
it used to here.” 

“Yes, I daresay,” flashed 
Marion suddenly, the lump 
quite choked down, “it all 
seems very dull and prosaic 
and unchanged to you; but 
peace has its battlefields as 
well as war, and when I lay 
fighting for life on my bed of 
pain, I did not harden my 
heart. Why did you not 
answer my letter, Dick?” 

“The one to Marseilles ?” 

“No, not that,” she stam- 
mered, her cheeks tingling at 
the reminder as if he had boxed 
her ears; ‘the one I wrote you 
at the end of August.” 

“My dear,” he said, watch- 
ing her narrowly, “letters very 
often did not reach us. Once 
in September I remember we 
were watching through our 
field-glasses how the man with 
the mail-bags was cautiously 
creeping, leading his horse 
along a road which hung 
against the side of a precipice, 
a sheer rock going down a vast 
depth into a blue lake. Sud- 
denly the horse lost his footing. 
The man let go in time, but the 
poor beast rolled over and over, 
and fell, mail-bags and all, with 
a splash into the lake athousand 
feet below. Perhaps your letter 
is at the bottom of that lake, 
Marion.” 

“ And the lawyer’s letters and 
the newspapers, they did not all 
go by the same mail?” 

“Things often accumulated 
till they could be brought up to 
the front. What was in your 
letter, Marion?” 
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“Then you don’t know, 
Dick?” 

“Know what?” he asked, 
perplexed. ‘Something in the 
newspapers ?” 

A ray of sunshine pierced 
Marion’s heart; he had not 
come back for the child’s sake, 
then. 

“Come with me and I will 
show you,” she cried gaily, and, 
forgetting his lameness, she flew 
along the tiny passage, stopping 
at the door of what had once 
been her husband’s dressing- 
room, and turning with a beau- 
tiful movement, one hand on 
the door-handle and the fore- 
finger of the other on her lips, 
she waited for him to come up. 
Some glimmer of an idea as to 
what she had to show him had 
pierced even to Dick’s dull 
masculine intelligence ; but the 
effect of the disclosure was 
hardly what she expected. As 
she turned up the light, and 
showed him a fine, fat, boy- 
baby sleeping cosily in his little 
cot, Dick’s heart hardened with 
a fresh sense of injury. 

“When you lay out on the 
battlefield and tried to feel glad 
you had no wife, Dick, you did 
not know you had a little son,” 
said Marion, looking the incarna- 
tion of splendid motherhood as 
she leant over the sleeping child. 
But Dick’s face was sterner 
than ever as he looked at this 
miniature copy of himself. 

“And you could leave me, 
knowing this ?” he said, gravely 
and slowly. 

She blushed deeply. 

“T did not know till after,” 
she said. 

“Even then you could have 
written.” 
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“You had ordered me not 
to. I did not know you would 
care to hear. I was in the 
wrong. How could I appeal to 
your pity? Besides, it was too 
late. You had already turned 
Tur ” 

“You are quite mistaken,” 
he began hotly. Then, with a 
queer twist of his moustache, 
“about the Turks,” he added. 
“But when he was born you 
wrote. What was in that 
letter, Marion?” 

“His eyes are like yours, 
Dick,” she remarked irrelev- 
antly. 

“Make him open them,” de- 
manded Dick. “I am afraid 
of touching him.” 

The light shining through 
Marion’s loose rings of hair 
made an aureole round her 
head, her eyes were shining 
with suppressed excitement, her 
voice shook a little. 

“He will probably cry,” she 
said, as she kissed the drowsy 
boy till he woke, showing sure 
enough his father’s blue eyes, 
but with their pale cold light 
glorified in his baby face into 
a splendour of turquoise and 
forget-me-not. 

Dick reached one finger down, 
and cautiously stroked the rosy 
cheek. As he did so the baby 
made a grab at his father’s 
hand with a noise of gurgling 
laughter, and conveyed the cap- 
tured finger into his moist red 
triangle of a mouth. 

“He did not cry, you see,” 
said the proud father, glancing 
across at his wife. 

“ He’s a ‘wise child,’ and a 
good -tempered one,” laughed 
Marion. 

“He did not get that from 
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me—nor from you, my dear,” 
put in her husband, looking 
keenly at her. “ What fools 
we have both been, Marion !” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“Why did you come back, 
Dick?” she asked. ‘You are 
just as cold and cruel as when 
we parted.” 

“Cruel?” he said, surprised. 
“Was the cruelty all on one 
side?” Then in a softer tone, 
“Cold ?” he repeated slowly, as 
if something explanatory was 
gradually dawning upon him. 
“Did you by any chance think 
I did not care, Marion? Well, 
then, you made a mistake, 
my dear. Even clever women 
make mistakes sometimes. 
Shall we make it up, wife?” 

There was no answer except 
the beautiful blush which 
spread even to the tips of 
Marion’s pretty ears, as she 
bent down to hush the child, 


who was dropping off to sleep 
again. Presently she looked up, 
and as the blush faded, leaving 
her face rather white, she said 
in a brisk business-like tone— 
“Why not stop and dine, 


Dick? We can send to the 
Cecil for your things, and there 
is the spare room.” 

Dick had come to her side of 
the cot as she spoke, his arm 
was round her waist, and he 
was looking straight into her 
eyes as he said— 
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“T can only stay on my own 
terms, Marion.” He felt her 
stiffen in his grasp, and she 
turned her head from him as 
she answered— 

“When did you ever do any- 
thing except on your own 
terms, I wonder?” 

A pang shot through his 
heart, too bitter to be borne. 
He could not face the chance of 
losing her again. Her splendid 
hair had brushed his cheek as 
she turned away. It smelt of 
violets as of old. He had 
learnt his lesson. His voice 
was quite soft, and there was a 
more tender light in his eyes 
than they had ever held even 
for her, as he whispered in her 
ear— 

“T can’t turn out again alone 
into the cold, dearest. You 
will have to keep me on what- 
ever terms you will have 
me.” 

“On your own, then,” she 
said, yielding superbly and at 
once, and as she laid her 
head on his shoulder she mur- 
mured— 

“T have missed you so, Dick ; 
my punishment has been very 
heavy.” 

Their lips met in a kiss of 
forgiveness, and thus Dick got 
his masculine triumph after all, 
at the moment when he least 
expected, and perhaps most 
deserved it. 
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A REVIVED SCANDAL—SIR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE'S ATTACK UPON MRS 


CARLYLE—THE DEFENCE OF MR FROUDE—AN 


INDELICATE DISPUTE— 


‘MCEURS DES DIURNALES ’—ADVICE TO JOURNALISTS—THE SUPREMACY 
OF THE ADVERTISER—THE SERVIAN TRAGEDY. 


THERE have always been 
many idle persons who confuse 
a love of scandal with a love 
of literature. It pleases them 
to profess a knowledge of the 
humanities, without sacrificing 
their favourite gossip. Some 
years since, when Shelley was a 
chosen victim, the papers were 
full of “chatter about Harriet.” 
The poet’s difference with his 
wife was eagerly discussed in 
the name of literature, and 
many who had not read a 
line of Shelley’s poetry took 
sides in a quarrel which could 
in no way affect them. For 
some years the author of 
“ Adonais” has been given 
a respite from impertinence. 
But the public taste is not 
yet glutted, and a fresh victim 
has recently been found. There 
is, of course, never a dearth 
of scandal. Any man, be he 
writer or politician, who, in 
the elegant phrase of our 
hungry ghouls, has “bulked 
large in the public eye,” will 
efficiently serve the purpose. 
Some shameful secret may gen- 
erally be uncovered. False- 
hood is always at hand to 
amplify and embellish truth, 
and if there be no printed 
pages, lying gossip is readily 
accepted as evidence. When 
the history of these times comes 
to be written, their most fla- 
grant disgrace will surely be 


their love of eavesdropping and 
their outrage upon privacy. It 
is idle to enumerate the many 
sins of the people; but we may 
protest, in all gravity, against 
the latest sacrifice. In order 
that foolish busybodies may be 
satisfied, who desire to display 
a knowledge of books without 
reading them, Carlyle and his 
wife have been offered up 
upon the altar. The contro- 
versy which raged twenty 
years ago was properly ex- 
tinguished. A generation had 
arisen which judged Carlyle, 
rightly or wrongly, by the 
books to which he had put his 
name, and had forgotten, if it 
ever knew, the scandal of his 
life. Obviously here was a 
chance far too good to lose. 
Carlyle had written books; he 
had also quarrelled with his 
wife. The good that he had 
done lived after him; the evil 
was in danger of being interred 
with his bones. A monstrous 
waste of good material, indeed ! 
Nor were those wanting who 
might make the best use of it. 
The ‘French Revolution’ had 
won a second popularity. Was 
there not, then, a fine oppor- 
tunity to revive a once popular 
scandal? The man was there, 
and the hour. Mr Alexander 
Carlyle still possessed “new 
letters and memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle,” and, with Sir 
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James Crichton-Browne to aid 
him, he has most effectually 
reopened the discussion. Had 
the memorials and letters been 
printed without comment, we 
could have done no more than 
deplore an indiscretion. But 
unhappily Sir James Crichton- 
Browne has thought fit to 
contribute an _ introduction, 
which not only raises the old 
forgotten issues, but raises them 
in terms so violent that some 
sort of reply from the other 
side was inevitable. In order 
to whitewash the memory of 
Carlyle, which needed no scour- 
ing at his hands, he has 
thought it worth while not 
only to vilify the methods of 
Froude, which has long been 
the favourite pastime of the 
half-knowing, but to make a 
pedantical diagnosis of a dead 
lady. In his best bedside 
manner he pronounces that she 
suffered not only from neuralgia, 
but also from “phrenalgia” or 
mind pain, which was some- 
times “delusional,” and some- 
times was “connected with her 
bodily sufferings.” He also de- 
plores that, “ with all her gush- 
ing love for her husband, there 
were strong suicidal prompt- 
ings.” Why “gushing,” Sir 
James, why “gushing”? The 
prejudice is evident in this 
single word; but it is not the 
prejudice which most amazes 
us: it is the ingenuity of a 
doctor who tells a lady from 
what she suffers, when she has 
lain forty years in the grave. 
The motive of Sir James 
Crichton - Browne is not easy 
to discover, unless, in truth, he 
possesses the quality which he 
ascribes to Mr Birrell — “an 
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alertness to read the signs 
of the times.” In his own 
pleasant way he tells us that 
“the slump is over, and a 
steady appreciation has set in.” 
In other words, “a Carlyle re- 
vival is upon us.” Truly it is 
upon us, in more senses than 
Sir James dreamt when he 
penned this phrase— 


“The sale of his books is greatly 
and steadily increasing,” thus he goes 
on. “Six copyright editions of the 
whole of his works have been issued, 
and the non-copyright volumes have 
been published by half the publishers 
in London. . . . The number of 
pilgrims to his shrine at Ecclefechan, 
a somewhat inaccessible and other- 
wise unattractive spot, is growing, 
and includes travellers from all 

uarters of the globe, even from 

ina, Brazil, and Argentina.” 


It is clear that these arduous 
travellers should be adequately 
rewarded for their toil. It is 
no mere love of history or 
literature which can induce the 
blue-gowned Celestial to visit 
the inhospitable North ; nor do 
we believe that the sprightly 
citizen of Argentina will miss 
the change of shooting a presi- 
dent merely because he has 
broken his teeth upon the 
craggy prose of Thomas Car- 
lyle. No; it is evident that 
what in America is called a 
side-show must be invented, if 
Keclefechan is to remain the 
shrine of pilgrims. This side- 
show the revived scandal should 
provide, and it is not the fault 
of Carlyle’s apologists if his 
birthplace does not become as 
notorious, and as grotesque, as 
Stratford itself. 

Fortified, then, by Carlyle’s 
growing popularity, Sir James 
Crichton-Browne has attempted 
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to rehabilitate Carlyle at the 
expense of his wife. With as- 
tounding penetration he has 
not only diagnosed her disease ; 
he has discovered also the 
motives of her actions. He is 
not disturbed by the doubts 
which might perplex the most 
of us in judging the conduct of 
those who are dead aad gone. 
“Mrs Carlyle’s primary griev- 
ance against Lady Ashburton,” 
says he, “arose out of chagrin 
at what she regarded as her 
superior cleverness.” From 
what hidden sources Sir James 
derives his information we do 
not know; but when he defines 
it as jealousy, “a malignant 
and metastatic growth,” we are 
sure that it is the doctor who 
speaks. Now, whether Sir 
James’s argument is sound or 
not, does not affect the ques- 
tion. What is most deplorable 
in a deplorable business is the 
indelicacy which drags the dead 
from the grave, to enact once 
more a petty tragedy of mis- 
understanding and recrimina- 
tion. 

We have already said that 
one result of Sir James’s argu- 
ment is to discredit Froude. 
Now Froude’s part in the sorry 
drama might have been dis- 
cussed without a word of tale- 
bearing. That his transcription 
of Carlyle’s papers was inaccur- 
ate, no one need deny. We all 
know that Froude was truthful 
rather in the spirit than in the 
letter. He possessed a fatal 
gift of inaccuracy, which dimin- 
ished the historical, if not the 
literary, value of all that he 
wrote. But the task which 
Carlyle set him, and which he 
accepted as what he deemed a 
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sorrowful duty, was weighted 
with a manifold difficulty. He 
was asked to tell an unpalatable 
truth, to be faithful to a dis- 
agreeable trust, to break with 
unwilling hands a worshipped 
idol ; and he attempted to har- 
monise all these difficult tasks 
with the natural discretion of 
a gentleman. How far he suc- 
ceeded the world judged long 
ago. In his own lifetime he 
was only once stung to a reply ; 
and the hasty letter which he 
wrote to the ‘Times’ imposed, 
in Sir James Stephen’s words, 
“no legal obligation, and, as I 
think, no moral obligation.” 
The obloquy which he encoun- 
tered from those who knew but 
half the truth, he bore in digni- 
fied silence ; and the controversy 
might have been forgotten, had 
it not been for the recent in- 
discreet publications. 

But no sooner had Sir James 
Crichton-Browne thrown down 
his superfluous challenge, than 
the son and daughter of James 
Anthony Froude picked it 
up, and, we regret to say, 
displayed no _ better judg- 
ment in the conduct of the 
fray than their antagonist. 
With a recklessness bred of 
a very natural anger, they 
have printed Froude’s unpub- 
lished defence of his own con- 
duct—a document which, while 
it vindicates its author, casts 
another aspersion upon poor 
Carlyle. The fresh charge, 
which is now brought publicly 
against the philosopher for the 
first time, should never have 
been brought. It concerns him 
and him alone; it has no bear- 
ing whatever upon his public 
work ; and no one can read it 
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without something of the shame 
which attaches to the eaves- 
dropper. We are glad to re- 
member, for Froude’s reputation, 
that he never published this 
sad apology himself ; and highly 
as we may respect the filial 
piety which induced its publica- 
tion, Mr and Miss Froude must 
share the disgrace incurred by 
Sir James Crichton - Browne. 
The indiscretion is the less 
easily pardoned because the 
vindication of Froude’s honour 
might have been complete 
without turning over the 
ashes of the dead. Nothing 
was necessary for the entire 
justification of J. A. Froude 
save Carlyle’s own will and 
the magnificently just and 
temperate letter of Sir James 
Stephen. No man of his 
generation had a clearer sense 
of justice, a more lucid method 


of exposition, than this eminent 


lawyer. He was the friend for 
many years of both Froude and 
Carlyle; he was by nature in- 
capable of taking small views 
or of being led away by mailici- 
ous gossip. He knew all the 
facts, and he summed the case 
up, in the weighty accent of a 
judge upon the bench, com- 
pletely in Froude’s favour. 
He found it impossible to be- 
lieve that Froude’s conduct 
had fallen short of the high- 
est standard of truth and 
honour, and there is one single 
passage in his judgment which 
would have been sufficient 
vindication of Carlyle’s bio- 
grapher. 


“For about fifteen years,” says Sir 
James Stephen, “I was the intimate 
friend and constant companion of 
both of you, and never in my life did 
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I see any one man so much devoted 
to any other as you were to him 
during the whole of that period of 
time. The most affectionate son 
could not have acted better to the 
most venerated father. You cared 
for him, soothed him, protected him, 
as a guide might protect a weak old 
man down a steep and painful path. 
The admiration which you habitually 
expressed for him, both morally and 
intellectually, was unqualified. You 
never said to me one ill-natured word 
about him down to this day. It is 
to me wholly incredible that ve 
thing but a severe regard for truth, 
learnt to a great extent from his 
teaching, could ever have led you to 
embody in your portrait of him a 
delineation of the faults and weak- 
nesses which mixed with his great 
qualities.” 


We do not know how many 
years (if any) Sir James Crich- 
ton-Browne enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Froude and Carlyle. 
But it is pleasant to contrast 
the high opinion expressed of 
Froude, by a distinguished man 
who knew them both, with the 
petulant detraction of Sir James 
Crichton - Browne. ‘“ Froude 
had had two wives himself,” 
says he; “he grudged his friend 
one.” Such a monstrous asser- 
tion can only be made to create 
prejudice, but it should com- 
pletely invalidate the Doctor’s 
argument, if argument it may 
be termed. And thus Sir 
James Stephen, having given 
the verdict in Froude’s favour, 
explains with impartial justice 
the conduct of Carlyle. 


“ He did not use you well,” he says 
in his letter to Froude. “He threw 
upon you the responsibility of a de- 
cision which he ought to have taken 
himself in a plain unmistakable way. 
He considered himself bound to ex- 
piate the wrongs which he had done 
to his wife. If he had done this 
himself it would have been a courag- 

H 
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eous thing; but he did not do it 
himself. He did not even decide for 
himself that it should be done after 
his death. If any courage was shown 
in the matter, it was shown by you 
and not by him.” 


This pronouncement, the fruit 
of knowledge, should carry far 
more weight than the innuen- 
do of one who has diagnosed 
the disease of a dead woman, 
and divined the reasons of her 
love and hate. It would, in- 
deed, have been enough of 
itself to have cleared Froude’s 
reputation, and we cannot ab- 
solve the biographer’s repre- 
sentatives of all blame. They 


are only better than Sir James 
Crichton-Browne in that they 
received, and did not give, the 
provocation. 

Of course the quarrel will not 
stop here. Too many vanities 
are engaged for silence. There 


will be replies and counter- 
replies exchanged between those 
who never saw the Carlyles in 
the flesh. We are even promised 
the decision of “a competent 
medical tribunal,” and we 
wonder whether two poor 
dead bodies are to be dragged 
from the grave, and _ sub- 
mitted to the indignity of a 
post-mortem, that this man or 
that may prove his irrelevant 
opinion correct. For ourselves, 
we decline to take sides in a 
quarrel which does not concern 
us. We decline even to men- 
tion the ground of dispute ; but 
we have a right to protest in 
the cause of decency against the 
wanton intrusion of strangers 
into a personal quarrel. These 
gentry take no account of their 
unhappy victims. Carlyle and 
his wife are but the wretched 


. 
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puppets of superfluous antag- 
cnists. They were both born 
more than a century ago; and 
surely for them the hour of rest 
had come. Froude wrote his 
friend’s biography in response 
to a definite request, and no 
other has the right to pry 
into the past. But the chatter 
about Jane will presently sur- 
pass in volume and rancour the 
chatter about Harriet, until 
the world, tired of its newest 
victim, casts about for some 
other reputation to mangle. 
To the amateurs of literature 
we would say: Forget that 
Carlyle was ever married to 
Jane Welsh; for you it is 
enough to remember that he 
was the author of many books ; 
acquit or condemn him on 
those. To the meddlers, who 
believe that the private life of 
a public man should be un- 
covered, we would say: For 
shame, sirs, to dig in grave- 
yards! Put up your spades; 
go home; and attend to your 
own affairs like gentlemen. 


It would be difficult to 
account for this monstrous 
curiosity did we not know 
that the popular taste had 
long since been debauched 
by printed indiscretions. For 
many years the press, with 
its ear at every keyhole, has 
told the people what it has 
no right to know, until its 
pampered appetite can only be 
sated with scandal. And since 
the press—the Fourth Estate, 
as it is pleased to call itself— 
is at once the most prosperous 
and powerful of our institu- 
tions, it has easily won the 
reputation which once belonged 
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to kings: it can do no wrong. 
After five hundred years of 
existence the printing press has 
not lost its power. Shrouded 
in the same mystery as it was 
in the time of Gutenberg, the 
art of printing still appears 
“black” to the uninstructed. 
A spoken lie may be refuted 
on the spot. A sort of sanctity 
guards the most foolish state- 
ments against contradiction 
when once they stand in type. 
And thus it is that our journals 
have been able to corrupt the 
public taste. Of course their 
pretension and ignorance have 
been exposed a thousand times, 
but never with a more scathing 
wit and a keener understand- 
ing of the worst among modern 
follies than in a little book 
which has just reached us from 
Paris. ‘Moeurs des Diurnales’! 
it is called, and the name, Loy- 
son-Bridet, which stands upon 
the title-page is evidently a 
pseudonym. But the book is 
so fresh, its satire is so sharp, 
its humour so just, that even 
its victims may smile as they 
receive a merited castigation. 
In one chapter M. Loyson- 
Bridet presents an engaging 
portrait of Francisque Sarcey, 
so long the doyen of the French 
press, as he himself would have 
expressed it. In another he 
parodies Lucian, and in “L’Ile 
des Diurnales” sketches an im- 
aginary country, such as the 
author of the ‘True History’ 
would not have disdained. 

_ Now the inhabitants of this 
island, we are told with a 
fabulous circumstance, support 
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in a temple a vast number 
of prodigious animals which re- 
semble ostriches, save in their 
size, which is extraordinary. 
The mere sight of these birds in- 
spires the unwary with terror. 
The rich inhabitants feed them 
from time to time with sacks 
of gold, which they swallow 
greedily; but their common 
food consists of the noises 
which their guardians produce 
with drums and_ trumpets. 
Their favourite drink is ink, 
and the oracles which they 
produce announce war, pest- 
ilence, and the end of the 
world. But happily the oracles 
are never true a day after 
they have been uttered. As 
to the birth of these obscene 
birds, this, we are told, is the 
common tradition: the Diur- 
nales meet and invent a name 
for the bird which is to be 
born. This, as M. Loyson- 
Bridet says, appears absurd. 
Who has ever heard on the 
surface of the globe a name 
to designate that which does 
not exist? But the inhabi- 
tants of this strange island 
assure the traveller that prac- 
tised ears can detect the 
name of the bird many weeks 
before he is born. The young 
birds are born only in the 
morning or evening, never at 
mid-day. From this it is evi- 
dent that the practice of the 
island conforms rather to that 
of Paris than of London. In 
our 9wn capital the bantling 
which should only come into 
existence in the evening raises 
the raucous cry of “Second 
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Edishun!” long before noon. 
But we will not spoil the 
charm of Loyson-Bridet’s fable 
-by too long a quotation. We 
are content to urge to its 
perusal all our readers, in 
whom the gay spirit of Lucian 
is still awake, and who do not 
despise the satire of Rabelais. 
The rest of M. Loyson-Bridet’s 
treatise may be briefly described 
as instructions to young journ- 
alists; and as journalism is 
pursued with the same amount 
of intelligence and to the same 
end on either side the Channel, 
not one word of his wisdom 
loses its force with adaptation. 
We propose, therefore, to pre- 
sent a few hints, which will 
not only save the young mem- 
bers of the “Fourth Estate” a 
world of trouble, but will also 
(we trust) double their incomes. 
The youth who commences 


journalist has many fields 


open to him. He may, for 
instance, if his ambition be 
high, become a special corre- 
spondent. In the middle plane 
he may collect news, and con- 
vert the simplest incidents into 
tragedies which merit a dozen 
headlines. If he be truly 
humble, he may aspire no 
higher than to be a critic, 
though, in most well-conducted 
journals, the task of criticism 
is safely intrusted to the office 
boy. But whatever his am- 
bition, there are certain plain 
rules which he must always 
observe. His first and last 
duty is to cultivate his public, 
to give his exacting patrons 
—, what they want. 

hen he has learnt this lesson, 
he is far on the road to success ; 
but it cannot always be mastered 
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without self-denial. Suppose 
the young journalist to possess 
some knowledge of affairs, he 
must resolutely suppress it. 
The public desires to lead, not 
to follow. It is only happy 
when a perusal of its morning 
print inspires it to the expres- 
sion of that proud boast, “I 
told you so.” In other words, 
the journalist, if by a strange 
chance he be superior to his 
patrons, must rigorously sup- 
press that superiority. We 
do not suppose that he will 
often be called upon to make 
this sacrifice, but he must be 
ready at all hazards to abase 
himself, if necessary. For we 
have been told on the highest 
authority that there is one 
thing which the public will 
not endure—a better intelli- 
gence than its own. Having 
learnt this first easy lesson of 
abnegation, the young journ- 
alist would be wise to cultivate 
a popular style. Here the ex- 
amples of the great masters 
will be useless to him. For 
they aimed at expressing their 
thoughts in the most appropri- 
ate terms, and the journalist 
will of course scorn so poor an 
ambition as this one. The 
public, whom it is his pleasure 
to cultivate, his honour to 
serve, understands not words 
but phrases. For instance, 
suppose a distinguished editor 
be dead, the wise journalist 
will be content to say: “He 
has left a blank which cannot 
easily be filled.” The public, 
which might have some diffi- 
culty in understanding these 
words taken one by one, pal- 
pitates at the phrase. As the 
saying is, “it touches a chord,” 
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and the chord responds like an 
Afolian harp. This, then, is 
the first and great lesson: never 
write a characteristic word, 
and you will always be under- 
stood. 

The next ambition of the 
journalist should be to achieve 
banality and yet avoid simplic- 
ity. Should he be a sporting 
reporter who desires to explain 
that Wavelet’s Pride was not re- 
served for the Ascot Stakes, he 
should use the following phrase: 
“The idea that Wavelet’s Pride 
would be reserved for the Ascot 
Stakes did not materialise.” 
There is nothing simple about 
that, although it conveys the 
simplest information. The re- 
porter who wrote it certainly 
felt a glow when he spelt out 
“ materialise,” and that glow he 
imparted to those who read him. 
Again, should the journalist be 
asked to declare that there is no 
advantage in a certain course, 
he will miss his chance if he do 
not write that “the advantage 
is non-existent.” It is not 
worth while to multiply ex- 
amples. The eager student 
will find as many as he needs 
in the first paper which he 
picks up, and as a ready-made 
phrase takes up more room, 
and is therefore better paid 
than a simple word, this first 
lesson of style needs not to be 
enforced. 

Having packed a note-book 
with useful clichés, the young 
journalist must turn his atten- 
tion to grammar. Now gram- 
mar has been described as the 
art of writing and reading cor- 
rectly, and therefore the self- 
respecting journalist should 
avoid it as he would avoid the 


plague. Who is he that he 
should indulge a pedantic love 
of accuracy? What will his 
patron the public, whom he 
is bound to flatter, say if he 
betray a superior knowledge 
of the English tongue? No, 
he should forget that Lindley 
Murray was ever “material- 
ised,” and bravely break all the 
rules which idle grammarians 
have invented. Above all, he 
should never see an infinitive 
without splitting it; he should 
never deprive a poor lone 
relative of its protecting “and.” 
For instance, what could be 
more pleasantly expressed than 
the following paragraph: “Mr 
Dan Leno has been medically 
advised to immediately take a 
sea voyage in order to have 
a complete rest.” There is no 
tiresome pedantry in this. The 
mournful fact is conveyed in 
just such terms as the two. 
million readers of the para- 
graph would have expressed it 
themselves. Or take this other 
simple pronouncement: “The 
article which recently gave so 
much offence to a well-known 
actor-manager is said to have 
been written by Mr John Jones, 
and who was once on the staff 
of an evening paper.” See with 
what elegance the simple “and ” 
supports the relative! Would 
the sentence have had half its 
distinction without it? A 
thousand times no! A mere 
man of letters, of course, would 
have omitted the conjunctive ; 
but a journalist knows better, 
and he is justified of his 
wisdom. 

But though the young journ- 
alist should be more careful of 
the phrase than of the word, 
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he will succeed all the better 
if he pay some attention to his 
vocabulary. Some few words, 
indeed, are indispensable, and 
he must never lose a chance of 
their employment. For in- 
stance, if he discusses the work 
of a novelist, he must not fail 
to call it his “output.” If he 
be inclined to spell out the verb 
“lower” or “debase,” he must 
check the impulse, and, follow- 
ing the august example of Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, select 
instead the serviceable solecism 
“demean.” Again, should he 
be called upon to explain the 
direction of a valley, a coast, 
or an opinion, he will show 
himself a master of the craft 
by the use of “trend.” So 
also in his eyes a statesman 
will not attract attention; he 
will “loom” or, better still, 
“bulk large in the public eye.” 
Then he must never write 


“before”: “prior to” is at 
once less simple and better 
journalism; nor should the 
young man forget that the 
words “many” and “several” 
were long since banished from 


the realm of print. “A num- 
ber of” now does duty for 
them both. And we trust 
that for many years to come 
“ phenomenal” will remain his 
favourite word. 

From what we have said it 
will be clear that old-fashioned 
knowledge is not of the slight- 
est value to the journalist. 
He has not the time to be 
erudite, and even if he had 
the time, erudition would but 
hamper the exercise of his 
duties. There is one name- 
less master — he belonged, we 
believe, to the ‘Pall Mall 
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Gazette’ — who best showed 
what his craft might achieve. 
A message came over the wires 
that the French had seized a 
certain province manu militari. 
Instantly the enterprising sub- 
editor translated the sentence 
into his own vernacular. “The 
well-known province of Manu 
Militari,” wrote he, “has been 
captured by the French.” We 
thank thee, journalist, for teach- 
ing us this word! It gives us 
a pleasure which mere litera- 
ture will never afford, and we 
are not sure that it does not 
entitle its author to sit at 
Shakespeare’s elbow. But, 
though he have it not, the 
young journalist would be 
wise to affect a sort of erudi- 
tion. Indeed, he must be 
ready to write upon all the 
sciences, to appraise all the 
arts, at a moment’s notice. 
Without this affectation he 
would be unable to detect, as 
one of his class recently de- 
tected, a head of Julius Cesar 
among the Elgin Marbles. Nor 
could he without a sublime 
confidence compose the follow- 
ing paragraph, which we owe 
to the research of M. Loyson- 
Bridet: “In France there are 
sold every year of Feuilleton’s 
works, 50,000; of Daudet’s, 
80,000; and of Zola’s, 90,000. 
Hall Caine received outright a 
check for 50,000 dollars for 
‘The Christian.’” This gem 
is culled from ‘The Literary 
Magazine’ of New York, but 
it deserves to sparkle in the 
eyes of all the world. 

We have been asked by 
many young journalists to re- 
commend them a course of 
reading. The question is deli- 
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cate, and it is only with the 
greatest humility that we at- 
tempt an answer. But one 
great work, above all others, is 
absolutely necessary. Need we 
say that we refer to the ninth 
edition of that masterpiece 
which, under the name of the 
tenth, may be purchased by 
weekly instalments? There is 
no weapon of journalism which 
may not be found in this 
armo Do you want a 
leading article ready to your 
hand? Turn up the largest 
index in the world, and you 
will find a hundred clues to 
point you on your way. Is it 
a piece of descriptive reporting 
that you seek? There it is 
ready-made beneath your hand. 
Or suppose you look for copy 
in popular biography. Pro- 
vided your subject has passed 
his twelfth lustre, the trick is 
done. This, of course, is the 
one work which is the solid 
foundation of all journalism. 
He who can find the modest 
sum of 4s, 6d. a-week need 
never despair of success; but 
though we know that it is a 
library in itself, its volumes 
fall below a hundred, and there 
are one or two important facts 
which it does not disclose. It 
will be well, therefore, for the 
aspirant to supplement it; and 
we can think of no book which 
so well deserves to take the 
second place as the popular 
compilation entitled ‘Who's 
Who.’ In the pages of this 
work the journalist can dis- 
cover the recreations and 
private addresses of many 
distinguished men, a know- 
ledge of which is obviously 
essential to his craft, With 
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these two monuments of re- 
search as a nucleus, the journal- 
ist may easily complete his 
library. Though he need not 
trouble himself to buy the 
works of the poets, it is 
worth his while to purchase 
a handy book of quotations; 
but he must use it with 
reticence and circumspection. 
In the first place, he will be 
wise if he only quotes such 
lines as are perfectly familiar. 
The public resents most bitterly 
a verse which it has not heard 
before. There are, however, 
certain quotations which we 
can recommend with perfect 
confidence. “Arma virumque 
cano” will be found invalu- 
able, especially in time of war ; 
and the impassioned question, 
“To be or not to be?” has 
never yet been known to fail. 
At the same time, the young 
journalist who is bold enough 
to quote from foreign tongues 
should not be too accurate. A 
word wrongly spelt, or a false 
asoription, reassures the public 
wonderfully ; and the journal- 
ist will find no difficulty in 
achieving this desirable end. 
Indeed, it will achieve itself. 
But we cannot forbear to cite 
M. Loyson-Bridet’s two ex- 
amples, which should prove as 
useful in London as they have 
proved in France: he who in- 
troduces a paragraph with the 
phrase, “ Non omnis moribor, 
as Abelard said,” is already on 
the highroad to fame; and if 
he follow it up by “ Reddate 
Ceesaro quod est Cesari,” he 
should be sure of an editorial 
chair. Thus without the few 
books we have named, no 
journalist’s library is complete ; 
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in fact, he needs none other; 
and he may fill up his shelves 
with ancient files of his fav- 
ourite newspaper and back 
numbers of bright and chatty 
magazines. 

. The directions we have given 
so far are suitable for all journ- 
alists, to whatever branch of 
the profession they aspire. One 
or two hints may be useful to 
those who confine their energies 
to this or that department. The 
Special Correspondent, for in- 
stance, the spoilt child of journ- 
alism, must cultivate a particu- 
lar talent. It is his business 
to see, even where nothing is 
visible; and he must exagger- 
ate the simplest images into 
the very terrors of the night, 
that he may write what is 
known as “a good story.” He 
should, therefore, continually 
practise that which the rhetor- 
icians call hyperbole. If he 
go to war, he must describe 
the air as heavy with lead; he 
must hear the bullets hiss and 
hurtle, splash and whizz, even 
though there be not a single 
enemy in sight. Above all, 
he must aim at colour, — 
colour splashed on with a big 
brush from a very large pail. 
He will be wise, therefore, to 
commit to memory the names 
of all the tints and hues under 
heaven. Scarlet, crimson, ver- 
milion, purple, yellow ochre, 
and Prussian blue—all these are 
useful; but there is one word 
— opalescent — without which 
no article is complete. This 
blessed quadrisyllable should be 
graven on the correspondent’s 
heart, and drip from his pen. 
To use it once is to win a high 
reputation for painting what 
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we believe is called a “word- 
picture” ; to make it your own 
is to ensure the highest rates 
per thousand and a perpetual 
free pass round the world. 
Some correspondents, indeed, 
have so keen an eye for colour 
that they can detect it in a 
sheet of white paper or a 
pocket-handkerchief. The fol- 
lowing passage, culled from the 
article of a master, pleasant- 
ly illustrates the gift. “The 
famous Taj,” says he, “as 
every one who has seen it 
knows well enough, is white 
only in the little oval minia- 
tures on ivory that add colour 
to the chimney-piece of many a 
seaside lodging-house.” Now, 
to the common eye, white 
ivory is white; but the corre- 
spondent finds colour in it even 
when it is on the chimney- 
piece of a seaside lodging- 
house, and it is easy to see 
that a discriminating vision 
such as this will carry its 
possessor very far. 

The Special Correspondent, 
then, is a personage to whom 
we bow a willing knee. But 
we are not sure that the gentle- 
man who collects the snippets 
of information which decorate 
our more popular prints is not 
entitled to greater glory. We 
cannot too highly admire the 
enterprise with which he dis- 
covers them, nor the infallible 
instinct of selection which 
chooses none but gems of purest 
ray. The moral of these snip- 
pets is not always obvious— 
they are, indeed, fine examples 
of art for art’s sake; but there 
is scarcely one of them that is 
not a drama three lines long, 
and we weep when we think of 
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the dull lives our fathers led 
who knew them not. Where 
there are so many masterpieces, 
it is difficult for us who have 
not the gift of selection to 
choose. But one or two, taken 
at random, will give some 
idea of the admirable work 
that is being accomplished 
by our journalists. A brief 
month ago at least five million 
citizens were privileged to read 
the following: “On June 2, Mr 
Edward Keller, of New York, 
had a long-rooted back-tooth 
extracted, since when he has 
been speechless. Physicians are 
at a loss to account for the 
curious result.” Note with 
what dexterity entertainment 
is blended with science. At 


first sight it might appear that 
Mr Keller’s back-tooth con- 
cerned no one but himself; but 
who are we that we should say 
that anything human is alien 


tous? And does not the per- 
plexity of the physicians give 
the paragraph a grave interest 
which we cannot overlook? And 
here is another little drama 
which should bring a thrill to 
every British home: “Two 
cyclists after climbing Ben 
Nevis found the Observatory 
peeping through the snow, and 
a cat lying on the roof bask- 
ing in the sun.” Who that 
reads these few lines over his 
breakfast but rises better able 
to face the burden of the day? 
Is there not an exquisite touch 
of domesticity in the cat, who 
basks impavid even in the 
septentrional snow? And 
these are but two of many 
hundreds which, week after 
week, are devised for our pleas- 
ure and profit. But what we 
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admire most in these little 
dramas is the economy of their 
style. They are marred by 
no unnecessary comma, by no 
superfluous word, and as we 
read them we cannot but won- 
der at the cunning artistry that 
fashioned them. 

We had intended to give 
some advice to the young critic. 
But, in the first place, his work 
may be accomplished by any 
one, and, secondly, he will find 
in the works of Dean Swift and 
Bishop Coplestone directions so 
ample, that we forbear to say a 
word. But in taking leave of 
the journalist, who is to-day the 
real ruler of the world, we are 
obliged in honesty to point out 
that he is beset by one serious 
rival, As he himself might 
observe, “progress is the order 
of the day,” and “there are 
more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy.” In 
other words, the composer of 
advertisements is encroaching 
hour by hour upon the province 
of the journalist. At the out- - 
set he takes a mean advantage, 
because he is willing to pay 
that his copy should be printed, 
while the journalist is forced 
to exact his price per thousand. 
More than this, he diminishes 
day by day the space which the 
journalist is ready to cover at 
proper rates. But worst of all, 
he has the knack of interesting 
the public which once belonged 
exclusively to the journalist. 
And highly as we esteem the 
men of genius, to whom we 
have ventured to proffer some 
modest advice, we cannot but 
admit in spite of ourselves the 
grandeur of the mission under- 
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taken by those who persuade 
us with an exquisite eloquence 
to purchase what we do not 
want. Surely the gentleman 
who forces a nauseous pill upon 
your unwilling attention, or 
who persuades you to cumber 
your house with tons of printed 
matter, is even greater than 
the eagle-eyed hero who sur- 
prised two cyclists and a bask- 
ing cat upon the top of Ben 
Nevis. Indeed, with sorrow 
we confess that the throne of 
journalism is in danger. In 
a few brief years it will be 
wholly usurped by the cun- 
ning advertiser, the master of 
us all, And then the journ- 
alist will be forced into 
“the backward and abysm” 
with that other pedantic ana- 
chronism, the man of letters. 
“Eheu fugaces,’—the quota- 
tion is doubtless familiar,—and 


as the years roll, it is sad to 
think, that the journalist,—he, 
too,—like kings and chimney- 
sweepers, must come to dust. 


But while the artist in ad- 
vertisement is a near rival to 
the journalist, there are certain 
qualities of taste and tact in 
which he is wofully deficient. 
So vain is he of his craft, that 
he seems to think he may 
turn to his own profit whatever 
happens in the world. A 
shocking murder is for him 
nothing but a blatant oppor- 
tunity for puffing his wares. 
On the day after the King and 
Queen of Servia were brutally 
assassinated, a great journal 
shamelessly took advantage of 
the tragedy to point out the 
value of a popular publication. 
We are glad to think that such 
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callousness as this is contrary 
to our English traditions, and 
that greedy, as most men are, 
of advertisement, this breach of 
decorum is not likely to be 
repeated. Spilt blood is not a 
proper subject either for humour 
or ingenuity, and whatever may 
be our opinion of the hapless 
Queen Draga, she has atoned 
for her sins with her life. How- 
ever, to read of the events 
which have given Belgrade a 
sinister celebrity is to carry 
oneself far away from the 
world of modern journalism 
and modern publicity. We are 
transported at a word into the 
ancient days of the Roman 
Empire, when the army upset 
thrones and murdered emperors 
as it willed; and if the new 
King of Servia begins his reign 
by punishing those who gave 
him the crown the parallel will 
be complete. The crime, like 
so many crimes which quicken 
ancient Rome or Italy of the 
fifteenth century with the spirit 
of romance, was dynastic rather 
than personal. Had it been 
committed with a finerrestraint, 
it might almost have been called 
judicial murder. <A_ certain 
sense of order seemed to control 
the action of the assassins, at 
least until they were excited at 
the sight of blood. For no 
sooner was King Alexander 
killed than Prince Peter Kara- 
georgevitch was _ proclaimed 
King of Servia by the army. 
In other words, the murder was 
committed, not to gratify feel- 
ings of revenge, but to restore 
freedom to the people; and 
though the new king ascends 
his rightful throne under bad 
auspices, there is no reason why 
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he should not enjoy a peaceful 
and prosperous reign. 

As for Queen Draga, she has 
won an unenviable immortal- 
ity. She had raised herself by 
a rare endowment of charm 
and energy to a throne whereto 
she was ngt born; and when 
her history is written without 
prejudice or passion, her career 
will surely appear the most 
romantic of a drab century. 
Meanwhile the Powers have 
taken a prudent course. They 
have condemned the crime with 
suitable emphasis, and they 
have undertaken to acknow- 
ledge the new sovereign when 
the blood of the old is avenged. 
And they have done wisely, 
since the peace of Europe is 
of greater importance than 
the punishment of a hundred 
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murderers. Indeed, nothing is 
more striking than the compos- 
ure with which the news was 
everywhere received. Twenty 
years ago a revolution in Servia 
might have reopened what was 
then known as the Eastern 
Question. But to-day the pen- 
dulum has swung from the 
Balkans to China. The rival- 
ries of Europe have been trans- 
ferred from the Near to the 
Far East, and we owe it to 
the complications in Manchuria 
that Servia can change her 
dynasty without embroiling the 
Powersin war. Thus it is that 
in politics there is no finality. 
And who knows but some day 
we may be indifferent to the 
intrigues and ambitions which 
now make the Yellow Sea ap- 
pear the centre of the world? 
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By a curious coincidence, or 
more properly, perhaps, by a 
kind of natural compensation, 
the period of the Kailyard as- 
sault on the dignity of Scottish 
literature synchronised with 
the beginning of a remark- 
able development of interest in 
the older vernacular literature. 
At the very time when Mr 
Crockett, as De Quincey basely 
said of Keats, was tramp- 
ling on his mother tongue as 
with the hoofs of a_ buffalo, 
the language of the old Scots 
“makaris”” was gradually win- 
ning its way to the respectful 
attentions of the philologist, 
till at the present day it is 
subject of study in American 
and German as well as in 
British university class-rooms. 
That in itself is an excellent 
consummation, a tardy but 
gratifying compliment well 
fitted to give a thrill of patri- 
otic pleasure to thousands of 
Scotsmen whose knowledge of 
their country’s literature goes 
back no further than “The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night,” ex- 
cepting, it may be, a ballad or 
two, a vague notion of Ossian 
and Buchanan, and two lines 
from Home’s “ Douglas.” Noth- 
ing is gained by concealing the 
truth, and it is a painful fact 
that by a concentration of 
national eulogy on Burns Scot- 
land has not only incited un- 
avoidable reprisals from the 
arrogant Southron, but has 
wilfully ignored her older 
writers, who, so far from re- 
quiring apologetic treatment, 


. 


supply ample materials for a 
literary patriotism. The “com- 
mon Burnsite” who knows 
nothing of Dunbar. has little 
right to rail at Mr Henley. 
For the prevailing ignorance 
of the works of the older Scots 
writers there is the adequate 
enough excuse that until re- 
cently they have been inacces- 
sible to all but scholars and 
antiquaries. It is true that of 
writers so late as Allan Ramsay 
and Robert Fergusson there is 
not even this open door of 
apology; and it must remain 
a surprise that some of the 
superfiuous enthusiasm of the 
Burns cult did not find a 
useful outlet in the study and 
the popularising of works the 
excellence of which the master 
was always forward to admit. 
But to the older “makaris” 
the ways of access were few. 
There has never been a lack 
in Scotland of distinguished 
antiquaries—a motley band, 
containing men of the ability of 
Leyden and the enthusiastic 
industry of David Laing; but 
antiquaries are only occasion- 
ally scholars, and their labours, 
instead of attracting general 
attention to the object of their 
enthusiasm, more frequently 
degrade it to the level of 
a fad. The antiquary is a 
useful camp-follower of liter- 
ature; but at the best his work 
is wont to be marred by an 
absence of any sense of propor- 
tion, and at the worst it has 
no more connection with liter- 
ature than the engrossing pur- 
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suits of the book-hunter or the 
philatelist. To the Scottish 
Text Society belongs the credit 
of making the first systematic 
attempt to explore thoroughly 
the neglected field of early 
Scots literature. Already much 
has been accomplished, and the 
Society has completely vindi- 
cated its claim upon the na- 
tional support of its patriotic 
undertaking. That its work 
has attained a uniform level of 
excellence can be said of it as 
little as of most literary series. 
In the earlier volumes more 
especially it is not surprising 
to find the antiquarian enthu- 
siasm of which we have spoken 
much more evident than what 
it.is the fashion to call exact 
scholarship. But in this regard 
it is only fair to bear in mind 
that the Society had largely 
to create the interest which is 
now bearing fruit in the shape 


of a more exact philological 


study. It is an interesting 
sign of this development that 
only last year there appeared a 
treatise bearing on the subject, 
which in point of philological 
thoroughness may successfully 
challenge comparison with any 
of the standard authorities on 
Early English! Though not 
one of its official publications, 
this work by the General Editor 
of the Text Society is indeed 
an indispensable introduction to 
them; and, what is better, it 
deprives the fellow-countrymen 
of Burns of any excuse for ig- 
norance of their early literature. 
If any “Young Scots” have 
the will to read Dunbar and 
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Henryson, Mr Gregory Smith 
has provided the way; and we 
would in all humility suggest 
to these pushful “young” 
gentlemen that they might find 
in this study an outlet for their 
energy at least as patriotic and 
“mutually improving” as the 
callow statesmanship of a de- 
bating society. 

Altogether, it would appear, 
as Mr Lang might say, that 
“things are looking up” for 
Scottish literature. In addi- 
tion to the work of the Text 
Society, there has in recent 
years been a remarkable number 
of books bearing on the literary, 
political, and social history of 
Scotland. Mr Lang himself, 
in what will probably rank as 
the most erudite, as it certainly 
is by far the most attractive, 
History of Scotland’ ever 
written, has naturally found 
room for a good deal of literary 
criticism, and it is needless to 
say that he steers his course 
through the literature of the 
Reformation period with an un- 
daunted gaiety that would 
have moved Mr Tapley to envy 
and delight. In the debatable 
ground between history and 
literature Mr Grey Graham has 
done excellent work in popular- 
ising (or might we say with 
Sheridan, “stealing with taste”) 
the rich materials contained in 
such treasure-houses as the 
Autobiography of “Jupiter” 
Carlyle and Mr Allardyce’s 
selections from the MSS. of 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre. It is 
only incidentally, however, that 
these works treat of Scottish 
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literature, and for a full history 
of the subject we must refer to 
Mr T. F. Henderson’s ‘ Scottish 
Vernacular Literature’ and the 
newly issued History by Mr J. 
H. Millar. The two books 
differ widely in scope, and even 
more widely in point of style. 
Mr Henderson closes his survey 
with Allan Cunningham: Mr 
Millar refers to fiction which is 
still running in serial form. 
Mr Henderson writes with a 
sobriety that is sometimes 
depressing: Mr Millar enters 
upon the stage in the tradi- 
tional trappings of the literary 
“brave,” whooping defiance and 
brandishing his tomahawk. 
Which of these is the better 
way we shall not here pause to 
determine: as to which is the 
more entertaining there is no 
manner of doubt. 

The Scots vernacular Mr 
Freeman maintained was “the 
purest surviving form of Eng- 
lish,”—a paradoxical statement 
of the philological fact that be- 
fore the close of the fifteenth 
century Scotland had no dis- 
tinctive literary dialect of its 
own. Thus, as Mr Gregory 
Smith says, “it is incorrect to 
apply the term ‘Scots’ to the 
Court and literary language of 
Scotland as consolidated by the 
Wars of Independence.” Un- 
til well into the fifteenth 
century the literary language 
of Scotland was to all intents 
and purposes identical with 
Northern English, and while 
it is permissible to call it 
Early Scots, it is to be re- 
membered that in the litera- 
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ture of the time “Scots” stood 
for Gaelic only. It was not 
till towards the close of the 
fifteenth century that political 
events aroused the national 
sentiment of Scotsmen to the 
necessity of distinguishing their 
language from that of their 
enemy, and early in the follow- 
ing century the usage took 
root of restricting “Scots” to 
its modern significance and of 
referring to the language of 
the despised Gael as Ersch. 
Derived though it thus was 
from Northumbrian English, 
the Scots language by the end 
of the fifteenth century had 
begun to exhibit so many dis- 
tinctive features as to justify 
philologically the change of 
name which political reasons 
came to render imperative. 
French, Celtic, and especially 
Latin all added their share to 
the vocabulary of the new 
literary language which at- 
tained its full maturity and 
independence in the sixteenth 
century, and has now come to 
be called Middte Scots. Mr 
Millar has omitted Carlyle be- 
cause he lived in Chelsea and 
wrote English: he might with 
equal impropriety have omitted 
Barbour, who also wrote Eng- 
lish though he lived in Aber- 
deen. 

The earliest of the English- 
writing Scots whose works have 
survived are somewhat vision- 
ary figures, though their im- 
portance may seem considerable 
when viewed through the spec- 
tacles of the zealous antiquarian. 
Of Thomas of Erceldoune it is 
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sufficient to remember that he 
was a poet and prophet who 
probably died towards the close 
of the thirteenth century. As 
for the mysterious “ Huchown 
off the Awle Ryale,” we dare 
not stultify ourselves by rush- 
ing in where nearly all but Mr 
Neilson fear to tread. ‘ Huch- 
own” wrote the “Pystyll of 
Swete Susane” (¢., the Sus- 
anna of the Apocrypha), on 
the authority of Andrew of 
Wyntoun ; but Mr Neilson will 
have it that he also wrote “The 
Pearl” and many things beside. 
It is interesting, not to say 
diverting, to find that the 
game of “Gallup” can _ be 
played with cards earlier than 
those of the Elizabethan age. 
It is only fair to add that Mr 
Neilson plays the game with 
most uncommon skill, and that 
if dates did not thwart him he 
would make out a good case for 


Huchown’s authorship of ‘‘ Mac- 


beth.” At all events Huchown 
was quite equal to the task, 
for Mr Neilson assures us that 
he had a glorious intellect, a 
superbly appointed pen, and 
wielded an influence not inferior 
to that of Chaucer. When 
legal acumen and antiquarian 
zeal are united in attack, no 
prolific author may call his 
book his own, and we tremble 
to think of the awful revela- 
tions that would ensue if Mr 
Neilson were to swoop down on 
Mr Saintsbury or Mr Lang. 
Though Mr Neilson finds traces 
of Huchown’s influence in the 
work of Barbour, he does not 
go the length of dispossessing 
the Archdeacon of Aberdeen of 
the credit of writing his re- 
markable epic on the achieve- 
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ments of Bruce. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has turned on the cold 
tap of modern scepticism to the 
veracity of Barbour’s facts, but 
we must remember and make 
due allowance for Waller’s 
witty vindication of his ter- 
giversation to Charles II., that 
“ poets succeed better in fiction 
than in truth.” Barbour’s mag- 
nificent apostrophe to Freedom 
is one of the things in literature 
regarding which all antholo- 
gists have agreed, but it is not 
a little remarkable that ‘The 
Bruce” as a whole shows only 
the cold impartiality of . the 
chronicler. The struggle for 
independence left no mark on 
the literature immediately suc- 
ceeding, and it was not till the 
appearance of Blind Harry’s 
“Wallace” about 1470 that the 
note of patriotism was distinctly 
heard. Still another century 
had to elapse before the national 
sentiment found expression in 
prose in the curious medley 
called ‘The Complaynt of Scot- 
land.’ Pinkerton preferred 
“The Bruce” to “the melan- 
choly sublimity of Dante and 
the amorous quaintness of Pet- 
rarca.” For such a deliverance 
Mr Burchell’s “ Fudge!” seems 
the only possible epithet. It is 
sufficiently high praise of Bar- 
bour to affirm, as Mr Millar 
does, that when battle is his 
theme the old poet only falls 
short of the splendid conclusion 
of “ Marmion.” 

Scottish poetry of the 
fifteenth century falls natur- 
ally into two divisions. - On 
the one side we have the 
so-called Scottish Chaucerian 
school, founded by James L, 
who, strangely enough, had no 
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successors till the appearance, 
sixty years later, of the brilliant 
band of “makaris” that adorned 
the reign of James IV. On the 
other hand, the older allitera- 
tive rhyme in the style of 
Huchown was kept alive 
throughout the century, not 
only in anonymous poems such 
as the tale of “Ralph the 
Collier,” but in the works of 
the Chaucerians themselves. 
Dunbar and others refashioned 
this older manner, and used it 
with complete success as the 
medium of their humorous 
satire. 

Vigorous attempts have been 
made to rob James I. of the 
honour of being the greatest of 
Chaucer’s understudies, but the 
king has emerged triumphant 
from the ordeal. That he was 
the author of “Christ’s Kirk on 
the Green ” and “ Peebles to the 
Play ” seems highly improbable, 
not because of the fantastic 
argument sometimes adduced 
that the author of the “ Kingis 
Quair” was necessarily incap- 
able of such rollicking effusions, 
but because these latter accord 
more perfectly with the manner 
of the merry men who wrote in 
the days of James IV. The 
“ Kingis Quair ” has been called 
“the most celebrated English 
poem in the fifteenth century.” 
Great originality certainly 
cannot be claimed for it, so 
carefully does it follow the 
recognised conventions of the 
allegorical romance. But 
though it persists in the “ gar- 
den” and “May- morning” 
traditions, the “ Kingis Quair” 
stands out clear and distinct 
above the work of all other 
imitators of the king’s “ maister 
dere,” and Professor Skeat, 
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boldly carrying the critical 
war into the camp of the 
sceptics, has gone the length 
of ascribing to James a por- 
tion of the so-called Chaucerian 
translation of the “ Romaunt 
of the Rose.” The “Kingis 
Quair ” is distinguished from its 
rivals by its high lyrical quality 
and by a personality of expres- 
sion which has led many to 
consider it less as an allegory 
than as a veiled record of actual 
experience. Mr Millar is loth 
to abandon the tempting identi- 
fication of the poet’s “ freschest 
yonge flowre” with the king’s 
future bride, but there seems to 
be no getting over the fact of 
her remarkable resemblance to 
that earlier flower, the “ fresshe 

” of the “Knight’s 


IV. we enter on the so-called 
Golden Age of Scottish poetry. 
We have no love for these 
fanciful designations which, if 
they do not actually mislead, 
for the most part beg the 
question. A too literal accept- 
ance of Dunbar’s famous list of 
“makaris” has led to the em- 
ployment of such phrases as 
“a nest of singing birds” ; but 
it has to be borne in mind that 
the birds were curiously as- 
sorted, ranging from twittering 
sparrows to slanderous cuckoos. 
Nor did they at all conform to 
Dr Watts’ ideas of life in the 
nest, feathers flying very freely 
when the birds took to “ flyte.” 
Another abuse of nomencla- 
ture is seen in such phrases 
as the Scottish Chaucer, a 
singularly unhappy epithet for 
William Dunbar, who might 
equally well be likened to Aris- 
tophanes, Juvenal, or Rabelais. 
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Dunbar, it is true, was an 
avowed disciple of Chaucer, 
whom he calls 


‘‘ The rose of rethoris all, 
Surmounting every tongue terrestrial ” ; 


but by far his greatest work 
was achieved in the humor- 
ously satirical poems, for which, 
as we have seen, he borrowed 
some of his tools from the 
school of alliterative romance. 
Mr Millar only does justice to 
the genius of Dunbar when he 
insists on “the splendid prodi- 
gality of his resources. Not 
one of Dunbar’s contempor- 
aries could boast anything like 
the dexterity and nimbleness 
with which he swept the keys.” 
Mr Millar goes so far as to 
find traces of Dunbar’s influ- 
ence in Mr Swinburne; and 
there is an undoubted resem- 
blance between the roll of 
Dunbar’s “aureate” verse, with 
its lavish use of assonance, 
alliteration, and rhyme, and 
some of the metrical triumphs 
of the living poet. But for 
Scottish literature the great 
importance of Dunbar is that 
he came to be the moving 
force of the poetic revival of 
the eighteenth century. In his 
own day he created no school, 
for the simple reason that after 
his time Scotland was no place 
for singing birds; and it is 
certain that much of his work 
would actually have been lost 
to us but for the pious care of 
George Bannatyne and, longo 
wntervallo, of Allan Ramsay. 
There is little of the spirit of 
Juvenalin Dunbar. His satires 
have always something of the 
deliberate insincerity of the 
“flytings,” for Dunbar was an 
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artist to his finger-tips, some- 
times even gratifying his 
passion for “form” at the 
expense of coherence. The 
same deliberate artistry is 
visible to a less extent in 
Henryson, Douglas, and Lind- 
say, the chief of the contem- 
poraries over whom Dunbar 
presided. None of them ap- 
proach Dunbar in vigour or 
originality ; but they are very 
much more than minor poets. 
Henryson is notable as the 
author of the first Scottish pas- 
toral, “ Robene and Makyne,” 
a kind of poetry not attempted 
again till the “Gentle Shep- 
herd” of Allan Ramsay. Ex- 
aggerated claims have been set 
up for Gavin Douglas as the 
earliest literary fruit of the 
renaissance in Scotland, and 
this mainly on the strength of 
his translation of the Atneid. 
We entirely agree with those 
who, like Mr Millar, find far 
more of the renaissance spirit 
in the joyous humanity of 
Dunbar. The remarkable mor- 
ality play, the “Satire of the 
Three Estates,” is Sir David 
Lindsay’s chief claim to re- 
membrance, and is an _ ex- 
tremely valuable picture of 
contemporary life. Mr Millar 
speculates sadly on what might 
have been the future of Scot- 
tish drama but for the Reform- 
ation. Remarkable as it is, 
we do not think that Lindsay’s 
play at all justifies Mr Millar’s 
melancholy reflection. 

With Lindsay the “Golden 
Age” of Scottish poetry ends 
its brief course, and towards 
the close of the century the 
last of the “makaris” make 
a belated appearance on the 

I 
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stage. Alexander Scott, whose 
writings we owe to Bannatyne, 
Mr Millar terms the Scottish 
Moore. It might be more 
significant still to borrow 
Moore’s pseudonym of Thomas 
Little, for of Scott’s eminence 
in coarse ribaldry there can 
be no question. 

Montgomery, a disappointed 
place-man in the Court of 
James VI, had this in com- 
mon with Scott, that he also 
translated psalms and estab- 
lished a secure reputation for 
his unquotability. His best 
work, ‘“‘The Cherrie and the 
Slae,” is not, however, charge- 
able with that offence, and is 
memorable for its quatorzain 
stanza, which Burns was later 
to use with masterly effect. 

The question as to the proper 
place for its discussion in the 
history of Scots literature is 
one of the many puzzles that 
go to make up the “ballad 
problem,” but it is at least 
convenient to have done with 
it before passing in rapid review 
the dreary wastes of Reforma- 
tion and seventeenth - century 
literature. Mr Millar, as we 
have hinted, has a keen relish 
for polemics, and while he gen- 
erally fights fairly, he always 
fights to a finish, On the 
question of the origin of the 
ballad he finds congenial work 
in knocking out the unfortunate 
Mr Gummere, a root-and-branch 
“communalist.” This gentle- 
man’s view of the tribal origin 
of the ballad simply amounts, 
Mr Millar assures us, to the 
theory that “in the course of 
tribal or communal dancing 
and singing, the ballad some- 
how or other glided into being. 
It sprang in a mysterious 


. 
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manner from the heart or the 
throat or the legs of the 
‘people.’” To ourselves this 
does not seem an extravagant 
parody. “Communal” is a 
vague and eminently soothing 
term, but it explains nothing, 
and is itself generally ex- 
plained away till it becomes 
merely equivalent to “anony- 
mous.” Mr Gummere holds 
that the ballad has been a 
“closed account” since the 
invention of printing, and be- 
lieves in the existence of certain 
“differencing elements,” by 
which the genuine antique 
can be told from the modern 
“fake.” Now we hold that 
Scott wrote some admirable 
ballads, and it is certain that, 
good judge as he was, he could 
not detect the frauds of Surtees. 
Mr Millar rightly, we think, 
ranges himself alongside Mr 
Courthope and Mr Gregory 
Smith, whose theory (and it is 
substantially Scott’s) is that 
the ballad is simply attenuated 
romance. The romance and 
epic precede popular poetry, 
“the professional and dignified 
purpose comes first in the 
literary process.” In a phrase 
which bids fair to become the 
accepted formula of the theory, 
Mr Gregory Smith defines the 
ballad succinctly as “part of the 
literary débris of the Middle 
Ages.” Onone point Mr Millar 
airs a most pestilent heresy, 
arguing that the ballads owe 
their charm to the occurrence 
at intervals of verses of excep- 
tional vividness and power, and 
not to the poem as a whole. 
This we may call Mr Millar’s 
theory of the purple patch, and 
we care little for it. That it 
is true of inferior ballads is not 
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to the point, and does not 
warrant Mr Millarin saying that 
but for such verses the ballads 
“must needs have forfeited their 
right to more than passing 
mention in anything that pre- 
tends to be a history of litera- 
ture.” Mr Gummere has here 
material for reprisal, and we do 
not envy Mr Millar his task 
when Mr Gummere asks him 
to point out the “differencing 
elements ” in the stanzas which 
are collectively known as the 
“Ballad of Sir Patrick Spens.” 

The earliest Scottish ver- 
nacular prose is in the uninvit- 
ing form of a statute-book,—a 
fact which prepares the way 
for Mr Henderson’s sweeping 
assertion that “the bulk of 
Scottish vernacular prose can 
scarce be termed literature.” 
Up to the sixteenth century 
Latin was the recognised prose 
medium, and the first work of 


any real interest in the ver- 
nacular — apart from sundry 
translations — was ‘The Com- 
playnt of Scotland’ in 1549. 


This extraordinary medley, 
which has been discovered to 
be largely an adaptation from 
the French, is written in 
“aureate” prose, in spite of the 
anonymous author’s promise to 
use “domestic Scottis langage,” 
and its chief interest — apart 
from questions of philology— 
consists in its vehement and 
provincial patriotism. The 
greatest figure in the Reforma- 
tion period was also, perhaps, 
the greatest vernacular writer, 
although his enemies often 
reproved Knox for aping 
“Suddron” English. Ninian 
Winzet told him roundly that 
he had forgotten “our auld 
plaine Scottis, quhilk your 
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mother lerit zou.” Knox’s 
style has all the qualities of its 
author,—manly vigour, scurril- 
ous invective, rude and boister- 
ous wit. His ‘History of the 
Reformation’ Mr Millar justly 
describes as “an unconscious 
essay in self-portraiture, no less 
masterly than that of Pepys or 
of Gibbon.” And not only is 
it an essay in self-portraiture : 
the narrative has many pieces 
of word-painting hardly inferior 
to that immortal description of 
Beaton’s death, which is sur- 
passed by nothing in Carlyle. 

The Herodotean naiveté of 
Pitscottie’s History entitles it 
to a much higher place than 
anything Buchanan wrote in 
the vernacular, although Mr 
Hume Brown has found in 
the latter the “finest specimens 
of vernacular Scottish prose.” 
Buchanan’s Latin was attested 
by his pupil Montaigne, by 
Grotius, and by Scaliger, but 
his Scots is pedantic and 
academic to a degree. Mr 
Millar is hard upon Buchanan, 
and if we quoted some of his 
remarks on his personal charac- 
ter we should expect to see his 
beard bristle with indignation 
on the cover of this magazine. 
It was a happy thought that 
led the founder of ‘Maga ’— 
little recking, if we may ven- 
ture to parody that prince of 
parodists, Aytoun, 


“ Of that after-time 
When classics shall be deemed super- 
fluous, 
And scholarship be called a crime ”— 


to choose the furrowed brows 
of Scotland’s typical scholar as 
the sober adornment of her 
sober cover. 

The Reformation period gave 
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birth to an enormous amount 
of vernacular verse, ballads on 
topical subjects, and scurrilous 
lampoons, but scarcely any of 
it is literature. The most 
curious and typical specimen 
was the collection of “Gude 
and Godlie Ballads,” drawn 
largely from German sources, 
the unknown authors of which, 
anticipating the methods of 
General Booth, sought to 
popularise religious parodies by 
fitting them with popular airs. 
The success of the collection 
was due to the skill with 
which religion was tempered 
by satire and buffoonery, and 
probably their latest editor is 
alone in recognising in them a 
“winning simplicity.” The use 
of the English form of the 
Scriptures probably did more 
than anything else to hasten 
the decline of Middle Scots. 
The union of the Crowns led to 
the same result, and though 
during the seventeenth century 
it was freely blended with Eng- 
lish, it may be said roughly 
that Scottish vernacular prose 
lasted only two centuries. It 
yielded no work of first-rate 
importance, nothing comparable 
with what it achieved in verse. 

There remain three centuries 
of Scottish literature to review, 
as unfolded in nearly five hun- 
dred pages of Mr Millar’s nar- 
rative. We make no apology 
for having dwelt at dispro- 
portionate length on the less 
familiar story of early Scottish 
literature, since of the rest 
nearly all that is valuable forms 
part of the familiar history of 
British literature. We can only 
glance at some of the more 
important issues, and indicate 
Mr Millar’s treatment of them. 
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Through the dreary waste of 
the seventeenth century few 
readers may care to follow 
Mr Millar. They will not miss 
many authors of repute, but 
they will miss some good critical 
sport. The drearier the divin- 
ity, the livelier becomes Mr 
Millar, till finally he descends 
like an avalanche on the de- 
voted head of Samuel Ruther- 
ford. The fun is fast and 
furious, and considerably bet- 
ter than the taste; but lenient 
readers will grant that the 
critic, as he goes “sounding on 
his dim and perilous way,” may 
be excused if he keeps his 
spirits up by a little not very 
harmful horse-play. Mr Millar 
has a keen eye for historical 
parallels with which to cheer 
on his readers: he has discov- 
ered, for example, that there 
was a crusade against bar- 
maids in Edinburgh as early 
as 1650. The much overrated 
poetry of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden is part of British 
literature ; so too is the work of 
Bishop Burnet, of the Marquis 
of Montrose, and of the bril- 
liant and erratic Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, the translator of 
Rabelais, who died of a fit of 
laughter when he heard of the 
Restoration. To Scottish liter- 
ature belong the Sempills, one 
of whom wrote the poem on 
“ Habbie Simson,” who had the 
honour of giving a name to the 
favourite five-line stanza of 
Ramsay, Fergusson, and Burns. 
The great majority of seven- 
teenth-century Scottish writ- 
ings do not belong to literature 
at all. 

The union of Parliaments 
completed what the union of 
the Crowns had begun. Ver- 
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nacular prose was dead, and 
left nothing behind but the 
accent and a few Scotticisms. 
Of the latter Scottish authors 
were unnecessarily afraid. 
Beattie and Hume both com- 
piled anthologies of Scotticisms, 
and Hume employed Mallet 
to purge them from his proof- 
sheets. It is not surprising 
that this anxiety led to a bom- 
bastic style of so-called “elo- 
quence” which Mr Millar 
ridicules very successfully. 
This “eloquence” endured in 
Scottish university class-rooms 
until well into last century. 
Philosophy naturally suffered 
most from it, and Dugald 
Stewart is admittedly the 
greatest exponent of the vox 
et preterea mhil tradition. In 
the dawn of the eighteenth 
century began the rushsto Lon- 
don, which has never ceased 
since, of brilliant Caledonians 
with two-and-sixpence in their 
pockets; and it must frankly 
be admitted that there was 
some reason for the Scoto- 
phobia which found humorous 
expression in Johnson, and cul- 
minated in the offensive ribaldry 
of Churchill. 

The most important publica- 
tion in the early eighteenth 
century affecting Scottish liter- 
ature was Watson’s ‘Choice 
Collection.” This contained 
much important salvage from 
the Golden Age, and Allan 
Ramsay was ready to improve 
upon and add to it. Ramsay 
had a large share of the Scot- 
tish genius for “ vamping,” and 
though his original songs are 
of indifferent worth, he is 
memorable in that he handed 
on the torch of vernacular 
poetry to Fergusson and Burns. 


On all these matters Mr Millar 
writes with orthodoxy and ad- 
mirable perspicacity. Fergus- 
son’s vernacular verse (his 
English poems are beneath 
criticism), excellent as it is, 
has been greatly overvalued, 
owing first to the chivalry of 
Burns, and secondly to the 
fantasy of Mr Stevenson. 
Fergusson is an intermediate 
link and nothing more between 
Dunbar and Burns, with neither 
of whom is he entitled to a 
moment’s comparison. 

On the subject of Burns Mr 
Millar is a pronounced follower 
of Mr Henley. So are we all 
—with a reservation. The ad- 
mirers of Burns may be classi- 
fied into those who are on 
thinking, and those who are 
on drinking, terms with the 
greatest of Scottish poets. Mr 
Henley need only have startled 
the latter class. Burns himself 
is always eager to proclaim his 
obligation to those who went 
before him, and his own frail- 
ties he has deplored in some 
of the most poignant poetry of 
remorse. Long before the ap- 
pearance of Mr Henley’s essay, 
Professor Minto, whom Mr 
Millar ineptly relegates to a 
patronising footnote, had em- 
phasised Burns’s obligations to 
his predecessors, and Mr Quiller- 
Couch had humorously sug- 
gested to Scotsmen the pro- 
priety of “tunding upon the 
racial tom-tom” to the glory, 
not of Burns, but of Scott. 
It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the disease refused 
to yield to the treatment 
of these physicians, and Mr 
Henley is entitled to the 
credit of supplying a desperate 
remedy. There is probably 
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little in his essay which Burns 
himself would have denied, but 
the manner of it would have 
inspired an “Epistle to Mr 
Henley” which would have 
secured for that critic a certain 
immortality. 

After a long and eminently 
judicial estimate of Scott, Mr 
Millar gives an excellent ac- 
count of Scottish periodical 
literature, in which ‘ Maga’ is 
glad to find a worthy ap- 
preciation of the _ versatile 
genius of Aytoun. From this 
point onwards Mr Millar ap- 
pears to us to deviate from 
history into journalism. With 
Stevenson, we think, Mr Millar 
might have been content to 
stop, and in appraising his own 
contemporaries he shows more 
courage than discretion. Mr 


Millar’s attitude is that of a 
magistrate rather than a critic, 
and as the delinquents shuffle 


past the bar, we are irresist- 
ibly reminded of the humours 
of a metropolitan police court. 
That all this adds piquancy to 
the book is indisputable, but 
none the less we think that Mr 
Millar has done injustice not 
only to himself but to the 
compilers of that entertaining 
annual ‘Who’s Who.’ And if 
some “false Southron” should 
play the sedulous ape to Mr 
Millar, and imitate his his- 
tory of Scottish Literature 
from Barbour to Bell! with 
one of English Literature from 
Chaucer to Corelli, we should 
receive it without enthusiasm. 

Wit Mr Millar has in plenty, 
but humour and urbanity are 
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to seek. His most conspicu- 
ous merit, and we do not 
undervalue it, is his robust 
sanity of judgment, nowhere 
better seen than in his treat- 
ment of Scott. But too often 
this is obscured in a mist of 
prejudice. In certain depart- 
ments of literature, notably 
theology and philosophy, Mr 
Millar would have been well 
advised to keep to purely formal 
criticism. But most of all is 
it regrettable that Mr Millar 
should have so little regard for 
the “dignity of history” as 
sometimes to purchase liveli- 
ness at the cost of critical good 
taste. Laugh we must, but 
with a regret that Mr Millar 
should lend the weight of 
his example to the recrudes- 
cence of an obsolete critical 
tradition. 

We cannot take leave of Mr 
Millar’s history without paying 
tribute to its unflagging vivac- 
ity. He has to the full the 
qualities of his defects. Deal- 
ing with a subject that, to say 
the least, is often little alluring, 
Mr Millar has few dull pages; 
and as there is no work on 
Scottish literature of the same 
compass, neither is there any a 
tenth part so entertaining. Mr 
Millar has the art, as Johnson 
said of Goldsmith, “of compil- 
ing and of saying everything 
he has to say in a pleasing 
manner,” and he is fully en- 
titled to the further compli- 
ment, borrowed from the same 
source, that he has made his 
History “as pleasing as a Per- 
sian tale.” 
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THERE is a danger lest the 
absorbing nature of the fiscal 
problem which Mr Chamberlain 
has called upon us to solve 
may divert attention not only 
from sectarian squabbles about 
education and other purely 
domestic matters, but from 
questions of a vital and press- 
ing nature from an imperial 
point of view. We make no 
apology, therefore, for asking 
our readers’ attention to the 
question of our position in the 
Persian Gulf and our relations 
with Persia generally. On the 
12th of May last, Lord Lans- 
downe, speaking as Foreign 
Secretary in the House of 


Lords, made an announcement 
of policy in these momentous 
and memorable words: “I say 


it without hesitation that we 
should regard the establishment 
of a naval base or a fortified 
port in the Persian Gulf by 
any other Power as a very 
grave menace to British in- 
terests, and we should certainly 
resist it with all the means 
at our disposal.” Such a dec- 
laration could not have been 
made by the Foreign Secretary 
without a decision of the 
Cabinet, taken after careful 
deliberation. It may lead us 
straight into a war with a 
first-class Power in the not very 
distant future, but it is much 
more likely to prevent the 
necessity of fighting. If it is 
allowed to drop out of memory, 
and to be treated as a mere 
rhetorical exaggeration, the re- 
sult to our position in the 
world, and especially in the 


East, will be disastrous. It is 
important, therefore, that the 
policy thus enunciated should 
be understood by all who can 
influence national opinion, and 
that the views on the opposite 
side should be examined. 

Lord lLansdowne’s declar- 
ation amounts, in fact, to a 
challenge to all whom it may 
concern. What is the justi- 
fication of this challenge? To 
whom is it more particularly 
addressed? The shores of the 
Persian Gulf are not British 
territory. We do not hold a 
rood of ground by sovereign 
right on any part of them. 
What right has England to say 
who shall or shall not hold a 
port or form a naval base in 
those waters? What are the 
interests at stake—and they 
must needs be vast—to justify 
a policy which is quite outside 
the rule of international law ? 

The reader who has leisure 
to go thoroughly into the 
subject is advised to read the 
chapters in Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son’s ‘Russia in the East’ 
which treat of the relations 
of the British and the Indian 
Governments with Persia, and 
to study Lord Curzon’s great 
work on Persia—especially the 
last four chapters. He may 
then read ‘The Persian Pro- 
blem,’ by Mr H. J. Whigham, 
the correspondent of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Post,’ and the able papers 
on the same subject which 
have appeared in the ‘Times,’ 
in order to bring his know- 
ledge up to the present day. 
For those who have not the 
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leisure to study these author- 
ities, an endeavour will be 
made here to state the salient 
points of the question. 

In the first place, it will be 
convenient to consider the pre- 
sent position of Great Britain 
in the Persian Gulf, and how 
she acquired it. British trade 
with the Gulf dates from the 
early years of the seventeenth 
century. But although the 
East India Company had 
maintained a Resident at 
Bushire for a long series of 
years, our political influence in 
these regions cannot be said to 
have been great. It was not 
until the beginning of the last 
century that the Government 
of India and the British Foreign 
Office began to busy them- 
selves in establishing diplo- 
matic relations with Persia. 
Actuated at first by mistaken 
apprehensions of French in- 
trigue, they soon found that the 
real enemy they had to deal 
with was Russia, and to counter- 
act Russian influence and main- 
tain the independence of Persia 
has since been the leading note 
of their policy, whenever they 
have had any policy at ail. 

About the same time, namely, 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the Arab tribes who 
occupy the southern shores of 
the Gulf, and had been sea- 
robbers from time immemorial, 
formed themselves into a 
dangerous confederacy. “They 
were fused,” writes Lord 
Curzon, “into an aggressive 
force of formidable character 
by the proselytising influence 
of the Wahabé movement, 
which, extending its activity 
from the interior of Arabia to 
the shores of the Gulf, invited 
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the coast tribes under the guise 
of piracy to attain a secure 
salvation.” They harassed the 
coast villages, carried off the 
inhabitants as slaves, and at- 
tacked every boat that ventured 
to put to sea. Gaining courage 
with success, they captured our 
merchant ships and attacked 
our cruisers, and on one occa- 
sion took a British man-of-war 
and put to the sword every man 
in her. Persia, as every one 
knows, has never had a navy ; 
and Turkey, the only other 
nation with any pretence to 
authority in the Gulf, was 
equally impotent. It became 
imperative on the British Gov- 
ernment to deal with the 
pirates. Their power was 
broken by successive expedi- 
tions, and by the activity of 
our sailors. 

After several treaties had 
been made with them, which 
forbade kidnapping, and pro- 
hibited the export of slaves, 
the foundation of the present 
system was laid in 1835 by the 
establishment of a maritime 
truce, by which the tribes 
pledged themselves not to en- 
gage in hostilities by sea, pro- 
vided the British Government 
did not interfere with them by 
land. This engagement was 
renewed with success from time 
to time, until, in 1853, it was 
succeeded by a Treaty of Per- 
petual Peace, which provided 
that there should be a complete 
eessation of hostilities by sea ; 
that in the event of aggressions 
on any one by sea, the injured 
tribes should not retaliate, but 
should refer the matter to the 
British Resident in the Persian 
Gulf; and that the British 
Government should watch over 
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the peace of the Gulf, and en- 
sure at all times the observ- 
' ance of the treaty. The Pax 
Britannica thus established has 
never been seriously disturbed. 
Any breach of the treaty is 
punished by a fine at the dis- 
cretion of the British Resident 
in the Gulf, whose order is 
never forcibly resisted, but 
may be emphasised when nec- 
essary by the despatch of the 
gunboat which represents the 
British navy in these waters. 

The pages in which Mr Whig- 
ham describes his visit to the 
Pirate Coast in the suite of the 
British Resident are well worth 
reading. He draws a striking 
picture of the representative 
of a far-off Power maintain- 
ing peace, and acting as the 
supreme arbiter, amongst a 
turbulent population of Arab 
tribes. He delivers his verdict 
in these words: “As for our 
influence over the Coast, no 
one can doubt its beneficence ; 
and it is especially gratifying 
to see how the British Resi- 
dent is able to transcend the 
actual treaty and act as arbiter 
in disputes which not so long 
ago would certainly have led 
to instant bloodshed.” The 
fact that for one hundred years 
we have spent our energies in 
establishing and maintaining 
order in these regions — that 
we have protected human life 
and liberty, and opened the 
way to the commerce of all 
nations—is one of the grounds 
on which the claim to maintain 
our position rests. 

It may be said, no doubt it 
will be said, that the establish- 
ment of ‘another European 
Power on the shore of the Gulf 
need not menace this position. 
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It will still be possible for 
us, it may be argued, to 
exercise control over the Arab 
tribes. Or if we desire to be 
relieved from a portion of the 
responsibility, we may come to 
an arrangement for that object 
with thenew-comer. There are 
only two nations, the Russians 
and the Germans, who can be 
considered as serious candidates 
for a port on the Gulf. If any 
one imagines that either of these 
Powers, or indeed any other 
first-rate European Power, can 
be allowed to establish itself in 
these waters without upsetting 
the present order of things, he 
must be a credulous and simple- 
minded man. The existing sys- 
tem depends on England being 
sole and supreme. The factious 
sheikh who kicks against our 
Resident’s order has no one 
now with whom he can in- 
trigue. Place within his reach 
a German, or Russian, or French 
official, only too ready, as ex- 
perience elsewhere teaches us, 
to do anything likely to under- 
mine British influence, and he 
will infallibly seek to evade 
obedience. 

This is an obvious truth— 
obvious to any one acquainted 
with Orientals. “ Every claim,” 
wrote the author of ‘ Persia’ in 
1892, “that can be advanced by 
Russia to the exclusive control of 
the Caspian Sea could be urged 
with tenfold greater force by 
Great Britain for a similar 
monopoly of the Persian Gulf. 
Hundreds of British lives and 
millions of British money have 
been spent in the pacification of 
these troublous waters.” And 
to the same effect an impartial 
observer, Captain A. T. Mahan, 
writing of the Persian Gulf: 
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“Where a single Government 
can show a long prescription 
of useful action, of predominant 
influence, and of political prim- 
acy locally recognised in import- 
ant quarters, as Great Britain 
can, there is no reason why she 
should be expected to abandon 
these advantages, except as the 
result of war, if a rival think 
that will repay the cost.”?! 
The next argument for 
Great Britain’s claim is her 
trade with the Gulf. It is 
not pretended that in estab- 
lishing our control we have 
had a disinterested desire to 
promote civilisation. Trade 
brought us to the Gulf, and 
to protect it we have estab- 
lished our control. We have 
a right to maintain and ex- 
tend that trade if we can. 
We know that the advent of 
another Power will mean re- 
strictions on our commerce, not 
by competition, which, so far 
as our influence extends, is free 
now, but by customs dues, pre- 
ferential freights, and other 
obstacles deliberately placed in 
our way. This is practically 
admitted, even by that sturdy 
advocate of an understanding 
with Russia, the ‘Spectator’: 
“A great war to guard our 
trade in the Gulf—it is posi- 
tively less than our trade with 
Belgium—would be a financial 
folly.” Therefore, in order to 
avoid a great war, we are ad- 
vised to ask Persia to give 
Russia a port—Bunder Abbas 
for choice, as it is supposed to 
be the best—or to invite Russia 
to take it from Persia. We 
are to see our trade destroyed 
(is it not a little one?), and, 
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resigning the high place which 
our fathers have won, to retire 
ignominiously, Resident and 
gunboat and all. It is difficult 
to understand how a writer of 
knowledge and patriotism can 
persuade himself to advise the 
British nation in this sense. 
Certainly no man of affairs and 
action will take this view. The 
words of Mahan should be ad- 
ministered as an antidote to 
the paralysing preaching of 
the ‘Spectator.’ 

But is the trade for which 
we are not to fight so very 
small? And, if it is not worth 
fighting for, why is it assumed 
that Russia will go to war with 
us in order to obtain a port on 
the Gulf, or why is she subsidis- 
ing steamers at a heavy cost to 
compete with us? In com- 
parison with the total trade of 
a great commercial empire it 
may be small, but the bulk of 
our trade is made up of items 
comparatively insignificant. If 
we are to submit to be ousted 
from one market after another, 
where are we to end? The 
fact is, however, that the mar- 
kets of this region are not to 
be despised. In the first place, 
the total trade of the whole 
Gulf in the year 1900 amounted, 
according to Mr Whigham’s cal- 
culations, to £8,640,000, prac- 
tically all of which was carried 
by British steamers. For until 
1901, when the Russian Govern- 
ment subsidised two steamers to 
run from Odessa to the Gulf, 
every steamer flew the British 
flag. This by itself should give 
us no small interest in the com- 
merce of the Gulf. Besides this, 
the trade is almost’ entirely in 
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the hands of British or British- 
Indian firms, and of British- 
Indian settlers, who retail the 
goods. Mr Whigham, to whom 
we are indebted for the figures, 
estimates that 40 per cent of 
the exports go to British India 
and the British Isles, while 63 
per cent of the imports are 
from the same sources. Of 
other European nations, France 
imports into Persia about 4 per 
cent, Germany less than one, 
and Russia so little that it 
may be disregarded. 

It must be remembered, 
moreover, that trade with 
Persia is at present in its in- 
fancy. Not only has it to 
struggle against the poverty 
of the people and the obstacles 
put in its way by a thorough- 
ly corrupt and incompetent 
Government, but there are no 
landing facilities, and the 
natural difficulties of the 


country make transport from 
the ports to the interior ex- 


travagantly dear. There are 
no railways, and no roads 
worthy of the name. It may 
be hoped that in the future 
we may see the Government 
reformed and the people more 
prosperous. It will be our own 
fault to a great extent if, in a 
much nearer future, we do not 
see railways built from the 
coast to the highlands of the 
interior. Large provinces of 
Persia are undoubtedly poten- 
tially rich, and only wait to 
be developed. Commerce will 
then increase by leaps and 
bounds. Are we to slink away 
in cowardly fear of provoking 
Russia or any other Power, and 
allow our merchants to be ex- 
cluded, as they will certainly 
be excluded, by hostile tariffs 
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and preferential railway rates, 
from sharing in the increase of 
a commerce which England has 
created and protected ? 

Lord Lansdowne truly said, 
“It is impossible to dissociate 
our commercial and our political 
interests.” True at all times 
and in all cases, this axiom is 
especially true at the present 
day, when every nation is seek- 
ing political influence mainly 
for commercial purposes, and in 
the present case, which touches 
so closely and so widely the 
interests of our Indian depend- 
ency. It is difficult to regard 
with complacency the prospect 
of our Indian subjects finding 
themselves placed at a disad- 
vantage in markets so near to 
them and so connected from 
time immemorial with their 
country. We are already losing 
their respect as a just and pro- 
tecting Power, from the hard 
measure which our self-govern- 
ing colonies deal out to them, 
with our permission, as they 
think. Powerless we may be in 
that case. We cannot and dare 
not plead impotence in the case 
of the Persian Gulf. If the 
trade with Persia belonged en- 
tirely to the people of these 
islands, the loss of it might 
perhaps be weighed, as the 
‘Spectator’ weighs it, against 
the cost of maintaining our 
rights by war. India, how- 
ever, is dependent on us. She 
can take no action, diplom- 
atically or otherwise, for herself, 
and we are bound in honour to 
stand up for her rights. If we 
refuse, we shall sever some of 
the strands that unite her to 
the Empire. It is enough 
that we have allowed Persia 
to revise her tariff under Rus- 
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sian influence, and, as_ the 
Foreign Secretary admitted, 
“not to the interest of British 
commerce.” Is it desired by 
the ‘Spectator, and other 
writers who hold similar views, 
that intelligent natives of India 
should begin to ask what they 
gain by belonging to the British 
Empire? 

It may be said, then, that 
Lord Lansdowne’s declaration 
is justified by the necessity of 
protecting our trade with Persia. 
There is, however, a third and 
still stronger argument in sup- 
port of our claim to maintain 
our supremacy in the Persian 
Gulf—namely, its strategical 
value with reference to our 
communications and trade with 
India, with the far East and 
Australia, and the safety of our 
position in India itself. There 


are some who advise us to 
purchase peace by surrender- 


ing our advantages. 


“Tt is the necessity of Russia to 
get to the water, and she will get to 
it; and to arrest or try to arrest every 
effort she makes towards that end in 
the near East, the middle East, and 
the far East is only to make deadly 
enemies of a people who, if we could 
but discover a modus vivendi with 
them, would leave us masters of the 
greatest prize in the world, the fertile 
plains and valleys of Southern Asia.” 
—‘ Spectator,’ May 9. 


And so we are invited to let 
Russia install herself at Bunder 
Abbas, and to protect ourselves 
from her friendliness by keep- 
ing a larger squadron in the 
Gulf. Thus prepared, we are 
to “wait to see what will 
happen during the long years 
which must elapse before Bun- 
der Abbas becomes a Russian 
Bizerta.” It is regrettable, to 
say the least, that publicists 
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who pose as the instructors of 
the people should write in this 
way. How many years has it 
taken Russia to fortify Port 
Arthur? Even if it would 
take her fifty years to convert 
a port in the Gulf into an im- 
pregnable place d’armes, is that 
a reason for allowing her to 
injure us? It will be said, we 
suppose, that it would do us 
no harm. The writer in the 
‘Spectator’ does say it. “ Does 
Cherbourg,” he asks, “ threaten 
Great Britain?” Some people 
might say it did. But if it 
does not, is that any reason for 
allowing the Germans, we will 
say, to establish themselves at 
Cork? Let us turn, however, 
to Captain Mahan’s article in 
the ‘National Review’ of Sep- 
tember last year. 

“Concession in the Persian Gulf,” 
he writes, “whether by formal ar- 
rangement or by neglect of the local 
commercial interests which now 
underlie political and military con- 
trol, will imperil Great Britain’s 
naval situation in the farther East, 
her political position in India, her 
commercial interests in both, and the 
imperial tie between herself and 
Australia.” 


There are few soldiers or 
civilians versed in the foreign 
politics of India who will not 
agree with this statement of 
the case. The opinion of the 
American strategist, who has 
made a study of the nature of 
maritime power, does not con- 
firm the views of the desk poli- 
tician in this matter. It is 
hardly necessary, however, to 
be a student of strategy for the 
understanding of this question. 
Let the reader take a map of 
the world, and, imagining him- 
self to be an enemy of Great 
Britain, let him try to select a 
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point from which he can best 
prepare for an attack upon her 
trade and her possessions in 
the East. It must be a naval 
base, and it must be in secure 
communication with the Power 
which contemplates attack, and 
from which supplies of coal, 
food, and warlike stores are to 
bedrawn. Neither in the Medi- 
terranean nor the Red Sea can 
a base of the kind be found. So 
long as the naval superiority of 
Great Britain is maintained, 
England is much too strong in 
the Mediterranean, and no tem- 
porary reverse there could ma- 
terially affect her position. She 
holds both ends of the Red Sea ; 
and a hostile fleet, if mustered 
within it, could get no reinforce- 
ments, and would be starved out. 

The same fate would befall 
a hostile squadron which was 
to form in the Persian Gulf 
under present conditions. The 


case will be very different, how- 
ever, if the enemy owns a port 
in the Gulf, where stores may 
be collected without hindrance 


in time of peace. We have 
said before that the only coun- 
tries worth considering in this 
connection are Germany and 
Russia. Germany’s acquisition 
of a port at the head of the 
Gulf presupposes the construc- 
tion of the railway through 
Asia Minor. Russia may seek 
to get the concession of a port 
first and make the railway 
afterwards. In any case she 
will make the railway, and 
would never seek the port un- 
less she could reckon on the 
railway. Germany at Koweit 
could get her supplies of men, 
ammunition, and food from her 
own territories in a few days. 
Russia at Bunder Abbas could 
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reinforce herself with equal 
facility. Moreover, if we were 
so facile as to permit either of 
these nations to establish itself 
on the Gulf, it is practically 
certain that the other would 
never rest until it obtained a 
similar concession. The posi- 
tion of Germany, in control of 
a railway with its terminus at 
the head of the Gulf and with 
land communication with Ber- 
lin which England could not 
threaten, would be exceedingly 
strong. It is improbable that 
the German Government—we 
might almost include the Em- 
peror—should entertain at pre- 
sent a design against British 
power in India. There can be 
no doubt, however, as to its 
ambitions in the farther East, 
and its desire to damage our 
commerce in every part of the 
world. It is conceivable, there- 
fore, that for a time at least, 
and for its own purposes, it 
might join with Russia in a 
scheme for placing Great Brit- 
ain in a difficult position. 

The menace from Russia is 
much more direct. It must 
be borne in mind that the 
establishment of Russia in a 
Gulf port postulates the con- 
struction of railways from the 
Caspian through Persia to the 
sea-border. She wants, as the 
‘Spectator’ has it, to get to 
the sea. It is absurd to 
suppose that she can effect 
this without railways, or that 
she can build railways through 
a country like Persia without 
acquiring the practical control 
of the territory through which 
they pass. A glance at the 
map will make it clear that 
when this is done India will be 
completely overlapped by Rus- 
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sian territory. Afghanistan will 
only retain her independence on 
sufferance, and the difficulties 
in the way of an invasion of 
India will be infinitely lessened. 
Invasion or no invasion, the 
prestige of the British power 
in India will be shaken, not 
merely by the occupation of 
Persia, but by the apparent 
impotency of Great Britain to 
prevent it. It would be neces- 
sary to add very largely to 
the number of the British 
troops in India, and to take 
other measures of defence, the 
cost of which would be ruinous 
to that country and ought not 
in justice to be imposed on her. 

It is easy to say that Russia 
has no designs upon India, and 
that it is only our ill-natured 
opposition to her harmless am- 
bitions which causes her to 
threaten us in that quarter. 


If we are only wise enough to 
give her what she wants, she 
will “leave us masters of the 
greatest prize in the world, the 
fertile plains and valleys of 


Southern Asia.” In other 
words, we are advised to offer 
no opposition to the occupation 
by Russia of a position which 
will place India at her mercy, 
and to trust to the infinite 
mercy and goodness of the 
Czar and his advisers to 
restrain their hands. Russia 
will be so kind as to “leave us 
masters’ of our Indian Empire. 
It may be so; but the British 
people will prefer to hold their 
possessions by their own right 
hands, and at no man’s suf- 
ferance. 

It is impossible here to enter 
upon a discussion of Russian 
policy in Persia, or of the fitful 
attempts of British diplomacy 
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to deal with it. In Persia, as 
elsewhere, Russia began her 
assault by a violent blow, 
which terrified the victim and 
convinced it of the irresistible 
power of the assailant. After 
that has been effected, the 
gentler arts of peace and diplo- 
macy are employed to veil the 
force, which is always ready 
but never in view. “A policy 
of sap,” as it was described 
long ago by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, working underground on 
carefully planned lines, the 
effects of which are only dis- 
covered when it is too late 
to resist. To counteract her 
designs the British Foreign 
Office has had no fixed prin- 
ciple of conduct. Sometimes 
eagerly courting the friendship 
of the Shah and lavishing ex- 
penditure upon him, sometimes 
treating him with contempt and 
neglect. Now in fussy appre- 
hension of danger, and again 
absolutely blind to the progress 
of events. 

We have just recovered from 
an interval of unconscious- 
ness. Our interests in Persia 
have been left for years to 
take care of themselves, and, if 
rumour speaks truly, the warn- 
ings and advice of our repre- 
sentative at Teheran have been 
disregarded. The Shah has 
visited Europe without receiv- 
ing much attention from us. 
He has hardly returned before 
a mission is despatched in hot 
haste to invest him with the 
Garter, which he was known to 
desire. If it had been given to 
him in London by the King 
himself, he would have ap- 
preciated the honour more, and 
he might have been drawn 
nearer to Great Britain. 
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It was in 1900 that the 
British Government let slip 
the opportunity of establishing 
their influence on a sound basis. 
The Shah was in great need of 
money, and we could have lent 
it to him. For some reason or 
other we did not. Lord Lans- 
downe’s account of the matter 
is perhaps as frank as can 
be expected from the Foreign 
Secretary. 

“Tt is quite true that in 1900 the 
Persian Government secured a loan 
of about two millions sterling from 
the Russian Bank upon conditions of 
a somewhat onerous and inconvenient 
character. But I think the noble 
Lord [Lord Lamington] was in error 
when he said that that was due to 
the fact that we had refused to make 
any advance to the Persian Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, it was well 
known by the Persian Government at 
that tite that we were willing to 
give them assistance. But, for reasons 
of their own, they preferred dealing 
with the Russian Government, with 
the result which we know.” 


The result is indeed well 
known, and it is the establish- 
ment of Russian influence as 
supreme at Teheran. Lord 
Lansdowne did not tell the 
country the conditions on which 
the British Government had 
been willing to help Persia. It 
is improbable that the Shah 
rejected fair terms offered by 
England and accepted from 
Russia conditions which Lord 
Lansdowne described as some- 
what onerous and inconvenient. 
Persia is bound not to redeem 
the loan of £2,250,000 for ten 
years, and meanwhile she must 
borrow from no Power but 
Russia. And her customs re- 
ceipts from all sources except 
the Gulf ports are pledged as 
security. In 1902 she bor- 
rowed ten million roubles more 
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on the same terms. Here is 
Mr Whigham’s comments on 
the transaction, which, so far 
as we are aware, have not been 
disputed :— 


“The extraordinary foolishness of 
the British Government in allowin 
the chance to slip can be palliat 
only on the grounds that we were 
at the moment in the throes of the 
South African war, and could think 
of nothing else. It is important, 
however, to point out that Sir 
Mortimer Durand, then Minister at 
Teheran, did his utmost to save the 
day ; but his efforts were unavailing 
against the rancour of the London 
Stock Exchange, on the one hand, 
—which had old grievances against 
Persia,—and the preoccupation of the 
Foreign Office. Our Ministers have 
often to bear the odium of an error 
which they have worked hard to 
avoid, and the Foreign Office is not 
sorry to let the blame rest where the 
public sees fit to put it. To make 


things even, the Minister gets a 
decoration and promotion.” 


It may be added that the 
Russian Bank, under the guar- 
antee of the Russian Govern- 
ment, issued the loans to Persia 
at a discount of 15 per cent, 
with interest at 5 per cent, 
on ample security for repay- 
ment, to say nothing of in- 
direct advantages. If the 
British Government had been 
willing to guarantee the loan, 
it is not likely that the Stock 
Exchange would have allowed 
its feelings to stand in the way. 

The undertaking which Rus- 
sia has exacted from Persia— 
that no railways whatever 
shall be constructed for a term 
of years—is another proof of 
Russian influence and Russian 
designs. What does it mean? 
It means this, and can mean 
nothing else—that Russia in- 
tends to construct the railways 
herself; that she is not ready 
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to advance, and does not in- 
tend to let any other Power 
occupy the field. It is a mon- 
strous and unheard-of under- 
taking. It is all very well 
for Lord Lansdowne to say 
that we are no parties to the 
engagement, and are not bound 
by it. Persia is bound by it; 
and are we prepared to stand 
by Persia if she repudiates it? 
Lord Lansdowne stated that 
“whenever railway construc- 
tion takes place in Persia, we 
have a right to construct or 
procure the construction of 
railways in the southern part 
of that country.” On what is 
this right founded? ‘Though 
that arrangement,” he ex- 


plained, “may not be recorded 
in any very formal manner, we 
are satisfied that it is a bind- 
ing engagement on the part of 
the Persian Government, and 
we should certainly maintain 


that that is its character.” 
It will be found, it is to be 
feared, when the time comes, 
that we have nothing but a 
vague oral promise from the 
Shah or one of his Ministers to 
set against a definite, written, 
and fully ratified and registered 
bond held by Russia. 

Enough has been said to 
show the extent to which 
Russian power is already estab- 
lished in northern Persia. To 
enable her to complete her con- 
quest of that country, by con- 
necting her vast resources in 
the north with a port in the 
Persian Gulf, would be nothing 
short of criminal negligence. 
She would then have the whole 
western flank of our Indian 
Empire at her command. We 
could hardly threaten, much 
less attack, her communica- 
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tions, even if a railway were 
constructed from Quetta to 
Nushki, and then only by keep- 
ing an army on the Seistan 
frontier. These considerations 
may explain why a Russian port 
on the Persian Gulf would be 
“a grave menace to British 
interests.” 

Let the country therefore 
see to it that Lord Lans- 
downe’s declaration of a Monroe 
doctrine in respect of the 
Persian Gulf is not treated as 
a brutum fulmen. It is well 
to attend to education, and 
it would be better if we 
could do it without miserable 
squabbles over it. It is well 
and most necessary to examine 
our fiscal system and adapt it 
so far as may be to the 
conditions of the Empire. It is 
well, above all, to see that the 
Empire is safely guarded and 
that its existence is not en- 
dangered while we are attending 
to smaller and more domestic 
matters. The Baghdad Railway 
question must come on again. 
The railway is one which must 
be constructed. We have to 
beware lest Germany use the 
railway to establish herself on 
the Gulf. 

Writing in 1892, the present 
Viceroy used the following 
forcible words, with which the 
present article may aptly close: 
“T should regard the concession 
of a port upon the Persian 
Gulf as a deliberate insult to 
Great Britain, as a wanton 
rupture of the status quo, and 
as an intentional provocation 
to war; and I should impeach 
the British Minister who was 
guilty of acquiescing in such 
a surrender as a traitor to 
his country.” 
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EvENTs of imperial magni- 
tude have not been altogether 
rare in our recent history, but 
the one which distinguished the 
past month admits of no doubt 
or question as to its importance. 
Mr Chamberlain’s imperial 
federation manifesto, delivered 
first to his constituents at 
Birmingham on the 15th May, 
and afterwards elaborated in 
the House of Commons, has the 
making of history in it. In 
fact, it has already made a 
considerable amount of political 
history. It has produced a 
sharp split in the Cabinet and 
a battle royal in Parliament. 
From the moment of its appear- 
ance all ordinary topics were 
pushed on one side. It took 
possession not merely of the 
centre of the stage but of the 
whole stage. 

The excitement of the 
public, the enthusiasm of its 
friends, and the violent hostil- 
ity of its opponents, all testify 
to the powerful impression it 
has produced. We shall say 
nothing here of the dramatic 
developments it has given rise 
to in the political world. These 
are only part of the parlia- 
mentary game which has got to 
be carried on from day to day, 
and in which each side eagerly 
catches at every passing ad- 
vantage that may offer itself. 
Whether Mr Chamberlain was 


wise in springing so large an 
issue thus suddenly on the 
country, whether his colleagues 
in the Cabinet who declined 
to follow his lead were con- 
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siderate in their opposition, and 
whether the Prime Minister 
might not have been a little 
firmer with them, are all ques- 
tions open to discussion. But 
they are side-issues which can 
obscure only for a moment the 
main question. The manifesto 
has been unfortunate in getting 
mixed up at the start in a 
parliamentary mélée, which, 
with a little more tact on the 
part of Ministers, might have 
been avoided. It will, how- 
ever, emerge in due time from 
the clouds of dust which have 
been thrown over it by those 
who fear frank and fair dis- 
cussion. 

While acknowledging with- 
out reserve the boldness of Mr 
Chamberlain’s conception, we 
have to remind ourselves that 
it is not altogether novel or 
original. Mr Chamberlain is 
not, and does not claim to be, 
its first parent. He professes 
to be only following the lead of 
his late chief, Lord Salisbury. 
But the idea, or at least the 
germ of it, goes much further 
back than even Lord Salis- 
bury’s time. All new ideas, 
especially in politics, are only 
old ones in a new dress. Mr 
Chamberlain is taking us back 
at a jump to the colonial policy 
of sixty years ago, which was 
upset by the free-trade icono- 
clasts. He takes us back to 
the days when the corn laws 
still had a national purpose, and 
were part of a great commer- 
cial system which Cobden and 
Bright caricatured to death. 

K 
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Whether Mr Chamberlain 
may like it or not, we feel 
bound to say that his new 
ideas cannot be adequately 
understood and appreciated 
without referring them to their 
original prototypes, and com- 
paring them with the ideas of 
sixty years ago, of which they 
are a resurrection. Even if 
we deemed them impractic- 
able, which we do not, though 
they will be by no means 
easy of realisation, we should 
heartily welcome them were it 
only for the fresh light they 
will throw on a much-maligned 
and distorted period of our 
national history. If we could 
conceive of speeches like these 
of Mr Chamberlain having 
been delivered at any time 
between 1838 and 1846, there 
would have been no absolute 
repeal of the corn duty, neither 
would the preferential duties 


on colonial sugar and timber — 


have gone by the board as they 
did. Had the Mr Chamberlain 
of to-day, with his present 
ideas and sympathies, lived 
sixty years ago, Sir Robert Peel 
might have been spared the 
trouble of surrendering to the 
Anti-Corn Law League. Mr 
Disraeli would also have had a 
powerful ally in the exposition 
of economic ideas which were 
wasted on emotional exploiters 
of the cheap loaf and the open 
port. The corn law repealers, 
on the other hand, would have 
had a much harder fight for it. 

It is undeniable that when 
the agitation for free trade 
began there was much in our 
fiscal system that demanded 
reform. Like many other 
public institutions of the time 
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it was out of date, and required 
to be modernised. But a be- 
ginning had been made with 
its modernisation long before 
the free-traders came on the 
scene. Pitt had led the way 
with a brave attempt to apply 
to the tariff of his day the 
principles of Adam Smith. 
After the war of the French 
Revolution Huskisson and Can- 
ning had taken up the task and 
carried it considerably further. 
These reformers, belonging as 
they did to the old régime in 
which the landed interest was 
dominant—not as rulers only, 
but as taxpayers, — preserved 
the fundamental principles on 
which our fiscal system was 
based. They frankly avowed 
themselves protectionists, and 
were not ashamed of the name, 
for it had not yet acquired the 
odious and unpopular meaning 
given to it later. 

Pitt and Huskisson were pro- 
tectionists of a broader and 
larger minded type than their 
successors of 1846. They were 
the protectors not of individual 
trades or industries, some of 
which were probably quite well 
able to take care of themselves, 
but of a commercial system in 
which the coloniesand themother 
country were equally interested. 
They preferred home producers 
to foreign importers, because the 
home producers had to bear the 
chief burden of the government 
of the country. They preferred 
colonial to foreign producers, 
because the colonial , producers 
were creating wealth and 
strength for the empire as 
a@ whole. They preferred 
domestic to foreign shipping, 
because it helped to maintain 
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and extend our supremacy on 
the ocean. In Pitt’s time, or 
even in Huskisson’s thirty years 
later, no Englishman would for 
a moment have set up the 
cheap loaf against ideas which, 
whether right or wrong, were 
ingrained in the national char- 
acter. They were, in fact, the 
soul of the nation. 

Had the protectionist tariff 
been merely a question of bread 
and cheese, Cobden might never 
have had a chance to rail 
against it, for it would have 
been swept away before his 
time. It was the national tradi- 
tions associated with it that 
kept it alive in spite of all its 
anomalies, and what from our 
superior standpoint we may 
choose to call its absurdities. 
Only when the old-fashioned 
bulldog patriotism of the war 
days had died out was the door 
opened to ten-pound voters, 
regenerated beadles, and “ Man- 
chester men.” The fiscal system 
of the pre-reform period was 
not condemned by any deliber- 
ate judgment of the nation. 
It was swept away by the 
social and political revolution 
which began in 1832 and cul- 
minated in the European up- 
heaval of 1848. It suffered 
for the landed interest with 
which it had always been 
identified, and the landed inter- 
est had reason to be thankful 
for its narrow escape from 
going down along with it. 

And now, perchance, what 
we see to-day may be the be- 
ginning of the counter-revolu- 
tion. It is certainly the anti- 
climax to the cheap loaf 
hysteria of 1846. Strange 
indeed are the ways of political 
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Providence! Passing strange 
that a son of the middle class, 
a man of the people, a self-made 
statesman like Mr Chamberlain, 
should arise sixty years later to 
repair the errors and correct 
the extravagances into which 
his own class were betrayed by 
their excessive zeal during the 
anti-corn law crusade. Truly 
the whirligig of time brings its 
revenges! Readers of ‘Maga’ 
have seen many illustrations of 
the old adage, but never a more 
remarkable one than this bold 
effort of our strongest living 
statesman to pick up again the 
threads of the old national 
policy that were violently 
broken two generations ago. 
It would have been marvellous 
enough had he only tried to 
resuscitate the colonial régime 
which his fathers so hastily re- 
nounced, but when he comes 
out boldly for the corn duty as 
well, then we may see that the 
country is indeed going back on 
itself. 

‘Maga,’ with its vivid mem- 
ories of the anti-corn law 
crusade, can almost imagine 
that the old struggle is about 
to begin all over again. Half- 
consciously it takes down from 
dusty shelves the old volumes 
in which a Homeric battle for 
the earliest and greatest in- 
dustry of the nation was fought 
month by month. How ear- 
nestly it then warned the free- 
trade economists that they were 
playing not merely with theories 
and imaginings of their own, 
but with the vital interests of 
the country. It set figures 
and facts before them to prove 
that they were destroying 
things far more valuable than 
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anything they could create. 
But at the time it seemed to 
be all in vain. The victory of 
the repealers was decisive and 
complete. Toryism and Pro- 
tection were to survive here- 
after only as terms of reproach, 
and as such how lavishly were 
they used in every parish of the 
three kingdoms ! 

Modern students of the anti- 
corn law crusade, in the light 
of all that has happened since 
and that is still happening, will 
find in it two characteristics 
which detract considerably from 
its historical value. It was a 
class movement mainly, and it 
became in the end very hysteri- 
cal. Its engineers were the 
leaders of the new mercantile 
constituencies created in 1832. 
The latter had a _ hereditary 
antipathy to the landed in- 
terest, which had hitherto dom- 
inated the Legislature. Having 
got a foothold in Parliament, 
they found ready to their hands 
a means of strengthening their 
position with the people, and 
at the same time of weakening 
their rivals. A general attack 
on everything connected with 
the landed interest served their 
double purpose. But keen as 
the new reformers were for 
change, it took them seven or 
eight years to reach the tariff, 
wicked and inequitable as it 
was afterwards declared to be. 

The Whig Cabinet of 1832 
had no more sympathy with 
free trade than had the Iron 
Duke himself. Cobden’s bio- 
grapher has given a graphic 
account of the first deputation 
of the newly formed League 
that visited London in 1839. 
They asked through Mr Villiers 
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House of Commons, but “the 
motion was thrown out by a 
majority of more than two to 
one, in a House of more than 
five hundred members.” Next 
year (1840) the Whig Cabinet 
granted Joseph Hume a Select 
Committee on import duties, 
and began to consider what 
they should do if something 
had to be sacrificed to the 
rising agitation. Lord Russell 
records in his ‘Recollections 
and Suggestions’ how the 
subject presented itself to them. 
“The question,” he said, “for 
the Cabinet to decide was, 
whether they would lower 
duties of a protective character 
on a great number of small 
articles, or whether they would 
attack the giant monopolies of 
sugar, of timber, and of corn. 
The latter course, the most 
gallant though not perhaps the 
most prudent, was preferred.” 
How far the country was yet 
from making a fetich of free 
trade is shown by the reduc- 
tions which the Whig Cabinet of 
the day (1840) considered abun- 
dantly, if not extravagantly, 
liberal. They proposed to cut 
down the differential duties on 
sugar to 12s. and on timber to 
10s. For corn they recom- 
mended a fixed duty of 8s. per 
quarter, to be relaxed from 
time to time by Order in 
Council. Though the motion 
was rejected, much to Lord 
John Russell’s chagrin, it is 
of interest now as showing 
what was at that time con- 
sidered a fair compromise be- 
tween the landed and the 
commercial interests. But for 
the intervention of the Man- 
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chester root-and-branch free- 
traders, it would very probably 
have been accepted in the end. 
When Sir Robert Peel took the 
matter in hand in 1842 he let 
the “ giant monopolies,” as Lord 
Russell calls them, severely 
alone, and struck at the multi- 
tude of small duties. More for- 
tunate than the Whigs, and 
possibly more in earnest, he 
carried his party with him, and 
the tariff was purged of hun- 
dreds of duties hardly worth 
collecting. 

Up to this point the pro- 
tectionists and the free-traders 
had hardly joined issue. There 
was no substantial opposition 
to the consolidated tariff of 
1842, and the protectionists 
had at least as good a claim to 
credit for it as had the Whigs. 
Fiscal reform, if continued on 
those lines, might have been 
carried very far without serious 
prejudice to any industrial or 
commercial interest. After- 
wards means might have been 
found of gradually curtailing 
the “giant monopolies” —sugar, 
timber, and corn—to moderate 
proportions. The special diffi- 
culty in their case was, as 
already explained, their colonial 
associations. They had been 
originally granted, and were 
continued, for the encourage- 
ment of colonisation. Mr 
Chamberlain, in his second 
speech, supplied a reason for 
them which would have been 
as valid in 1840 as it is to-day. 
“Look,” he said, “into the 
future. I say it is the business 
of British statesmen to do 
everything they can, even at 
some present sacrifice, to keep 
the trade of the colonies with 
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Great Britain, to increase that 
trade, and to promote it, even 
if, in doing so, we lessen some- 
what the trade with our foreign 
competitors.” 

In public finance and 
economy strange reactions 
occur. True doctrines are 
often rejected and reappear 
years after, just as they are 
doing now. The “giant mono- 
polies” which Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord John Russell thought 
they had killed in 1846 are 
very much in the sun to-day. 
The sugar duty, after a pro- 
longed hibernation, is once 
more a substantial revenue- 
producer. The corn duty hangs 
for the moment, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, between heaven and 
earth; but if its present be 
dubious it has a promising 
future. Of the three “giant 
monopolies” only the . timber 
duty has little hope of an early 
resurrection, because nowadays 
timber is an indispensable raw 
material, and may soon be an 
article of luxury even without 
the help of differential duties. 
But sugar and corn would 
occupy in any tariff framed 
on Mr Chamberlain’s principles 
a position exactly analogous to 
what they held previous t- 
1846. 

Mr Chamberlain has pru- 
dently refused to commit him- 
self at this early stage to details 
of how his federal tariff might 
operate. But we may easily 
see that when he comes to 
frame it he will have to revert, 
to some extent, to the principles 
of the tariff which the free- 
traders destroyed. For con- 
venience, let us speak of that as 
the Huskisson tariff, it having 
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received its latest revision 
from that fiscal reformer. 
Were its author to come to 
life again he might show a 
strong case against the re- 
volutionary treatment it re- 
ceived in 1842 and 1846. He 
might prove without much 
trouble two things—first, that 
the burden of the corn duty 
as a tax was always enor- 
mously exaggerated; and, 
secondly, that whatever corn 
consumers may have saved in 
the past thirty or forty years 
through the absence of a 
moderate duty on it, has been 
far outweighed by the heavy 
losses which home producers 
have suffered through foreign 
competition. 

When the duty was high, 
for example 20s. per quarter 
in the years immediately pre- 
ceding repeal, the importation 
was very small. From July 
1828 to January 1841, a period 
of nearly thirteen years, it 
averaged only a million quar- 
ters per annum. On the eve 
of repeal Horne Tooke pre- 
dicted in his ‘History of 
Prices’ that the importation 
under an 8s. duty would not 
exceed a million and a half to 
two million quarters a- year. 
As a matter of fact, the rush of 
foreign grain into the country 
during the first sixteen months 
of free trade exceeded sixteen 
million quarters, or one million 
quarters per month. But even 
on this unprecedented quantity 
a 5s. duty would have amounted 
to only three millions sterling 
per annum. Such a duty 
would, however, have curtailed 
the importation by perhaps 50 
per cent, and reduced the duty 
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to a million and a half sterling 
per annum—not much more 
than a fourth of the income 
tax levied as a substitute for it. 
But if the burden of the corn 
duty on the taxpayers was 
ridiculously exaggerated in 
1841, it is far more so now. 
The 3d. per cwt. imposed by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach was levied 
last year on an importation of 
cereals and flour aggregating 
under 200 million cwts. The 
duty amounted to about 2} 
millions sterling. In the same 
year there was levied on 254} 
million pounds of tea, at 6d. per 
pound, 5? millions sterling. By 
taking only 2d. off the tea duty 
Mr Ritchie could have remitted 
nearly two millions sterling, 
and done an equal service to 
the working man; while, in- 
stead of snatching from the 
farmer and the miller the small 
help they were enjoying, he 
could have given a much-needed 
lift to the Indian tea-planter. 
It may be asked, Why rake up 
all this long-forgotten history, 
which has little application to 
the greatly changed circum- 
stances of to-day ? Good reader, 
theconditions and circumstances 
may have greatly changed, but 
both the political and the econ- 
omic principles involved remain 
as they were. Economic truth 
proves itself by its continuity, 
and by the persistence with 
which it reasserts itself after 
temporary aberrations and dis- 
turbances. In a case like this 
where is truth to be learned 
unless from the history of the 
past read anew in the light 
of present-day facts? Not 
one man in ten who will be 
called on to decide the fate 
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of Mr Chamberlain’s proposals 
can have any personal or even 
much second-hand experience 
of the issues at stake. He 
must be guided chiefly by his- 
torical observation. History is 
about to repeat itself in a most 
remarkable manner and on a 
vast scale. Let us therefore 
make sure at the outset that 
we understand it. 

Not only in its principles but 
in its methods the original free- 
trade campaign is about to be 
reproduced. That much of the 
emotional fervour thrown into 
it was made to order we have 
Mr Cobden’s own admission in 
a letter to his brother, whom 
he was endeavouring to rouse 
from a fit of despondency. 
“T think,” he said, “that the 
scattered elements may yet be 
rallied round the question of 
the corn laws. Jt appears to 
me that a moral and even a 
religious spirit may be infused 
into that topic, and if agitated 
in the same manner that the 
question of slavery has been, it 
will be irresistible,” 

Such was the spirit of at 
least one free-trade leader, and 
he, admittedly, the most repre- 
sentative of the whole. Class 
jealousy blazed up at last into 
moral fanaticism, and what 
chance had any economic doc- 
trine of a fair trial from such a 


‘tribunal? The so-called free- 


traders became a medley of 
agitators, sentimentalists, doc- 
trinaires, and Radical philoso- 
phers, led by large employers 
of labour, who had confessedly 
interests of their own to serve. 
How could they be just and 
impartial judges in their own 
cause? Many of the doctrin- 


aires and sentimentalists were 
honest, no doubt, but they were 
carried away by their optimist 
enthusiasm. They fancied that 
they were creating a new 
heaven and a new earth when 
they gave England a ten-pound 
franchise, and threw open all 
its ports to foreign food and 
merchandise. Whatever ques- 
tion they touched they thought 
they were settling permanently. 
In economics as well as in 
politics they were great fin- 
alists. The Reform Act of 
1832 was to be a final settle 
ment of the franchise. The 
tariff of 1846 was to be 
the last word on our fiscal 
system. The repeal of the 
Navigation Laws was to be 
the Amen of that subject. 
For a generation and more 
fortune favoured them in many 
ways, and their boasted finality 
seemed to be assured. But 
now we know how far short of 
their hopes and promises fell 
their greatest triumphs; how 
where they least expected it 
they encountered failure and 
disappointment ; and how often 
unexpected things happened to 
upset their calculations. Their 
illusions were heightened and 
prolonged by a variety of 
causes quite unconnected with 
free trade. The gold discoveries 
in California and Australia in 
1848-50, the rapid development 
of steam-power both on land 
and sea, the consequent spread 
of colonisation within the 
empire and outside of it, the 
development of international 
trade and banking,—all these 
helped to produce that flood of 
prosperity which they claimed 
to have drawn from the rock 
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with a touch of their magical 
rod. But in due time the tide 
turned, and forty years of 
free-trade ecstacy was suc- 
ceeded by twenty years of 
reaction, doubt, and fresh con- 
troversy. At last we have 
come round again to the irre- 
pressible corn-duty, which the 
doctrinaires thought they had 
for ever left behind them in 
the wilderness ! 

But it is not on the free-trade 
side only that history may be 
recalled with advantage. The 
literature on the other side will 
well repay reperusal in the 
calmer and broader light that 
can now be brought to bear on 
it. The defenders of the corn 
duty made out a much better 
case than they ever got credit 
for either at the time or since. 
Mr Disraeli’s speeches in the 
corn-law debates teem with 
original and striking views, not 
merely on this special subject, 
but on the chief financial and 
commercial questions of the 
day. At the time they were 
sneered at as eccentric, which 
they certainly were if eccentric 
means seeing much farther than 
other people. If they were re- 
peated to-day in the House of 
Commons it would be surprising 
how well many of them fitted 
into current events. 

And here ‘Maga’ may with- 
out egotism pay a passing 
tribute to the memory of the 
clear-headed editor and contrib- 
utors who kept it on a straight 
course through the prolonged 
and bewildering controversies 
of the corn-law period. A more 
trying and difficult task never 
fell to critics of public affairs. 
The questions themselves would 
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have been hard enough to 
grapple with had they stood 
alone on their intrinsic merits. 
When complicated and dis- 
torted by all kinds of claptrap 
and partisan passion, they were 
doubly difficult to examine with 
a clear steady eye. But the in- 
sight, rising in many cases to 
prescience, with which they 
were expounded to ‘Maga’s’ 
readers of half a century ago 
shines out over the long years. 
From many examples to be 
found in old numbers of the 
Magazine we choose one that 
appeared in January 1850 
under the title “ British Agri- 
culture and Foreign Com- 
petition.” It states the case 
for a moderate corn-duty and 
the claims of the British farmer 
to a reasonable degree of fiscal 
protection in the most ex- 
haustive way that the present 
writer has ever met with in the 
whole range of agricultural or 
economic literature. When it 
was written the country had 
had a year’s experience of free 
imports of corn (repeal having 
taken full effect from 1st Janu- 
ary 1849), and the consequences 
had been disastrous to the home 
grower. Our markets had been 
flooded with foreign wheat, and 
the price was already down 
several shillings a quarter below 
the cost of production on the 
best managed farms. 

To this notable article many 
able minds, practical as well 
as theoretical, contributed. It 
was written by an economist of 
recognised authority, on data 
obtained from the most experi- 
enced agriculturists of the day. 
It was revised by an agricul- 
tural writer of distinction, and 
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its conclusions were confirmed 
by many practical experts in 
various parts of the country. 
On its appearance it was dis- 
cussed and criticised as few 
magazine articles had ever been 
before. But no criticism could 
shake any of its main positions, 
and it stands to this day an 
unanswered defence of the agri- 
cultural interest against fiscal 
pedantry and political cant. 

The writer, after discussing 
the minimum price at which 
wheat could be grown at home 
under the then conditions, pro- 
ceeds :— 


“Our primary business is to ascer- 
tain whether under the operation of 
the new system prices can ever rise, 
supposing the present breadth of land 
to remain in tillage, above this aver- 
age amount; or whether they must 
not permanently diminish, so as to 
destroy all vestige of an independent 
average in this country, and substi- 
tute foreign-growing prices for our 
own. The question is a very momen- 
tous one, for it involves the existence 
of our national agriculture, and not 
only that, but the existence of the 
larger portion of the home market for 
our manufactures, compared with 
which our exports are practically 
as nothing.” 


He next deals with the 
minimum cost of wheat-grow- 
ing in some of the newly opened 
grain districts of the Continent 
—Poland in particular. From 
special information he had ob- 
tained as to these districts, he 
concluded that, partly owing 
to cheap land and serf labour, 
they could lay down wheat in 
English ports at half the price 
of the home-grown crop. Then 
he showed that this meant 
something far more serious 
than driving the home-grower 
out of his own market. It 
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implied as well the transfer of 
full control of our grain markets 
to the foreigner. “Our con- 
viction,” he said, “is most 
decided that henceforward the 
foreigner has the game entirely 
in his hands; that he may pre- 
scribe what price he pleases to 
this country; and that every 
year, in spite of all efforts, all 
home harvests, all variety of 
seasons, prices must inevitably 
decline.” 

Which they actually have 
done by fully one-half. The 
prediction of foreign control 
was not so speedily realised, but 
it is within sight to-day, and an 
alarm has been raised against 
it in several quarters. The 
question of food-supplies in 
time of war is one aspect of 
the danger of foreign control, 
American wheat corners are 
another, and to these might be 
added many more. Mr Cham- 
berlain has shown that he is 
alive to these dangers: he has, 
in fact, specified them among 
his reasons for desiring to have 
the Government invested with 
fuller powers of negotiation 
with foreign States. In sum- 
ming up his Birmingham speech 
he thus described its two main 
points :— 


“T have called attention to what I 
considered to be the opportunity ex- 
isting at the present time, and the 
importance of seizing the opportunity 
of making preferential arrangements, 
in the nature of reciprocity agree- 
ments, with our colonies ; and in the 
second place, I have called attention 
to the fact that under our present 
system we were helpless and totally im- 
potent to bring any influence to bear on 
foreign countries if they attacked our 
colonies, or if they attacked us in any 
manner we might consider unfair or 
seriously dangerous to our industries.” 
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There is, no doubt, a slight 
distinction between Mr Cham- 
berlain’s warning of to-day and 
ours of 1850. He refers speci- 
ally to control exercised by 
foreign Governments, whereas 
our article on “British Agri- 
culture and Foreign Competi- 
tion” referred to control by 
foreign producers over our home 
markets. The two dangers, 
however, are so closely akin as 
to be practically one. Foreign 
control of British trade is 
equally objectionable, whether 
exercised by Governments or 
by private individuals or cor- 
porations, as, for example, 
American trusts. Both were 
equally ignored by the original 
free-traders, and even few de- 
fenders of the corn duty realised 
the value of this important 
argument. It is a compara- 


tively modern idea, and in the 
rare cases where it was recog- 


nised in 1850 it was far in 
advance of its time. Only of 
late have the dangerous pos- 
sibilities of foreign control over 
British markets begun to be 
appreciated, and we confess 
that it was with some surprise 
we found so distinct a warning 
given against them fifty-three 
years ago. The writer would 
almost seem to have had a 
presentiment of the steel trusts, 
sugar cartels, and shipping 
rings of our own day. 

We would put it to any com- 
mercial man on any exchange 
in the three kingdoms if it is 
not grotesquely innocent to 
make an outcry about a duty 
of 3 or 4 per cent—and the 
corn duty is no more than that 
—on a leading import, and at 
the same time to take no pre- 
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cautions against market manip- 
ulation which may raise prices 
30 or 40 per cent without our 
being able to help ourselves? 
The vital question of the day as 
to corn, cotton, copper, and sun- 
dry other staples for which we are 
dependent on foreign producers 
is no longer whether we ought 
or ought not to tax them in 
moderation, but whether the 
foreign producers, when they 
secure the control they aim at, 
will not tax them for us with- 
out either moderation or mercy. 

Until Mr Chamberlain for- 
mulates a specific scheme there 
can, of course, be no specific 
criticism. And, with all defer- 
ence to Opposition orators who 
demand full disclosure on the 
nail, a responsible Minister ini- 
tiating a movement like this, 
not only of imperial but of 
world-wide magnitude, is quite 
entitled to choose his own time. 
So long as we know that he is 
in earnest, and that he is moving 
as rapidly as the case admits, 
that is all reasonable people 
will expect. Mr Chamberlain’s 
record from the day he took 
charge of the Colonial Office 
abundantly proves that he has 
had some idea of this sort in 
his mind. He has not only 
developed it at every oppor- 
tunity which came in his way, 
but he has created special op- 
portunities for its development, 
as, for example, the Colonial 
Conferences of 1897 and 1902. 
The official records of these con- 
ferences show the idea growing 
in the mind of its author, and 
also in the minds of the Colonial 
Premiers to whom it was first 
unfolded. 

In addition to these records 
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there are various other indirect 
methods of studying Mr Cham- 
berlain’s idea and estimating 
its future possibilities. Much 
can be read between the lines 
of his speeches,—not only the 
two in which he made his 
present appeal to the empire, 
but many preceding speeches 
on ordinary occasions. Much 
more can be learned from the 
leading incidents of his colonial 
administration, — his generous 
help to the West Indian 
planters, his action on the 
sugar bounties question, his 
support of Canada against 
Germany, and so on. If he is 
not yet ready with a plan of 
reform for the commercial re- 
lations of the empire as a 
whole,—a large order, it will 
be admitted,—he has created, 
and continues to create, a 
situation which will render 
such a plan practicable. He 
has set in motion the great 
currents of thought and senti- 
ment, which in due time will 
carry the plan, whatever its 
details may be, to ultimate 
success. 

It is open to any of us who 
have tried to grasp the situa- 
tion to criticise it and offer 
suggestions for dealing with it. 
Evidently this is Mr Chamber- 
lain’s wish. He has issued au 
invitation to the empire at 
large to consider how it may 
be politically and commercially 
consolidated. The three hun- 
dred and forty millions of 
people in the empire will re- 
quire. some time to get educated 
up to it, especially if they are 
not to be more apt and willing 
pupils than Sir Henry Camp- 
bell- Bannerman is showing 
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himself. The most perverse 
and pig-headed pupils are ap- 
parently to be the very superior 
politicians who claim a mon- 
opoly of economic truth and 
righteousness. Their success 
so far in misinterpreting and 
misrepresenting Mr Chamber- 
lain’s fundamental idea should 
be a warning to other critics. 
More is to be learned from 
their blunders, conscious or 
otherwise, than by any other 
course we can suggest to the 
reader. They call it many 
things which it is not, and 
overlook — purposely or other- 
wise — nearly everything that 
it really is. 

The very names they have 
chosen for it are, as a rule, 
misnomers. Many of them 
speak of it as a Zollverein, and 
others as a Customs Union. It 
is neither, as any one may learn 
from Mr Chamberlain’s own 
statements. He has _ never 
suggested or imagined that 
anything exactly analogous to 
the German Zollverein could 
ever be established within the 
British Empire. He realises, as 
every other practical statesman 
does, its utter unsuitability to 
our geographical circumstances. 
Our various colonies and groups 
of colonies have so many local 
peculiarities that a certain 
amount of latitude in framing 
their tariff is indispensable. 
For the same reason it is mis- 
leading to speak of “free trade 
within the empire.” It is a 
catching phrase which platform 
speakers find it difficult to avoid. 
In fact Mr Chamberlain himself 
has slipped into it now and 
then, but generally he applies 
a very necessary qualification. 
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Absolute free trade within the 
empire would involve, of course, 
the complete abolition of inter- 
colonial and _ inter - imperial 
custom-houses, which is im- 
possible. 

Mr Chamberlain’s position on 
this rather slippery point was 
clearly stated in his address to 
the Colonial Premiers at the 
second Colonial Conference 
(1902). “When I speak of 
free trade,” he said, “it must 
be understood that I do not 
mean by that the total aboli- 
tion of customs duties as 
between different parts of 
the empire. I recognise fully 
the exigencies of all new 
countries, and especially of our 
self-governing colonies. I see 
that your revenue must always, 
probably, and certainly for a 
long while to come, depend 
chiefly upon indirect taxation.” 
The sooner, therefore, that the 
Zollverein myth drops out of 
the discussion the better. But, 
like the corn duty, “it lends 
itself so readily to misrepre- 
sentation” that politicians de- 
voted to that branch of politics 
will give it up with reluctance. 

Then what, it may be asked, 
are the exact fiscal relations 
between the several parts of 
the empire aimed at by Mr 
Chamberlain? They may be 
most correctly described as 
preferential relations based on 
preferential rates of import 
duty granted by the colonies 
to each other and to the mother 
country. The term that best 
summarises them is “imperial 
reciprocity,” meaning reciproc- 
ity between the various parts 
of the empire. This, it will be 
seen, is a very different thing 
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from a British Zollverein, or 
“free trade within the empire.” 
The one is a Utopia and the 
other is a matter of business 
negotiation between the parties 
concerned. How very practic- 
able it is has been proved by its 
first application, that of Canada 
and Germany—a provisional ex- 
periment which has produced 
quite wonderful effects at 
Berlin. 

But it is not to the colonies 
only that a well-directed policy 
of preferential duties would 
apply. Though they are being 
put in the forefront owing to 
their special association with 
the Colonial Secretary, their 
interest in the question is not 
by any means the largest. 
Preferential duties are as ap- 
plicable to our foreign as to 
our colonial trade, and in 
proportion as the former is 
far larger than the latter, it 
offers a wider field for their 
exercise. The one class in- 
volves the other, for it naturally 
follows that if we are to treat 
foreign nations as they in- 
dividually treat us and our 
colonies, we shall have to make 
differences between them also. 
Whether we call it “differen- 
tial” treatment, as the original 
free-traders used to do, or 
substitute the more polite 
modern term “preferential,” 
the practical result will be 
much the same. The nation 
we discriminate against may 
find its feelings most adequately 
expressed by the old-fashioned 
term, and the nation we favour 
may be more disposed to look 
at the matter from the “pre- 
ferential” side. They can have 
their choice. 
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The true key to the situation 
and to the policy it demands 
above all others is imperial 
reciprocity. This, again, has 
to be closely examined, for 
it is by no means a simple 
thing. There will have to be 
various parties to the compact, 
and a great variety of trades 
will have to be provided for 
under it. Our interest in it 
will not always be identical 
with the interests of the col- 
onies. On the contrary, it 
might, under conceivable cir- 
cumstances, clash with them. 
Our principal difficulties, how- 
ever, will not arise in dealing 
with the colonies, but in deal- 
ing with foreign Governments, 
especially with those we may 
have to discriminate against. 
Our first duty, therefore, is to 
ascertain as far as possible 
what our own position might 
be under the new régime. We 
can safely pay the colonies the 
compliment of assuming that 
they will be well able to take 
care of themselves in the all- 
round readjustment of com- 
mercial relations which would 
result from the new policy. 

It should not be forgotten, 
though, as a matter of fact, it 
has been by most writers on 
the subject, that, apart from 
the colonies altogether, our own 
foreign trade is in urgent need 
of leverage. If reciprocity and 
preferential duties are to be 
good for trade within the em- 
pire, they should be equally 
good for trade outside of it. 
This branch of the question 
has not been emphasised by 
Mr Chamberlain. By tacit 
agreement he appears to have 
left it to his hypothetical 
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partner, the Prime Minister. 
Mr Balfour believes thoroughly 
in the programme, from a 
foreign trade point of view, 
though he frankly confessed 
his uncertainty as to the rest. 
The foreign section of the pic- 
ture he painted in—for him— 
quite lurid colours. 

After reminding the House 
how completely falsified all the 
early predictions about the 
universality of free trade had 
been, he declared, “There is 
absolutely now in the whole 
world not one civilised free- 
trade community of any mag- 
nitude except ourselves.” Then 
he ventured on a _ counter- 
prediction to Mr Cobden’s. 
“We have to look forward,” 
he said, “to a condition of 
things in which more and more 
there will be a wall of tariffs 
built up against us, in which 
foreign nations will use their 
power of manipulating their 
tariffs to our disadvantage, and 
in which we shall be less and 
less able to find in civilised 
countries a market for our 
manufactured goods.” Mr Bal- 
four did well to emphasise this 
aspect of the case, which most 
directly and seriously concerns 
ourselves. It foreshadows a 
peril almost as great as the 
disintegration of the empire, 
and much nearer to us. There- 
fore, while not forgetting the 
colonies or under-estimating the 
importance of drawing them 
closer to us, let our own special 
stake in this movement not be 
left in the background. Re- 
ciprocity has its home as well 
as its colonial bearings. 

The term which covers the 
largest and most vital part of 
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this great issue is one we have 
borrowed from a speech of Mr 
Chamberlain as the title to this 
article. “A self - sustaining 
empire” is indeed what we 
want, and must strive after. 
It will do everything for us we 
need—consolidate the empire 
politically and commercially, 
develop the colonies, give us 
markets of our own for our 
surplus manufactures on which 
we can always rely, render us 
independent of foreign Govern- 
ments, and enable us to snap 
our fingers at foreign tariffs. 
In order to achieve these tempt- 
ing results we must have suit- 
able tools to work with, and, if 
necessary, suitable weapons to 
fight with. Tariffs alone will 
not suffice, Our industrial 
organisation will have to be 
improved all round, and from 
top to bottom. 

Our foreign competitors are 
not fighting us with tariffs 
alone, but with other and even 
more dangerous weapons also. 
The best supplies of raw mate- 
rial, the most efficient adminis- 
tration, the greatest technical 
skill, the most capable labour, 
the most energetic business 
methods,—these are the factors 
which go farthest nowadays in 
the international struggle for 
supremacy. We are vulnerable 
at all these points, any one 
of which will be quite as im- 
portant by-and-by as tariffs. 
As regards food and raw mate- 
rials we are specially vulner- 
able. With the exception of 
coal there is no primary mate- 
rial of our staple industries in re- 
spect of which we are perfectly 
self-dependent ; and our coal 
supplies are becoming steadily 
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exhausted. Iron-ore, timber, 
wool, cotton, and nearly every- 
thing else we need to keep our 
factories going, have to be im- 
ported. Even foreign supplies 
are rapidly reaching their limits, 
and the dire possibility has 
more than once presented itself 
lately of some day there not 
being enough to go round. 
Our Lancashire mills are many 
of them on half-time owing 
to a cotton corner in New 
Orleans. Our copper manufac- 
turers have had a similar 
corner hanging over them for 
months past. It is, in short, 
by a wholesale capture of the 
raw materials of every staple 
industry that American trusts 
hope to establish world - wide 
monopolies. 

Great Britain is the only 
country outside of the United 
States, and probably Russia, 
that can protect itself in the 
future against this greatest of 
all perils. Its colonies will, if 
properly developed, furnish it 
with every kind of raw mate- 
rial it is likely to need. But 
they must be systematically 
prospected, worked, and culti- 
vated to that end. This may 
be a somewhat novel view even 
to Mr Chamberlain, but it has 
only to be stated in order to 
show its importance. We con- 
fess to a feeling of surprise and 
disappointment at finding little 
or no reference to it in the 
discussions of either the first or 
second Colonial Conference. In 
the next it is much less likely 
to be overlooked, for it will 
be a burning question then, 
more so even than preferential 
tariffs. 

It would be premature and 
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inopportune, even if our space 
permitted, to plunge the reader 
into any of the very intricate 
fiscal and commercial discus- 
sions which are sure to arise 
out of the great controversy 
just begun. In the present 
article, which, keeping in view 
the magnitude and complexity 
of the problem, can be nothing 
more than introductory, we 
must content ourselves with in- 
dicating ramifications that may 
be followed up hereafter. 
Taking our cue from the 
second Colonial Conference 
(1902), we note that in addition 
to the commercial relations be- 
tween the mother country and 
the colonies, which have been 
more particularly dealt with 
here, there are political relations 
and questions of military and 
naval defence to be arranged. 
Deferring them, however, for 
the present, let us restate the 
main issue in its clearest and 
most definite form. 

In a word, the main issue lies 
between the old colonial school 
and the new, between Goldwin 
Smith and Mr Chamberlain, 
between the “ Whigs and prigs 
and pedants” of half a century 
ago and the business men of 
the present day. The “ Whigs 
and prigs and pedants” wor- 
shipped the rising sun of a 
Great Republic, compared with 
which the oldest British colonies 
were mere Cinderellas. To 
them Canada was but a satel- 
lite of the United States, and 
the United States was en- 
couraged to think itself the 
reversioner of Canada. Half 
a century hence there will be as 
much chance of Canada ab- 
sorbing the United States as 
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of the United States absorbing 
Canada. 

To dig up from the archives 
of the free-trade party the rap- 
turous panegyrics of Cobden 
and others on the Great Re- 
public is almost too cruel irony. 
In 1835 Cobden had hardly - 
got ashore at New York when 
he wrote home a_ glowing 
account of his joy at finding 
himself in a country “on the 
soil of which I fondly hope will 
be realised some of those dreams 
of human exaltation, if not of 
perfection, with which I love to 
console myself.” Imagine Mr 
Pierpont Morgan, Mr Andrew 
Carnegie, and Mr John C. Gates 
as the latest types of “human 
exaltation, if not of perfection”! 
Only think of Wall Street as 
the crowning proof of American 
“superiority to all that we own 
in the Old World” ! 

Even that paragon of Whigs, 
Lord Russell, also grovelled at 
the American shrine. He pre- 
dicted that there would never 
be any lack of markets for Brit- 
ish exports—never any need to 
trouble about colonies while the 
boundless prairies of the West 
and the great pampas of the 
South were unpopulated. How 
soon they were to be filled up 
he had little suspicion. Writing 
so recently as 1874 he said :— 

“Nor can I foresee a time when 
the British manufacturer will not find 
a market for his goods in other parts of 
the world. The population of Great 
Britain is so cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined to the land of the British Isles 
that our manufacturing towns will 
always be very pe and there 
will exist for a long time vast terri- 
tories in North and South America, in 
the plains of Buenos Ayres, in the 


hills and dales of New Zealand and 
Australia, where herds of cattle may 
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find plentful pasture and the’grower 
of corn receive an ample remuneration 
for his labour. The evil genius of 
protection may prevail in the Senate 
and the Congress [sic] of the United 
States, and may animate selfish parties 
in the Legislatures of the British 
colonies, but these obstacles must be 
overcome.” 


As a stroke of prophecy the 
“overcoming of the obstacles” 
was unlucky even for a free- 
trade oracle. ‘Maga’ of fifty 
years ago could give all these 
free-trade prophets ten miles’ 
start and a sound beating. 
In the article above referred 
to—“ British Agriculture and 
Foreign Competition” (January 
1850)—will be found a predic- 
tion which has been only too 
truly and tragically fulfilled :— 


“The struggle must end by the 
British farmer, overloaded with rent, 
taxes, and public burdens, giving 
way to his [foreign] competitors, who, 
with no such impediments and with 
a better climate and richer soil, will 
monopolise his proper function. We 
shall then experience in corn what 
our West India colonists under the 
same kind of legislation have ex- 
perienced in sugar. The greater part 
of the soil of Great Britain will be 
diverted from cereal growth; and as 
the earth does not yreld her produce 
without long wooing, we shall be at 
the mercy of the foreigner for our 
supplies of food at any rates which he 
may choose to impose.” 


To the free-traders of to-day 
who are buckling on the old 
rusty armour of 1846 and pre- 
paring to deafen the country 
with their ancient shibboleths 
we would say one quiet word 
before they start. “ Read over 
again the free-trade prophecies 
and the protectionist prophecies 
of the anti-corn law days, and 
see which has come true— 
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Lord 
Russell’s or ‘Maga’s.’” Mr 
Chamberlain has _ evidently 
formed his own opinion on this 
point, and we, as having some 
title to speak for the agricul- 
tural interest which we tried to 
save from wanton ruin half a 
century ago, bid him God- 
speed in his campaign of 
reparation. Two great wrongs 
were done in those days of the 
“Whigs, prigs, and pedants,” 
—one to British agriculture and 
the other to the colonies, Mr 
Chamberlain has now an oppor- 
tunity to redress them both, 
and this, we believe, is what he 
is honestly setting out to do. 
It is the noblest and most 
patriotic task that any British 
statesman in modern times has 
put his hands to. 

Mr Chamberlain’s country- 
men, however, have to remem- 
ber that the final issue will not 
rest with him alone. His share 
of the work will doubtless be 
done energetically and well, as 
his other public work has in- 
variably been. If the country 
were to give him forthwith the 
mandate he asks for, with 
a free hand to carry it out, 
the commercial federation of 
the empire, which doctrin- 
aires sneer at as a dream, 
might be realised in a few 
years. But there is much 
difference of opinion to reckon 
with, as well as a medley 
of more or less organised pre- 
judice. It is on these, even 
more than on the policy itself, 
that the final result will depend. 

On the one hand, the public 
must be educated up to Mr 
Chamberlain’s policy, not simply 
as an ideal, but as a working 
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arrangement between the vari- 
ous parts of the empire. Still 
more important is it that they 
should be educated down to the 
legends, sophistries, and catch- 
words of the free-trade party. 
They must be taught to distin- 
guish between proved facts and 
mere assertions ; between argu- 
ment and false sentiment; be- 
tween true history and false 
prophecy of the sort which the 
corn-law repealers indulged in 
so lavishly during their original 
crusade. Of the latter we have 
given a few characteristic ex- 
amples in this article, and they 
might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Against these we have set 
a notable example of true 
prophecy from our own side 
of the discussion. It too might 
be multiplied indefinitely, but 
we mention at present only one 
other. It belongs to a much 
later date than 1850, but also 
to a very interesting period in 
free-trade history. The author, 
the Duke of Rutland, has been 
well advised to have it re- 
printed, for no one reading it 
now for the first time could 
imagine that it had origin- 
ally appeared in our columns 
twenty-two years ago.' 

It will be remembered that 
in 1881 the free-traders ex- 
perienced the first rude shock 
to their infallibility. A long 
and acute depression in all our 
staple industries had awakened 
doubts in the most intelligent 
minds as to whether our fiscal 
policy was after all immacu- 
late. It was found that free 
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imports were not free trade of 
the kind we had anticipated 
in 1846, and a general desire 
arose for something less one- 
sided than we were having 
palmed off on us as free trade. 
This desire found expression in 
the so-called “fair-trade” move- 
ment of that day. The Duke 
of Rutland’s article, already 
referred to, gives a very lucid 
outline of a “fair-trade” tariff, 
such as might have been easily 
adapted to the then conditions 
of our foreign trade. Its gen- 
eral idea was to have a double 
scale of duties—a higher scale 
for luxuries and manufactured 
articles and a lower one for live 
stock and agricultural produce. 
Its details will, however, be 
more appropriately considered 
when we come to deal with the 
tariffs of the present day. 
Every page of this article re- 
calls how formidable the “ fair- 
trade” movement was initstime, 
and how likely it is to be revived 
at the first return of trade de- 
pression. It commanded a large 
amount of sympathy among 
the leaders of the Conservative 
party, and Mr Balfour, in a 
recent debate, very effectively 
reminded the House of declara- 
tions he had made in favour of 
preferential duties in 1881. 
Another member of the 
present Cabinet may also have 
lively memories of 1881, but 
so far he has not seen fit to 
refer to them. Mr Ritchie was 
then a sort of Highland cousin 
to the fair-traders. He joined 
in their raids on the free-trade 
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camp, and he got a more than 
liberal share of the spoils; but 
he was too bashful to wear 
their tartan. Perhaps he had a 
presentiment of some future day 
when he might wish to resume 
his Cobden corduroys and be- 
come once more a convinced— 
he should have said reconvinced 
—free-trader. In many ways 
the situation of 1881, as graphi- 
cally described by the Duke of 
Rutland, throws light on the 
curious conversions and recom- 
binations now going on. 

The House of Commons of 
1881 was much more fortunate 
than that of to-day in its hand- 
ling of fiscal questions. In- 
significant as were the issues 
then raised compared with 
those now before the country, 
they were treated in a much 
more candid and straightfor- 
ward fashion. So far, par- 


liamentary criticism of Mr 


Chamberlain’s proposals has 
been singularly futile and un- 
worthy of the occasion. Only 
once has it been debated with 
becoming dignity or seriousness, 
and that, of course, was in the 
House of Lords. The House of 
Commons has fumbled with it as 
no question of such magnitude 
was ever fumbled with before. 
Over and over again it indulged 
in a mockery of discussion which 
wearied the country instead of 
enlightening it. The Opposition 
leaders had, as the Prime Min- 
ister frequently reminded them, 
a constitutional means of chal- 
lenging the opinion of the 
House on the main issue. 
They studiously avoided that, 
however, and preferred Red 
Indian tactics. They tabled 
notices of. motion and ran 
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away from them. They moved 
adjournments of the House in 
order to drag in trumped-up 
incidents from the antipodes. 
They discovered a bogus crisis 
in the Cabinet, and lived on it 
for a clear fortnight. Their 
whole conduct was aptly char- 
acterised by the ‘Times,’ when 
it said of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s motion for ad- 
journment in order to discuss 
Sir John See’s cable to the 
Colonial Office: “It would be 
difficult for any leader of the 
Opposition to place himself in 
a more feeble and ridiculous 
position than was occupied by 
Sir Henry Campbell - Banner- 
man last night.” 

Brushing aside these futili- 
ties in the popular Chamber, 
the only pronouncement of real 
weight which has yet come 
from the free-trade camp was 
Lord Goschen’s speech in the 
House of Lords on the 15th 
June. Its genuine criticism 
and detection of weak points 
left the promiscuous pea-shoot- 
ing of the House of Commons 
far behind. Lord Goschen is 
quite another sort of critic 
from Sir Charles Dilke and Mr 
Asquith. But he has also the 
defects of his qualities. In an 
affair of this kind it is possible 
for a man to be too heavy, and 
Lord Goschen often falls into 
that extreme. Again and again 
he has played the part of Jumbo 
among the political economists, 
sitting up aloft chock-full of 
wisdom and caution, but seldom 
descending into the arena to do 
something on his own account. 
His one great cowp as a practi- 
cal financier was the reduction 
of the interest on the national 
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debt; and if the City were polled 
on that to-morrow, it would be 
condemned by at least a three- 
fourths majority. 

In political economy, as else- 
where, Jumbos generally look 
much more formidable at the 
outset than they prove to be at 
the finish, When they are in 
an ultra - conservative mood 
they may be hard to move; but 
once started, they come along 
like a land-slide. Those who 
remember the fair-trade cam- 
paign of twenty years ago will 
have interesting recollections of 
how hard put to it the Mr 
Goschen of those days was to 
discover a satisfactory Cobden 
Club explanation of the acute 
depression then felt in all our 
staple industries. Should he 
live to see another such period 
of depression, it will throw a 
still greater strain on his or- 
thodox ingenuity. 

It may be admitted that Lord 
Goschen did score a point or 
two against the scheme — not 
against any of its essential 
features, but against extraneous 
details. His criticism should, 
in fact, be more useful to Mr 
Chamberlain than to the Cob- 
den Club, for it pointed out one 
or two strategical errors which 
his over-zealous supporters have 
rushed into. It was, for example, 
& premature argument to put 
in the foreground that wages 
would rise, to compensate wage- 
earners for the higher price of 
bread. That the policy, if pro- 
perly applied, will provide com- 
pensations of some kind for all 
sacrifices it may demand is 
certain; but as yet no one can 
speak positively either as to 
the sacrifices or the compensa- 





tions that may arise. And why 
should such a thing be expected 
before the promised inquiry has 
even come within sight ? 

As to the old age pensions, 
we may also take Lord Goschen’s 
warning in good part. They 
are a postscript to the scheme, 
or rather to Mr Chamberlain’s 
rough draft of it. They may 
not find favour with all its 
supporters, and it is quite con- 
ceivable that they may not be 
admitted into the authorised 
version. We certainly reserve 
our own judgment respecting 
them. Apart from these two 
points—higher wages as an off- 
set to the dearer loaf, and old 
age pensions—Lord Goschen 
had nothing very dangerous to 
say. If he saw nothing but 
lions in the path, some of his 
brother peers had a little more 
courage. Lord Lansdowne and 
the Duke of Devonshire both 
candidly recognised the ambig- 
uity of the existing situation and 
the need of thorough inquiry 
into it. The Foreign Secretary 
loyally defended Mr Chamber- 
lain against the favourite taunt 
of the Radicals that he had 
sprung his proposal on the coun- 
try as an electioneering coup. 
The question, said his lordship, 
“would never have _ been 
launched on the country if 
there had not been circum- 
stances which seemed to make 
it inevitable that such a discus- 
sion should take place.” “In 
the case of Canada,” he added, 
“it had assumed a particularly 
urgent character.” Later on 
he spoke of the possibility of 
Germany withdrawing the 
most favoured nation treat- 
ment from our own exports as 
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well as from those of the col- 
onies as a “most serious situ- 
ation.” The inference was 
obvious that we might be all 
the better for some means of 
making Germany think twice 
before doing so. 

The Duke of Devonshire 
naively admitted the dilemma 
in which he found himself be- 
tween his free-trade principles, 
so-called, and the fact that there 
is no such thing in existence as 
free trade. ‘‘ What a real free- 
trader aims at,” he said, “is free 
interchange of all commodities 
between all nations. We have 
something very different from 
that. What we have got is a 
system of free imports on one 
side and imports hampered by 
every barrier fiscal ingenuity 
can devise on the other.” His 
Grace must have advanced con- 
siderably from the standpoint 
of 1846 before he could make 
such an admission, and we can 
only wish that his fiscal educa- 
tion may proceed without in- 
terruption on the same lines. 
There can be little doubt as to 
the ultimate result. The Cob- 
den Club profess great joy at 
his remaining a nominal free- 
trader, but free-traders who 
have ceased to see their way 
may wander far from home. 

At all events, the action of 
the Lords compares honourably 
with that of the House of Com- 
mons, which has been simply a 
succession of false starts, with- 
out the slightest approach to 
definite issues. The question, 
in fact, never came directly 
before the House, and the 
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various attempts made on the 
adjournment for the Whitsun 
holidays and on the Finance 
Bill to get at it by roundabout 
means, landed everybody in a 
maze of cross-purposes. The 
only member who got to close 
quarters with it was Sir Charles 
Dilke, and he owed his advan- 
tage to the stock sermon which 
he seems to have always ready 
for fiscal debates. He very 
probably has it docketed, “ My 
special sermon for free - trade 
funerals.” 

So far the House of Com- 
mons does not count in the 
discussion. On neither side 
has it given a definite clue 
to its opinions, still less to its 
intentions in the matter. The 
Opposition leaders appear to 
have been more bewildered 
than any one else. Once they 
screwed up their courage to 
giving notice of an amendment 
on the second reading of the 
Finance Bill; but at the last 
moment they withdrew it, and 
contented themselves with some 
guerilla work on the flanks of 
Mr Chaplin. The latest news 
of them is that they have 
resolved to go at once to the 
country. Before this article 
appears the fiery cross of the 
corn-law repealers may have 
been furbished up and started 
anew on a tour of the Three 
Kingdoms, It will be inter- 
esting to see if the British 
people of to-day are as gul- 
lible and inflammable as their 
fathers were when Cobden first 
discovered the religious possi- 
bilities of the cheap loaf. 
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